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[H. R. 31689, Sixty-first Ck)ngre8S, thiid session.] 

A BILL To provide American registers for the steamers San Jose, Limon, Esparta, Cartage, Partsmina, 
Heredia, Abaneares, Turrialba, Atenas, Abnirante, Santa Marta, Metapan, Zacapa, Oreenbrier, Peralta, 
La Senora, and Sixaola. 

Be %X enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Commissioner of Navigation is hereby authorized 
and directed to cause the foreign-built steamers San Jose, Limon, Esparta, Gartago, 
Parismina, Heredia, Aban^ez, Turrialba, Atenai^, Almirante, Santa Marta, Meta- 
pan, Zacapa, Greenbrier, reralta, La Senora, and Sixaola, owned by the United 
Fruit Compaiiy, incorporated imder the laws of the State of New Jersev, to be regis- 
tered as vessels of the United States: Provided, That the said steamships shall not 
engafi^e in the coastwise trade of the United States, but shall not be excluded >from 
that between this country and the ports of the Panama Canal Zone. 

Any steamships so registered under the provisions of this act may be taken and 
used by the United States as cruisers or transports upon payment to the owners of 
the fair actual value of the same at the time of the taking, and if there shall be a 
disagreement as to the fair actual value at the time of taking between the United 
States and the owners, then the same shall be determined by two impartial appraisers, 
one to be appointed by each of said parties, who, in case of disagreement, shall select 
a third, the award of any two of the three so chosen to be final and conclusive. 
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Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
^' Fisheries, House op Representatives, 

! Wdshington, Z). C, Monday , January SO, 1911. 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. William S. Greene in 
the chair. 

The committee thereupon proceeded to the consideration of the biU 
(H. R. 31689) to provide American registers for the steamers San 
Jose, Limon, Esparta, Cartago, Parismina, Heredia, Ahangarez, Tur* 
rUMa, Atenas, Almirante, Saivta Marta, Metapan, Zacapa, Green- 
hrier, Peralta, La Senora, and Sixaola, 

The Chairman. Without objection the committee will come to 
order. We are one or two short of a quorum, but in the absence of 
objection we will start the hearing. 

Mr. Humphrey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call up for consider- 
ation the bill H, R. 31689, which provides for giving American reg- 
istry to certain vessels owned by tne United Fruit Co. The provis- 
sions of the bill are to permit them to be registered for foreign trade j 
and in case of war they are to be turned over to the Government 
under practically the same conditions as are contained in the law of 
1891. This bill is a little better in its wording, I think; and it was 
taken from the statute that was passed in regard to some other ves- 
sels — I think the City of Paris, and others. What statute was this 
taken from, Mr. Penneld ? 

Mr. Walter S. Penfield. It was taken from the New York-Paris 
act. It is practically the same as the statute of 1891. 

Mr. HtJMPHREY. Yes. The manager of the United Fruit Co. is 
present, Mr. Ellis, of New Orleans. I ask that Mr. Ellis be heard, in 
ravor of the bill. 

STATEMENT OF MR. CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, MAITAOER OF UHITED 
FRUIT CO., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

The Chairman. Mr. Ellis, will you give your name and occupation 
and whom you represent ? 

Mr. Ellis. My name is Crawford H. Ellis. I am manager of the 
United Fruit Co., of New Orleans, La. 

Mr. Alexander. Mr. Chairman, have we a quorum present ? 

The Chairman. We are one short, but he has been reported. 

Mr. Alexander. I think we ought to have a quorum if we are 
going to act on this bill. 

The Chairman. Jf we were going to act on the bill at once I should 
require a quorum. Of course, if there is objection to proceeding we 
will wait until there is a quorum present. 

Mr. Alexander. Of course, if we have the privilege of havii^ 
these hearings printed, and the Members can read them hereafter, it 
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will be different; but if we are going to act on the matter we ought 
to have a quorum present. 

Mr. GoxjLDEN. I think the hearing will be printed. 

Mr. Clark. We will hardly act on it to-day, anyhow. 

Mr. Alexander. If we are not going to act on it to-day I will waive 
the question of the absence of a quorum. 

The Chairman. I hardly think we will be incUned to act on the bill 
to-day. We will simply get the information. 

Mr. Alexander. All rischt; go ahead, so far as I am concerned. 

The Chairman. Mr. Ellis, you may proceed, without objection. 

Mr. Ellis. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, you have before you a bill 
introduce^ by Mr. Humphrey, providing for American recristry for 17 
of our ships which are engaged in the foreiq^n trade. These vessels 
ply from 6oston to the West Indies and Central America; from New 
York to the West Indies and Central and South America; from Phila- 
delphia to the West Indies and Central and South America; from 
Molbile, Ala., to Central America, Panama, and South America; and 
from New Orleans to Central America, Panama, and South America* 

Our company are engaged in not only the transportation business 
IK) those countries, but we have very large interests in every one of 
tioLOse repubUcs, particularly tlie KepubUcs of Central America, 
Panama, and Colombia in South America. Our capital is every bit 
American. Our corporation is wholly American in every respect, 
and in view of the large investments of American capital, whicn we 
have in those countries, in view of the commissaries that we have 
down there for which we buy American goods, and American goods 
that are transported on our vessels, we feel that we would like to 
place them under the American flag for the purpose of not only having 
everything that we have American, but for reciprocal protection in 
ease of any disturbances in those countries at any time. 

I may say that, in looking at the statistics of tlie foreign trade now 
tarried in American bottoms, I have noticed that it is not quite 9 per 
eent. If these ships were permitted to take the American registry 
it would immediately double this percentage, and make it about 20 
per cent. In 1861 the percentage of American commerce carried in 
American bottoms was about 65 per cent. It has gradually dwindled 
down to about 9 per cent, notwithstanding the ocean mail act of 
1891, which seems to have benefited commerce very little. 

I need not recite to you gentlemen why these ships were not built 
m, this country. It was simply physically impossibJe to do it and 
oompete with the steamers engaged in the trade from the United 
States to foreign countries at the price we would have had to pay for 
them here. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Right there, Mr. Ellis, I would like to ask you 
where your ships were built^ principally ? 

Mr. Ellis. They were built at Belfast. 

Mr. GouLDEN. All of them ? 

Mr. Ellis. They were built either at Belfast or Newcastle. They 
IWMcetuilt right there in that vicinity. They were all built in Great 
Brttein. 

Mr. SwASBY. Have you a record of the tonnage of each vessel ? 

Wx. Ellis. Yes, sir; I am about to read a record of the tonnage of 
ttbi^ vessels, and the cost of them. I will give you the names or the 
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steamers, their registry, their American toimage, and their dead 
we^ht capacit;^, in tabulated form. 

Tne steamship San Jose 

The Chairman. I would suggest that you read it and then hand 
the stenographer a copy of what you have there, and he can put it 
in the record. 

Mr. Ellis. I will have to pick the information out in such a way 
that I do not think he could get it down in that way. 

The Chairman. All right; proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Ellis. The steamship San Jose cost in Great Britain 
$332,751.20. Estunated cost in this country, $443,668.27. Tho 
steamship Limon 

Mr. GrOULDEN. Give us the toimage of that ship before you go om 
to the next. 

Mr. Ellis. Three thousand six hundred and eighty-six tons. 

Mr. Barchfeld. And the speed. 

Mr. Ellis. Twelve and a half knots. 

Mr. Humphrey. Which is that you are reading about ? 

Mr. Ellis. The San Jose, 

Mr. GouLDEN. I would Uke to have the tonnage and the speed, in 
each case. 

Mr. Alexander. Let me have a copy of the registry as shown by 
the Bureau of Navigation. 

Mr. Barchfeld. It is the cost that I want to get at. 

Mr. Alexander. This [indicating] gives the gross tons as 3,296, 
and the net tons as 2,107. 

Mr. Ellis. That is the gross tons, 3,296. This is the net weight 
canacitv, 3,686 tons. 

Mr. Alexander. It says here, 3,296 gross tons; 2,107 net tons; 
built in 1904; speed 14 Imots. 

Mr. Humphrey. The figures you have are furnished by the depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Alexander. Yes. 

Mr. Humphrey. They give them a little better rating than Mr, 
Ellis puts it at. 

Mr. Ellis. They do not have a speed pf 14 knots They have a 
speed of 12^ knots, sir. The next is the steamship Limon, It is the 
same thing. The next is the steamship Esparta, That is the same 
thing. Those are three sister vessels. The next is the CarUigo, That 
cost in Great Britain $631,226.25; estimated cost in this country, 
$841,635; gross tonnage, 4,937.28 tons; dead weight capacity, 5,00© 
tons; speed 12i knots. 

Mr. GouLDEN. I think it would be interesting if you would tell us 
vhen the ships were built, and give us an idea as to whether they are 
old hulks or comparatively new vessels. 

Mr. Ellis. The first three were built in 1904, and they came out 
in the latter part of that year. The three just mentioned were built 
in the latter part of 1908. They are all new vessels. 

Mr. GouLDEN. That is what 1 wanted to know. 

Mr. Alexander. You have only mentioned one of the three. 

Mt. Clark. You have only mentioned the Carta^o, of the next 
three. 

Mr. Ellis. The next is the Parismina, That is the same as the 
Cariago, The Heredia is the same as the Parismina, There is some 
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fractional difference, but it is very slight. The next is the TurricUba. 
The cost in Great Britam was $576,650.99. 

Mr. Clabk. Mr. ElUs, did you not skip one right after the Herediaf 

Mr. Ellis. I am going back to it. The estimated American cost 
was $768,867.98; gross tonnage, 4,960.50; dead weight capacity, 
5,000 tons; speed, 12^ knots. 

Mr. GrOULDEN. When was it built ? 

Mr. Ellis. It was built in 1909. The Abangarez is the same as the 
Turrialba. The Atenas is the same. They were all built in 1909. 

Mr. Babchfeld. The last three are sister ships, are they ? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir. We usually build our ships in threes. The 
next is the Almirante, built in 1909 ; cost in Great Britain, $575,595.26 ; 
estimated cost in this country, $767,460.35; gross tonnage, 5,010; 
dead weight capacity, 5,000 tons; speed, 12 J knots, liie Santa 
Marta, built in 1909, is the same. The Metapan, built in 1909, is the 
same. The next is the Zacapa^ built in 1909. That is the same. 
The next is the Greenbrier, It was built in 1893, and was thoroughly 
overhauled in 1909. 

Mr. Babchfeld. Where ? 

Mr. Ellis. In New Orleans. Cost in Great Britain, $238,247.61 ; 
estimated cost in this country, $317,663.48; gross tonnage, 3,331.93; 
dead-weight capacity, 4,125 tons. 

Mr. GouLDEN. What is the speed ? 

Mr. Ellis. The speed is lOi Knots. The next is the PerdUa, built 
in 1911. She will shortly be launched. Estimated cost in Great 
Britain, $575,000; estimated cost in this country, $766,666.67; gross 
tonn&ge, 5,000; dead-weight capacity, 5,000 tons; speed, 12i knots. 

The next is the La Senora, built in 1911. Cost in Great Britain, 
$575,000; estimated cost in this country, $766,666.67; gross tonnage, 
5,000; dead-weiffht capacity, 5,000 tons; speed, 12i knots. 

The next is the Sixaola, built in 1911. Cost in Great Britain, 
$575,000; estimated cost in this country, $766,666.67; gross tonnage, 
5,000; dead-weight capacity, 5,000 tons; speed, 12^ knots. 

Mr. GrOULDEN. I Understand that they are to be launched this year ? 
You say they were built in 191 1. They are to be launched this year ? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir; they are to be launched very shortly — within 
the next 60 or 90 days. 

Mr. GouLDEN. You say ^'estimated cost in this country." On 
what do you base those estimates ? 

^ Mr. Ellis. That is based on estimates that we have secured from 
time to time when we were building ships in Great Britain. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Did you invite bias ? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GouLDEN. And you got bids in this country ? 

Mr. Ellis. We got some bids from shipbuilders in this country. 
We have not done that very recently; but when we first began to 
build our ships in 1908 and 1909 we did that. I do not remembw 
just whom we got those bids from, but we got them at the time. We 
made the comparisons, because we were tmnking very seriously then 
of building some ships here, even though at an advance in the cost; 
Imt the difference was so great that we were compelled to go abroad. 

Mr. Humphrey. Was there another vessel that you wanted to 
iaelude ? I am informed by Congressman Weeks that the company 
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has decided to ask that another one of the vessels be included. Do 
you know anything about that ? 

Mr. Ellis. No; 1 have not been advised of it, sir. Mr. Weeks 

^ht be here, and he might have something. 
[r. HuMi»HRBY. He will probably come in later. I thought that 
you might know something about it. 

Mr. Ellis. No, sir; I have not been advised about it at all, Air. 
Humphrey. These are the 17 ships, gentlemen. This comprises 
one or tibe newest fleets that there is afloat to-day owned by any one 
company. All of these vessels with the exception of the Greenbrier 
carry passengers and freight to the Central American countries. 
Thev are all refrigerated, and bring their fruit from Central America 
to this country under refrigeration, which means that a shipment of 
fruit from those countries to interior points of the United States is 
assured of reaching there in good condition, something that has never 
been done heretofore. It is a new venture in our particular business. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Are the ships all equipped with wireless apparatus ? 

Mr. Ellis. They are all equipped with wireless apparatus. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Every one of them ? 

Mr. Ellis. Every one except the Oreenbrier, and we are going to 
equip that. 

Mr. GouLDEN. That is the only one that is an exclusively freight 
boat, and that does not carrv passengers ? 

Mr. Ellis. That is the only one that is an exclusively freight boat 
and does not carry passengers, and it is the only one that is not equipped 
with wireless. 

Mr. GouLDEN. What is your passenger-carrying capacity, taking 
the whole 16 vessels that carry passengers now, approximately? 

Mr. Ellis. I would rather give it to you separately. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Never mind. I wanted to know how many pas- 
sengers you could carry, approximately. 

Mr. Ellis. I should say about 12 have passenger capacity of about 
112 first-class passengers each. The others will carry 24 to 35 first- 
class passengers each. These vessels are not only equipped for 
handling freight under refrigeration, but they are well equipped for 
handling freight outward to those Central American countries. It is 
the only means of handling commerce out of the southern ports^ 
Mobile and New Orleans, to the Central American countries. The 
itrade that has been built up to those countries has been built entirely 
over their line. 

The Chaibman. Will you tell us why you have never asked for 
American registry before ? 

Mr. Ellis. We have just gotten the ships straightened out in their 
itinerary. The reason we have not done it heretofore is because we 
have been hoping that some general bill would pass Congress of which 
we could take advantage, but it seems that there is no chance of get- 
ting anything of that sort through. We were working with Mr. 
Humphrey here last year on his combination bill, containing a mail- 
carrying provision, wnich would permit our ships to be put under the 
registry; but we have not been able to get that bill through. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Permit me to say that it was not Mr. Humphrey's 
fault. 

Mr. Ellis. I do not believe it was, either. 
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Mr. Hardy. You did not think your freight business woiild go in 
the mail; did you ? 

Mr. Ellis. No, sir; we did not expect that. 

Mr. Humphrey. I was guilty of suggesting this myself a short 
time ago, you will remember. 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir; I was up here a few weeks ago, and I asked 
you how the bill was getting along. You said there did not seem 
much chance of getting it tm*ough, and suggested the idea of intro- 
ducing a special bill to cover our ships. That appealed to me, and I 
went to Boston to see our people, and they told me to go ahead. I 
came back to Washington and conferred with Mr. Humphrey, and 
we decided on this course. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Your headquarters are at Boston ? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barchfeijd. What is the capitalization of your corporation ? 

Mr. Ellis. $25,000^000. 

Mr. Hardy. What is your proposition ? 

Mr. Ellis. To admit to American registry, to engage in foreign 
trade only, 17 British-built ships now flymg the British flag — to put 
them in American commerce. 

Mr. Humphrey. You are not asking for any change in the naviga- 
tion laws in any respect ? 

Mr. Ellis. No, sir; we are not asking for any change in the navi- 

f Ration laws. We propose to comply with the general navigation 
aws. 

Mr. SwASEY. The provision of the bill is that you are not to be 
excluded from the trade between this country and the ports of the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

Mr. Ellis. We are not excluded now, so far as that is concerned. 
We are engaged in the trade now between New York and New Orleans 
and the Panama Canal Zone. 

Mr. SwASEY. This covers both coasts — the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. It gives you the right to run either way. 

Mr. Ellis. No; only the ports of the Canal Zone. That is. Colon 
and Panama. 

Mr. SwASEY. You do not propose to use any ports here except the 
Atlantic ports ? 

Mr. Ellis. That is all; yes, sir. We propose to run from the 
Atlantic ports to Central America, the West Indies, Panama, and 
South America. 

Mr. SwASEY. There is no question here as to your right under this 
bill. It reads — 

shall not engage in the coastwise trade of the United States, but shall not be excluded 
from that between this country and the porta of the Panama Canal Zone. 

You take both ends of the canal. 

Mr. Barchfeld. They have no vessels on the Pacific side. 

Mr. SwASEY. I know; but the way is open. The canal is open, to 
get around. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Mr. Swasey thinks that in 1915 they will be able 
to get through. 

Mr. Ellis. We are not excluded now. 

Mr. Hardy. What ports are there in the Canal Zone that this 
would let you into ? 

Mr. Ellis. Colon and Panama, where we go every week. 
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Mr. Hardy. Those are the only ports- 



Mr. Barchfeld. On the Atlantic side, Brother Hardy. 

Mr. Hardy. I understand there is another end to it. 

Mr. Barchfeld. On the Atlantic side Colon is in the Republic of 
Panama. Cristobal is in the Canal Zone. They are contiguous. 

Mr. Hardy. But his statement is that he would expect under this 
provision to go to Colon. 

Mr. Barchfeld. Yes, sir. He goes to Colon now. Colon is in 
the Republic of Panama. There is nothing in the world that can 
prevent him from doing business within the Republic of Panama. 
He is not asking to come into the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Hardy. Yes; I understand that he wants the privilege of going 
into the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Elus. It is not the privilege we want. We want the privilege 
which we are now enjoying to continue. We do not want some bill 
to be introduced later on declaring the Canal Zone to be in the 
coastwise trade. 

Mr. Alexander. The Canal Zone is not in the coastwise trade 
now? 

Mr. Ellis. No, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. Do you want the privilege of going to Cristobal ? 

Mr. Ellis. Colon and Cristobal. Cnstobd is the Atlantic port of 
the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Hardy. You have not got the privilege now ? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir; we have now. 

Mr. Alexander. It is not within our coastwise service now, is it ? 

Mr. Ellis. It is not regarded now as being within the coastwise 
service. 

Mr. Humphrey. Any vessel on earth can engage in this trade 
right now? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes. 

Mr. Humphrey. As I understand, you are not asking for a single 
additional privilege that you do not have now. All you ask is to 
have the American flag given to you. 

Mr. Ellis. That is right. 

Mr. Hardy. Then why is there any necessity for putting this 
exception in there? 

Mr. Ellis. I do not mind telling you. 

The Chairman. What is the question ? 

Mr. Hardy. The question is why was the exception put in here, 
if it gives you no privilege that you nave not already got? 

Mr. Ellis. Only for this reason, sir: We are now enjoying this 
privilege, as are all other foreign vessels; but there may oe a bill 
mtroduced at some later date by which the Panama Canal Zone will 
be considered as within the coastwise trade. We would not want 
to be shut out of that trade when we have built vessels especially 
for it. 

Mr. Hardy. There is no law now preventing you from going to 
Cristobal, but vou are afraid, from bills that have been introduced, 
that there might be? 

Mr. Ellis. That is it. 

Mr. SwASEY. Suppose that American vessels were permitted to go 
through the Panama Canal without charge. You would get a little 
benefit in that way, would you not? 
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Mr. Ellis. Well, we had not thought of that at all, su*. We had 
not even considered that. 

Mr. Clark. Woiild not this permit your vessels to go in and use 
the canal without the payment of toll ? 

Mr. Ellis. It depends entirely on what regulation they will make 
for canal tolls and as to whether it will apply to strictly American- 
built ships or naturalized ships. 

Mr. Clark. Is not, really, the purpose of the bill to avoid that ? 

Mr. Ellis. No, sir; we have not given any consideration to that 
whatever. The first I heard of it was this morning. Some one told 
me that that was the opinion of some of the members of the com- 
mittee, but I will tell you frankly that we have not even considered 
it. That is not our purpose. 

Mr. Hardy. Do I understand that your vessels are to go through 
the canal, or simply to those ports ? 

Mr. Ellis. To those ports, simply. 

Mr. Alexander. On the Atlantic side. 

Mr. Ellis. Yes. 

Mr. Hardy. The intention is not to have these vessels use the 
canal, but only to go to the ports ? 

Mr. Ellis. The mtention is only to go to the ports, as far as our 
present intention is concerned. We had never considered going 
through the canal at all, and did not consider that in the framing up of 
this bill, or in thinking of this bill. 

Mr. Humphrey. All your business is on the Atlantic side ? 

Mr. Ellis. All our business is on the Atlantic side, and this is fol- 
lowing up a general plan that we have had under contemplation for a 
year or more. 

Mr. Swasey. Would you object to a limitation being put in this 
bill, to the effect that in case at any time the Canal Zone should be 
embraced in the coastwise trade and service, you would not claim the 
right ? 

Mr. Ellis. Claim the right to do what, sir ? 

Mr. Swasey. To engage in trade with these various ports that you 
have named, in the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir; we would verv seriously object. Most of 
these vessels were built especially for tne trade between this country 
and Central America and Panama. 

Mr. Humphrey. It would be asking you to agree to give away 
something that you already have. 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir; we already have it, without coining before 
you gentlemen. 

Mr. Swasey. If we extend the coastwise trade they are excluded. 

Mr. Humphrey. If you extend the coastwise trade it would depend 
on the conditions that we should provide to be in it. 

Mr. Clark. Would you object to a provision that this admission to 
registry should not exempt you or your vessels from the payment erf 
any tolls that might be exacted hereafter from foreign vessels ? 

Mr. Hardy. On the Panama Canal ? 

Mr. Clark. Yes. 

Mr. Ellis. I do not feel that I should answer that for my company. 
Personally I would be glad to consent to that, because we have not 
introduced the bill with that in view. In fact, we do not know what 
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its provisions will be. I presume the committee regulating that bill 
will provide for that. 

Mr. Hardy. I do not think this bill would cut oflf the rig;ht of Con- 
gress to impose any such tolls as they might want to impose on 
vessels. 

Mr. Humphrey. The question of the tolls would depend, it seems to 
me, on whatever we provided in the bill, if we passea one. 

Mr. Hardy. Yes; this would not affect it. 

Mr. Clark. It would aflfect it in this way: Suppose you provide a 
toll for foreign vessels. If we admit these vessels to American regis- 
try, they are American vessels to all intents and purposes and enti- 
tled to all the benefits of American vessels. 

Mr. Hardy. American vessels are provided for by law, are they not ? 

Mr. Clark. Surely; but we do not propose to put them on the 
same plane as foreign vessels. 

Mr. Ellis. You can overcome that objection by saying ^'American- 
built vessels.'' These are foreign-built vessels. 

The Chairman. What is that ? Speak a Uttle louder. 

Mr. Ellis. I tell him that he can overcome his objection by framing 
a bill on the basis of American-built vessels. That would disqualify 
our ships. 

Mr. Hardy. It would make vour ships subject to the toll. You 
would have the right under this hill to go through that canal, engaged 
in foreign trade, to the coast on the otner side, as I understand it, if 
you wanted to. 

Mr. Walter S. Penfield. May I ask a question ? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir; certainly. 

Mr. Penfield. Do you own any fruit lands in Panama and Colom- 
bia ? Do you own any banana property ? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir; we have very large investments. 

Mr. Penfield. As I understand, your idea in putting this provision 
in the bill is that, having put a lot of American capital in those ships 
and having developed a large amount of business, you want to be m 
a position to have the right to carry that business on in case Congress 
hereafter should pass a law applymg the coastwise law to Panama. 
Is that your idea « 

Mr. Ellis. That is it exactly. 

Mr. Penfield. In other words, you are putting in a lot of American 
capital down there and building up a big Dusiness that you desire to 
protect ? 

Mr. Ellis. I presume we have expended in the RepubUc of Panama 
about $6,000,000. 

Mr. Penfield. And you do not want other people 

Mr. Ellis. We certainly want to be able to use our tonnage to carry 
our commerce to those countries for our commissaries and our farms 
and every interest that we have down there, an4 if we are excluded 
from any particular port it would naturally cripple our business very 
seriously and cripple American commerce. 

Mr. Hardy. Tnere is a little question of logic that I want to ask you 
about. 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. It seems to me to have been contended universally here 
(that evMi if you give a for^gn-built vessel an American registry yoii 
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can not run it in competition with foreign ships. How is it that your 
trade seems to be an exception to that ? 

Mr. Ellis. That is true m some cases, but not in our particular case, 
for this reason: Our ships trade between United States ports and 
near-by countries and engage all of their crews in this country. If 
they ran to Europe, like a great many foreign ships do, and got their 
crews in Europe and signed their men on the articles over there, under 
the British trade scale or the German trade scale or the French trade 
scale, then there would be a great difference; but there is not so much 
difference in vessels which are engaged in trade from this country to 
near-by ports where they engage their crews in this country. 

Mr. Hardy. You see no reason why your crew or any other crew 
running from South American or Central American ports to our ports 
can not compete with foreign-built vessels, except on the basis that 
the foreign-built vessels are gotten cheaper? 

^£r. Ellis. How is that, again ? 

Mr. Hardy. You see no reason why the American flag can not 
compete with the foreign flag between these South American ports 
or North American ports wiui our ports, except that the American 
vessel costs more ? 

Mr. Ellis. Except that the American vessel costs more to construct. 

Mr. Hardy. In the beginning ? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes. 

Mr. Hardy. That is the only difficulty in the way of competition i 

Mr. Ellis. That is the greatest difficulty. 

Mr. Hardy. And that is what you want to obviate by this bill ? 

Mr. Ellis. That is what we want to obviate by this biU. 

Mr. Hardy. Do you see any reason why the owner of any other 
such vessel is not in the same shape you are ? 

Mr. Ellis. I do not see any reason, except in the case of the tramp 
vessel. They can be operated much more cheaply — but not in the 
case of passenger vessels. 

Mr. Hardy. Are your vessels liable to have any understanding 
with the interior railways that would give you a benefit over the 
tramp vessels ? 

Mr. Ellis. No, sir. The rates are all made by the railroads to the 
seaport, and we make our own rates from the seaport on. 

Mr. Hardy. There is no combination between your company and 
any of the railroads 'i 

Mr. Ellis. Absolutely none. 

Mr. Hardy. Are the stockholders or the owners of your company 
largely interested in any of these railroads ? 

Mr. Ellis. I do not Know that they have any interest in them. 

Mr. Hardy.* Is this a separate proposition on your part ? 

Mr. Ellis. It is a separate proposition, entirely. 

Mr. Hardy. You would have no special arrangements with the 
railroads ? 

Mr. Ellis. No, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. It is claimed that some of these foreign shipowners 
have an arrangement with our railroads by which tney can send 
their goods to mterior points cheaper than the local rates, and that 
by combining the railway influence with the shipping influence they 
can even kill our home products in the market. You have no sucn 
'arrangement ? 
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Mr. Ellis. Ve have no connection with the raikoads. We handle 
our business entirely separate from them. 

Mr. Hardy. And your proposition is absolutely to run an inde- 
pendent competition on the seas between the ports of this country 
and the ports of South and Central America ? 

Mr. Ellis. That is correct. 

Mr. Hardy. And all in the world that you want this for is to get 
the benefit of cheap vessels ? 

Mr. Ellis. Not to get the benefit of cheap vessels, but to put the 
ships under the American flag, for reciprocal protection of our 
interests. 

Mr. Hardy. I understand that you want the glory of the American 
flag; but if it was not for the ditterence in the cost you would have 
your ships built here ? 

Mr. Ellis. Exactly. If it was not for the difference in the cost we 
would have every one of the ships built here. 

Mr. Hardy. So that what you avoid by this bill is the extra cost of 
constructing in America. 

Mr. Ellis. The extra cost of constructing in this country. 

Mr. Alexander. With the permission of the Chair, I would like to 
ask you a few questions. When did you first conclude that you would 
like to bring your vessels under the American fla^ ? 

Mr. Ellis. We have had it under contemplation, sir, I suppose, 
about two years. That is right, is it not, Mr. Humphrey ? 

Mr. Humphrey. It has been about two j^ears since I first received 
a letter from you stating that you would do it if you had the privilege. 

Mr. Alexander. Is it true that about two years ago you published 
an article in one or more of the New Orleans papers stating that you 
would never apply for permission to bring your vessels under the 
American flag, and giving the reasons ? 

Mr. Ellis. I do not remember any such publication, sir. 

Mr. Alexander. What is that ? 

Mr. Ellis. I do not remember any such publication. 

Mr. Alexander. My attention was called to something of the 
kind. I have no knowledge of it personally. But did you publish 
a letter or an article in the New Orleans papers stating that jrou 
never would bring your vessels under the American flag, and assigning 
reasons for it ? 

Mr. Ellis. Not that I remember. If that was done, I have no 
recollection of it. 

Mr. Hardy. Have vou a memorandum of it there ? 

Mr. Alexander. No; I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. Ellis. I do not know anything about it at all. 

Mr. A1.EXANDER. The only reason you have now for bringing these 
vessels under the American flag is so that you may have the protec- 
tion of the Government in your Central and South American trade 
in the event of complications there, is it not ? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Alexander. It is for political reasons ? 

Mr. Ellis. Political reasons. 

Mr. Alexander. On account of your large investments there; so 
that in the event of a revolution or trouble, you could call on the 
Government of the United States for protection ? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes. 
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Mr. Alexandeb. In return for this you say that m the event of 
war the Government may have the privilege of taking your vessels 
br appraisement for any use to which the Government might be 
able to put them. These are refrigerator ships, are they not ? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Alexandeb. Are any of them built with any reference to their 
use, for instance, as coUiers? They would have to be completely 
rebuilt to make them useful as coUiers, would they not ? 

Mr. Ellis. No, sir; they would not. They would make very 
good coUiers as they are. 

Mr. Alexandeb. How are they constructed ? You say they are 
refrigerator sh^ps. What is their coal-carrying capacity now ? 

Mr. Ellis. I suppose they could carry about five to six thousand 
tons on the large snips. It depends on their dead weight capacity. 

Mr. Alexandeb. What part of their cargo-carrying space is not 
devoted to coal bunkers? 

Afr. Ellis. Their bunkers carry only sufficient to take them for 
the round trip from New Orleans to Central America and back — 
about 800 tons. 

Mr. Alexandeb. How are these refrigerators constructed? 

Mr. Ellis. They are refrigerated ships. That simply means that 
the sides of the vessel are insulated with cow hair, and they have air 
ducts running through them. The refrigerating machinery is all in 
the engine room, and you do not see that at all. By means of cooling 
off the outside air and blowing it through these ducts by means of 
fans, you reduce the temperature in the holds where the cargo is. In 
taking out cargo we do not, of course, use the refrigerator plant. 
We only use it on the northbound voyage with a perishable cargo. 
We take out a cargo of packing^house products or flour and all classes 
of goods of that character to South and Central America from the 
flour mills throughout the West and Northwest and the packinghouses 
at Chicago and Kansas Citv. 

Mr. Alexandeb. To adapt them for use as transports would 
involve a double expense, would it not, in remodeling or overhauling ? 

Mr. Ellis. No, sir; it would not. It would simply mean the put- 
ting up of bunks in the holds of the vessels in addition to their pas- 
senger-carrying capacity. That would not involve very much 
outlay. 

Mr. Alexandeb. I believe the highest speed is 12^ knots? 

Mr. Ellis. Twelve and one-half knots; yes, sir. They will make 
13 knots; but we preferred to be conservative, and we made it 12^. 
Some of the vessels made as high as 14 knots on the trial trip. 

Mr. Alexandeb. You speak of your crews. Of what nationality 
are these crews ? 

Mr. Ellis. Now ? 

Mr. Alexandeb. Yes. 

Mr. Ellis. They are of all nationahties now. Of course our officers 
are British subjects. They have a British hcense. 

Mr. Alexandeb. Will you give the committee some idea of the 
personnel of the crews ? Of what nationahties are they ? 

Mr. Ellis. The deck men are of all nationahties. They are prin- 
cipally American, though, engaged in the port of New Orleans. In 
the engine-room of course all the officers are British subjects. We 
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have some Chinese firemen. We are compelled to have them because 
we can not get any firemen m New Orleans to man the vessels. 

Mr. Alexander. You have Chinamen. Have you any Japanese ? 

Mr. Ellis. No, sir; we have no Japanese. We have a few China- 
men in each ship — in the fireroom. 

Mr. Alexander. Have you any Portuguese ? 

Mr. Ellis. No, sir. 

Mr. Alexander. Or anv Spaniards ? 

Mi. Ellis. No, sir. They are principally Irish and American. 
We have a few Scandinavians and a good many southern negroes in 
the passenger department, whom we use as waiters. They make very 
excellent waiters. 

Mr. Alexander. What percentage of your crews is composed of 
American citizens ? 

Mr. Ellis. I have not the slightest idea. 

Mr. Hardy. How does it compare with the ordinary coastwise 



Mr. Ellis. About the same, except in the fireroom, of course. 

Mr. Alexander. You say these crews can be shipped at less cost 
than the crews between New York and Liverpool or European points ? 
Whvisit? 

Mr. Ellis. No, su*. These crews are shipped at greater cost than 
crews between New York and Liverpool. 

Mr. Alexander. Why is that ? Is the southern negro or China- 
man 

Mr. Ellis. Most of the foreign ships which trade between New 
York and Liverpool ^et their crews on the other side. They do not 
ship their crews in this country at all, except as may be necessary to 
complete their crews when they sail. 

Mr. Alexander. That is true with reference to our American ships 
as well as foreign ships, is it not ? We have a few ships in the foreign 
trade from New York, St. Paul, and St. Louis. 

Mr. Ellis. I am not thoroughlv posted on that; but I am informed 
that American ships which run from New York to Europe only get 
their oflSicers in this country, and get the balance of the crew on tne 
other side. 

Mr. Alexander. And for that reason they can ship their crews 
more cheaply than you can ? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Alexander. If American citizens had the same right that you 
want us to extend to you, to buy ships in foreign countries, and if, 
although their officers must be American citizens, they were privileged 
to employ their crews as other ships do now, they could operate them 
just as you expect to, could they not ? 

Mr. Ellis. They could to Central American countries. I doubt 
if they could to Europe. 

Mr. Alexander. Why not ? You say they get their crews at less 
cost. 

Mr. Ellis. No; I think you misunderstood me, sir. They get 
their crews at less cost on the other side; yes. There is no reason 
why they should not do that if they got their crews on the other side. 

Mr. Alexander. You say that except for the hcensed officers they 
do get their crews on the other side ? 
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Mr. Ellis. That is my information. I will not be positive about 
that. 

Mr. Humphrey. That does not apply to vessels running under the 
provisions of the act of 1891 ? 

Mr. Ellis. No, sir. 

Mr. Alexander. The testimony before this committee is that there 
is not a particle of difiFerence, and that those ships that are now 
receiving subsidies from the IJnited States are shipping their crews 
just as tne foreign ships are, and that no respect wnatever is paid to 
the requirements of the act of March 3, 1891, m that regard. 

Mr. Ellis. I think you are mistaken about that. 

Mr. Alexander. I am talking about the testimony that has been 
given before this committee heretofore. 

Mr. Clark. I judge from what you say that your main reason is 
the protection that will be afforded you in case of trouble in these 
countries. 

Mr. Alexander. Yes, sir; that is the main reason. 

Mr. Clark. These ships at this time are under the British flag, 
are they not ? 

Mr. Ellis. They are. 

Mr. Clark. Would you not get that protection from Great Britain 
if there was trouble there ? 

Mr. Ellis. I presume we would, but we would rather have it from 
the American Government, when we have American money invested 
in those countries. 

Mr. Clark. I want to ask you just one question: What peculiar 
reason have you to offer the committee why an exception should be 
made in the case of your vessels? You understand the law here 
admitting ships to registry. Why not admit all of them? Why 
single out your ships and admit them? Have you any special 
reason why that should be done ? 

Mr. Ellis. No; not at all. We should be very glad to see a general 
law passed along the same lines. 

Mr. Clark. In other words, you would be in favor of a free ship 
biU? 

Mr. Penfield. Will you allow me to answer that ? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. Penfield. I have had occasion to go into that question of 
protection. I know of one case in which the British Government 
would not protect a British registered ship, all the stock of which 
is owned by an American company, likewise, our Government has 

fone in and protected the American stockholders in foreign countries, 
'here is the Delagoa Bay case, down in South Africa. In that case 
the British and American Governments joined in interveninjy in the 
interest of the bondholders. Then there is the case of the Salvador 
Commercial Co., of California. In that case our Government has 
intervened to protect American capital. 

Mr. Clark. Do you mean to say that the British Government, 
although they put the British flag on the ship and take it under the 
protection of their law, would not protect it in case of trouble because 
the stock was owned by people of another country ? 

Mr. Penfield. I have a case in my office now where the British 
Government refused. A ship carrying the British flag was seized 
for carrying contraband. It was registered in Canada. The British 
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Government refused to take a step to protect it. Our Government 
is now protecting the corporation which owns all of the stock of that 
ship. 

Mr. Clabk. That being so, if American protection is worth so 
much more than British protection, do you not think you ought to 
pay a Httle something for it ? 

Mr. Penfield. That is what they are agreeing to do. They want 
to do it. By having American registry they pay dues. 

Mr. Ellis. We shall pay more for operating the ships. It is not 
going to be the same, gentlemen. We are going to pay a little 
premium to operate them. 

Mr. HuMPHBEY. And you will have to put on American officers. 

Mr. Ellis. We will have to put on American officers. 

Mr. Clabk. You have them now, have you not ? 

Mr. Ellis. No, sir; we have British officers. 

Mr. Habdy. What would be the premium that you would pay, 
besides changing the officers from British to American? 

Mr. Ellis. I am not prepared to say, but just as an illustration I 
will say this: Our captains now get $175 a month. The American 
captains would get $200 a month on the large ships. That is just an 
illustration of what it would cost. 

Mr. Habdy. Is there anything to prevent the British captains from 
becoming Americanized and taking out letters and accepting the same 
positions under the same salaries ? 

Mr. Ellis. If they are naturalized j^merican citizens, they can; 
if they are not, they can not. Under the general law, even though 
they have declared their intention of becoming American citizens 
they can not accept positions of this kind until they are naturalized 
American citizens. 

Mr. Habdy. Is there anything to prevent your getting men at the 
same prices the British vessels can get them at here in this country ? 

Mr. Ellis. There is nothing to prevent it; but it is not customary. 

Mr. Habdy. By what line of demarkation does an American vessel 
go into an American port and pay a bigger wage than some other 
vessel ? 

Mr. Ellis. What is that? 

Mr. Habdy. By what line of demarkation can an American vessel, 
even in America, pay a bigger wage than some other vessel seeking 
the same thing? 

Mr. Ellis. 1 do not quite catch your meaning. 

Mr. Habdy. Here are two vessels, one EngUsh and the other Amer- 
ican. They are hunting hands in the port of New Orleans. What is 
going to prevent the Ajmerican vessel from getting its hands just as 
cheaply as the British vessel ? 

Mr. Ellis. Because the American ship has not the supply to draw 
from. 

Mr. Habdy. I mean in New Orleans. 

Mr. Ellis. In New Orleans or New York it is very difficult to get 
American ship officers and American ship engineers. It is a very 
difficult matter. Our people have not taken to seafaring. J3ut you 
can get plenty of British officers. 

Mr. Habdy. I am talking about the crew — the ordinary labor. 

Mr. Ellis. To be very frank with you, the trouble is with the labor 
unions. [Laughter.] 

80414—11 2 
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Mr. Hardy. In other words, the Britisher can get somebody who is 
not in the labor union ? 

Mr. Ellis. Sir ? 

Mr. Hardy. The Britisher can get somebody who is not in the labor 
union, and you have to fight the labor unions ? 

Mr. Ellis. The labor unions do not seem to have control over the 
British crews — and not only the British, but any foreign crew — that 
they have over the American crew. 

Mr. Hardy. Then it all comes down to about this : That if you are 
the owner of an American vessel you have to fight the labor unions, 
and if you are the owner of a British vessel the labor unions can not 
fight you. 

Mr. Ellis. That is about it. They fight you as far as they can. 

JMr. Hardy. That brings up another feature of the law, and that is 
the labor unions. 

Mr. Ellis. I am putting myself in the hands of the labor unions. 

Mr. Clark. Speaking of the benefits that you would get by this 
American registry: On your ships coming into and going out of this 
country how often do you pay tonnage dues ? 

Mr. Ellis. We pay tonnasre dues five times a year. 

Mr. Clark. Under this bill you would only pay once ? 

Mr. Ellis. No, sir; we pay the same — five times a year. 

Mr. Clark. You would not pay any pilotage ? 

Mr. Ellis. Ships coming from foreign ports, whether American or 
foreign ships, pay the same tonnage dues, 2 cents a ton. 

Mr. Clark. How about pilotage fees ? 

Mr. Ellis. We pay the same pilotage fees. Only coastwise vessels 
are allowed to avail themselves of the pilotage fees. 

Mr. Clark. There would be no difference at all in any of the fees 
or charges? 

Mr. Ellis. Absolutely none. 

The Chairman. I would like to ask you this question: An 8-inch 
gun discharges a projectile weighing 300 pounds, with a powder 
charge of 135 pounds. Could your vessels be converted readily into 
auxifiary cruisers able to carry 8-inch guns, without their being 
rebuilt or being greatly reenforced? In other words, could they 
withstand the recoil? 

Mr. Ellis. I am unable to answer that. That will have to be 
answered by an engineer. 

Mr. Humphrey. They have not speed enough to act as auxiliary 
cruisers, anyhow, have they ? 

Mr. Ellis. I do not think they would have sufl&cient speed to act 
as auxiliary cruisers; but they would have sufficient speed to act as 
colliers and transports. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Would they be good supply vessels ? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have they speed enough to be used as colliei^ in 
connection with our war vessels? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir; thev have a speed of 12^ knots. That is 
sufl&cient speed to enable them to be used as colliers. The colliers 
during tHe last cruise did not travel over 10 miles an hour. 

Mr. Humphrey. As a matter of fact, as far as the speed is con- 
cerned, they are well suited for use as colliers. 
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Mr. Ellis. In case our fleet were going to the West Indies, and 
they wanted refrigerated vegetables, and that kind of thing, our 
ships would be well adapted for that service. They would be very 
well adapted for that particular service. 

Mr. GouLDEN. They would be very useful, indeed. 

Mr. Hardy. If you had no interest in your investments in those 
South American countries which you wanted protection for in addi- 
tion to your ships, would vou still be willing to fly the American flag, 
if you could get your ships registered, they having been bought 
abroad? I want to see how you stand with respect to these other 
vessels that have not got plantations and things of that sort down 
there. If you had no property investment in those countries v/ould 
you still be willing to ny the American flag, provided you could put 
these boats from abroad under the flag ? 

Mr. Humphrey. What is that ? I did not hear it. 

Mr. Hardy. I asked if Mr. Ellis would still be wilUng to put his 
ships under the American flag if he had no other interest but the 
ship; that is, if he had no properties down there which he wanted put 
under the protection of the American Government. 

Mr. Ellis. As I have never discussed that matter with my principal 
I would hardlv feel authorized to say yes or no. I personally do not 
think we would have. 

Mr. Humphrey. This is true. If you had no particular interest it 
would be of no particular advantage to you to have the American 
flag, and you would not be here asking for it, would you, if the 
British flag would protect you just as much ? 

Mr. Ellis. No, sir. 

Mr. Humphrey. You would not be here asking Congress to take 
up the matter, then? 

Mr. Ellis. No. 

Mr. Clark. And therefore, in order to get down to the bottom of it, 
your company is asking for this American registry in order that you 
may invoke the power of the United States Government to protect 
your company in some landed interests in Central and South America. 
That is the whole truth of it, is it not ? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir; that is the whole truth ol it. 

Mr. Penfield. Who owns this property in Central and South 
America ? Is it not the United Fruit Co. ? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes. 

Mr. Penfield. Under the laws of what vState is that company 
incorporated ? 

Mr. Ellis. Under the laws of Now Jersey. 

Mr. Penfield. I may say to the committee that if the President 
of any of those countries down there should annul the concession of 
the United Fruit Co., or should commit a tort upon their properties, 
the United Fruit Co., as a citizen of a State or the United States, 
could come in and ask protection from the State Department of this 
Government and it would be granted. The owning of the sliips is 
only incidental Xo the main ownership of the prop(;rty. 

Mr. Clark. Then you do not need the American registry in order 
to protect the property of a United States citizen in Colombia ? 

Mr. Penfield. No. The two are connected together. 

Mr. Clark. But that is what Mr. Ellis is asking for. 
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Mr. Ellis. It is in line with our plan to make everything as Ameri- 
can as possible. Wo are an American corporation. 

Mr. Clark. Your stocks are listed m Boston ? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. And they are sold to anybody ? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. Does the land form part of the $25,000,000 capital ? 
Does that and your shipping together amount to $25,000,000 ? 

Mr. Ellis. It amounts to more than that, because we have other 
interests in Costa Rica, in Guatemala, British Honduras, and 
Colombia. 

Mr. Clark. Are all those interests combined as the property of 
your corporation ? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. The shipping and the lands and the interests you have 
mentioned ? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Does anyone else desire to ask any questions ? 

Mr. Edwin H. Dupf. I would like to ask a few questions. 

The Chairman. Very well. Proceed. 

Mr. Duff. Would you be just as much interested in this bill if we 
were to strike out this proviso: ^'But shall not be excluded from 
that between this country and the ports of the Panama Canal Zone ?'' 
In other words, just let the bill read that your vessels are registered 
for foreign trade ? 

Mr. Ellis. We would not be as well satisfied with it; not that we 
do not enjoy that privilege now, but it would simply mean that if 
some bill were introducea here placing the Canal Zone under the 
coastwise law we would have to come here and endeavor to defeat it. 

Mr. Duff. Our position is this: That it is better for the protection 
of American vessels out of the present coastwise trade to give you 
the privilege of coining here at that time, rather than to throw the 
burden on the American vessels to come here and try to seek to pre- 
vent you from being given that privilege. I think if you get the privi- 
lege of the foreign trade only you might let the Canal Zone trade 
rest for the present, and see what Congress does with it, and see 
whether it is eventually considered coastwise trade or not. 

Mr. Humphrey. I think you are both fighting at shadows. None 
of us will live long enough to see the coastwise Taws extended to the 
Canal Zone, though I would vote for it to-day. But I think you are 
both fighting at snadows. 

Mr. Duff. Mr. Clark asked a question with respect to pilotage 
and tonnage dues. If by act of Congress at any time the Canal 
Zone should be considered as coastwise trade, then ydu would avoid 
the payment of pilotage, and you would avoid the payment of ton- 
nage dues 

Mr. Ellis. No, sir. 

Mr. Duff. Except coining from one American port to another 
American port. 

Mr. Ellis. We would not come from a Canal Zone port. We 
would come from Colon. That is where we clear from. We do not 
clear from a Canal Zone port. 
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Mr. Duff. The onhr fear we have is that the joker in this bill is 
that it is the Canal Zone trade you are seeking. We would like to 
have that cleared up. 

Mr. Ellis. The majority of our ships were built for trade with the 
Isthmus of Panama. That is our objective point. From there we 
deflect up into the other coimtries. 

Mr. Clark. If you have that right now, why incorporate it in this 
bill? 

Mr. Ellis. To safeguard us. 

Mr. Clark. Congress might change it afterwards. If Congress 
should pass some statute afterwards that was in conflict with it, it 
would work a repeal. You say you have the right now, and vou are 
perfectly satisfied with what you have now. Why encumber the 
bill by a declaration of a right which you have already ? 

Mr. Ellis. You maybe entirely correct about it; but it is merely 
to safeguard our interests. 

Mr. Humphrey. I think Mr. Clark is right about it. I do not 
think putting that in there adds anything to it. At the same time 
I can not see anv objection to putting it in, because it does not seem 
to me possible for the United States to wait until after they have 
expended then* monejr and procured ships and built up a trade, and 
then carry the coastwise trade there. 

Mr. James H. Hayden. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a few questions ? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. Hayden. Mr. Ellis, will vou be good enough to answer this: 
Assuming that this present bill should become law, what woidd 
prevent you from domg this: Say a vessel of your company should 
clear from New York for the port of Panama, on the Pacific side of 
the canal. She woidd in the future use the canal with all the unmu- 
nities that any American vessel would possess, because of the rights 
given her by tnis bill. She could proceed from Panama to a Mexican 

Sort on the Pacific or to a South American port on the Pacific. In 
oing so she woiild get the immunities of an American ship. That 
woidd follow, woidd it not ? 

Mr. Elus. How is that ? 

Mr. Hayden. That would follow ? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes. 

Mr. Hayden. In making her voyage a continuous voyage from 
New Yqrk to the Pacific ports of Mexico or South America she could 
use the canal and avail herself of the immunities of an American ship ? 

Mr. Ellis. Provided the American ship was given immunities, sne 
certainly could. 

Mr. Hayden. Yes; assuming that that is to be done. 

Mr. Humphrey. That is the trouble. You are all the time assum- 
ing something. 

Mr. Swasey. There is a bill pending. 

Mr. Humphrey. But it could be taken from them. 

Mr. Hardy. If you are given this privilege, are you sure you can 
protectyourselves under the American flag f 

Mr. Ellis. Yes. 

Mr. Hardy. Against all competition ? 

Mr. Ellis. We shall do it. We have made up our minds to that. 
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Mr. Alexander. How many of these ships go to South American 
ports, and what ports are they ? 

Mr. Ellis. Four of these ships go to South American ports. 

Mr. Alexander. What ships are they ? 

Mr. Ellis. The Almirante, the Santa Marta, the Metapan, and 
the Zacapa. 

Mr. Alexander. And they go where ? 

Mr. Ellis. They go to Santa Marta, in the Republic of Colombia. 
They go from New Yoi-k to Kingston, Jamaica; from Kingston, 
Jamaica, they go to Colon, Panama; and from Colon, Panama, 
they go to Santa Marta, Colombia. We expect to have them stop 
in at Manzanilla and another port on the Atlantic coast of Soutn 
America. I can not give you the name. It is near Manzanilla. 

Mr. Alexander. Do any of them go any farther south than that ? 

Mr. Ellis. No, sir. 

Mr. Alexander. Do they go to Buenos Aires ? 

Mr. Ellis. No; none of them go to Buenos Aires. We are thinking 
of going as far south as Cartagena, a Uttle later. 

Mr. Hardy. Would you under this bill be hkely to put more vessels 
on the sea flying the American flag ? 

Mr. Alexander. They could not. 

Mr. Ellis. We could not under this bill. It is limited to the 17 
ships. If we were to build any more we would like permission to do 
so; but we do not contemplate building any more just now. 

Mr. Barchfeld. You have other vessels, however, besides these 17 ? 

Mr. Ellis. Oh, yes; we have a great many others. They are all 
foreign ships, engaged in that trade. They are not ownea by the 
company. They are under charter. 

Mr. Barchfeld. These 17 you own outright? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barchfeld. You have no others that you own outright? 

Mr. Ellis. No, sir. 

Mr. Barchfeld. The others are under charter ? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir. They are under charter. 

Mr. Penfield. I would like, with the permission of the committee, 
to say a word on this question of protection. 

Mr. Alexander. Let this witness get through, and then you can 
come on later. 

Mr. Hardy. These are all the vessels that you have now, that you 
own, and they were all built somewhere else ? 

Mr. Ellis. That are engaged in this trade ? 

Mr. Hardy. Yes. 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. These are all you own ? 

Mr. Ellis. We own some vessels that trade between Central 
America and Great Britain. 

Mr. Clark. Vessels that you own outright ? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir. They are under the British flag. ^ They do 
not touch this country. 

Mr. Barchfeld. Where do you have your repair work done ? 

Mr. Ellis. It is all done in this country. 

Mr. Barchfeld. You would have no objection to incorporating 
that in the bill — to have all your repair work done in this country — n 
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this concession or right is given yoiL, to put your ships under the 
American flag ? You would be compelled to, in fact ? 

Mr. Ellis. That might work a disadvantage, because if you had a 
ship that had an accident south of Cuba, and you wanted to run into 
Haoana to repair her, you would have to do it. It is our intention, 
I will tell you irankly, to have all our repair work done in this country. 

Mr. Habdy. If they are imder the American flag and they do not 
do their repair work here, whenever they come into port they have to 

fay a duty of 50 per cent on the repair work. That is the law now. 
f an American ship is repaired elsewhere, when it comes into port it 
has to pay that duty. 

Mr. Ellis. Oh, yes; if the repairs are extensive, but not in emer- 
gency cases such as I speak of. 

Mr. SwASEY. These ships are not apt to be repaired very much. 
They are only two years old. 

Mr. Ellis. Yes; but the time will come within the next five years 
when they will have to imdergo their survey. We do dock every one 
one of them in this coimtry now, and we have paid the United States 
Government over $24,000 in New Orleans for docking our vessels 
during the past 12 months. That is at New Orleans alone. At 
New York we dock there in commercial docks, and at Boston we 
dock in commercial docks; but in New Orleans there are no com- 
mercial docks, and we use the dock of the naval station. 

]^. Habdy. Have you thought about the proposition that if your 
vessels fly the American flag repairs done in tnis country will have to 
be done with materials that pay duty, whereas if they fly a foreign 
flag all the material for repairs of your vessels will come into this 
coimtry free of duty ? 

Mr. Ellis. That is correct. 

Mr. Habdy. Your repairs in this coimtry will cost you more under 
the American flag ? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes. 

Mr. Habdy. Still you are willing to do that ? 

Mr. Ellis. We appreciate all that. 

There seems to be a general desire in this country to restore our 
American merchant marine. Now, here is a nucleus for starting in 
that direction. Here are 17 brand-new ships, with the exception of 
one that had a thorough overhauling in 1909, and she has just been 
overhauled. She sails from New York Thursday of this week. 

Mr. Clabk. Why are you not asking for free ships for all ? 

Mr. Ellis. I would hd glad to have you amend the bill to that 
effect. 

Mr. Clabk. Why do you not come in with that proposition ? 

Mr. HuMPHBEY. As the man who introduced the Dili, I can tell you. 

Mr. Ellis. Amend the bill now, by striking out the names of our 
vessels, and make it cover them all. 

Mr. HuMPHBEY. One reason is that these are all new, up-to-date 
vessels. If we make a general free-ship law, although I will vote for 
that, if you limit it to the foreign trade, yet there is a difference 
between having new vessels and letting in everything that may want 
to come. 

Mr. GouLDEN. This is one of the best fleets on the Atlantic coast, 

Mr. HuMPHBEY. It is the best fleet in that portion of the country. 
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Mr. Alexandeb. Suppose we pass a free ship bill, and make it 
apply to all ships built within the last five years, or hereafter. 

Mr. Clark. Do that. 

Mr. Ellis. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HuMPHBEY. Suppose we pass this bill, and then if these vessels 
fly the flag and run successfully we will have an absolute demonstra- 
tion that it can be done. 

Mr. Clabk. It will take too long to demonstrate. 

Mr. Alexandeb. If it is a good thing it ought to be applied 
impartially to every American citizen, and not to one corporation. 

Mr. Clabk. I am in favor of free ships, if you will limit it to those 
built within the last five years, and limit it to the foreign trade. 

Mr. HuMPHBEY. When you get a bill of that kind, I will be ready to 
consider it. 

Mr. Clabk. We can draw it uj) in five minutes. 

Mr. Habdy. I am very much inclined to favor this bill. I want 
to put a starting wedge in. 

The Chaibman. Is that all you desire to say, Mr. Ellis ? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir. 

STATEMENT OF MR. WALTEB S. PEITFIEID. 

Mr. Penfield. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I just want to say 
in regard to the question of this member of the committee (Mr. Clark) 
on the question of protection, that a company in the particular posi- 
tion of this company is, to my mind, not in an enviable position, for 
this reason: If a ship gets into trouble with a foreign country, and the 
shipowner comes to our Department of State and asks for protection, 
the first thing they say is: '*0f what country are you a citizen?" 
You must be a citizen of the United States in order to get protection, 
because the United States Government only protects its own citizens 
when they are in trouble abroad. 

Mr. Clabk. And it does not always do that. 

Mr. Penfield. Here is a British corporation, a citizen of Great 
Britain. All the stock of it is owned by an American corporation. 
I know, as a matter of fact, from a case I have in my office now, 
where a ship was seized which was .owned by a British corporation 
with American stockholders. The British Government refused to 
do a thing, saying: '^This is a mere dummy, a mere shell; the Ameri- 
can Government is the real government in interest.'' 

In two very notable cases our Secretary of State has gone in and 
intervened in behalf of the stockholders and bondholders of a foreign 
corporation. There is the Delagoa Bay case, down in South Africa, 
where the British and American Governments joined in intervening 
for the bondholders. The other case was that of the Salvador Com- 
mercial Co^ of San Francisco, Cal., which owns stock in the El 
Triumpho^ Co., a company organized under the laws of Salvador, 
having ships carrying mails and goods. That company was thrown 
into bankruptcy by the President of Salvador actmg indirectly 
through other people, and American property was confiscated. There 
was a nice question raised. All the capital was American; the citi- 
zenship was Salvadorian. Did not the President of Salvador and the 
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<50urts of Salvador have a right to treat their citizens as they saw fit ? 
The GroveTnment of the United States came in and intervened and 
said that the President and sovereign of a foreign countrjr could not 
treat his subjects as he saw fit. And there is a question that is 
always raised in this class of cases, these peculiar cases, where they 
are registered under a foreign government, the stock being owned 
by citizens of another government. When a shin gets into trouble, 
where do they go ? They go to Great Britain. The British Govern- 
ment say: ** Your citizenship is a shell, a dummy. Your true interest 
is American." They come to the American Government, and it says: 
'*We only intervene for our citizens.'' This is a citizen of Great 
Britain. And there the American capital is left as a citizen without 
a country. The truth of the matter is 

Mr. Clark. Let me ask you right there 

Mr. Penfield. Let me go one sentence further and then I will have 
finished. The truth of the matter is that this has been a mooted 
question, and the Department of State in recent years has been inter- 
vening in behalf of American interests, it does not matter whether it 
appears in the shape of stocks or bonds, or a corporate entity; but 
there are some Secretaries of State who refuse to go in and intervene 
where the registry is in a foreign country. So, if the United Fruit Co. 
are developing a business and a trade down in Central America, it is 
only right that they should get protection. 

Mr. Clark. We understand the proposition that it is the duty of 
any sovereign to intervene and protect that sovereign's subject. 
There is no dispute here about that; but you say that here is property 
under the English flag, the stock of the company being held by 
American citizens, and that the English Government will not protect 
them. They are in that condition, and the English Government will 
not protect them. Who put them there? Wlio put them in that 
condition ? 

Mr. Penfield. They voluntarily went into that position. 

Mr. Clark. Then they can not complain, can they ? 

Mr. Penfield. Well, of course, they can not complain; but if they 
can not get redress, there are other steps that they can take for that 
purpose. 

Mr. GouLDEN. It is about time for the House to convene, and I 
move that we take a recess until 2 o^clock. Other gentlemen are 
here from a distance, and I think they ought to be heard — if that is 
agreeable to the rest of the members of the committee. 

Mr. Clark. Before you adjourn, I wanted to ask the committee to 
hear Mr. Raymond, of the Clyde Steamship Co., for a few moments. 

The Chairman. If he comes this afternoon at 2 o'clock, he can be 
heard. 

Mr. Clark. What time will you have to leave, Mr. Raymond ? 

Mr. Raymond. At 4 o'clock. 

Mr. Clark. Then you can be here at 2 o'clock, can you ? 

Mr. Raymond. Yes. 

(The committee thereupon took a recess until 2 o'clock p. m.) 
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AFTER RECESS. 

At the expiration of the recess the committee resumed its session. 

STATEMENT OF MB. H. H. EAYMOITD, PBESIDENT OF THE 
AMEBICAN STEAMSHIP ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Raymond. I speak as president of the American Steamship 
Association and as vice president and general manager of the Clyde 
Steamship Co. and the Mallory Steamsmp Co. 

Really, Mr. Chairman, I did not come to speak ih opposition to this 
bill, except to answer questions. We are opposed to it. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Why are you opposed to it ? Tell us why you are 
opposed to it. You said you wanted to have a question asked, and I 
thought I would ask you one. 

Mr. Raymond. We are opposed to the bill as drawn, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen. My companies are shipping firms that have been in 
the business from 1861 on. We have many milhons of dollars 
invested, and we feel that there is due to us a certain amount of pro- 
tection that has always been afforded us. I come here against the 
United Fruit Co. reluctantly, because they have a lot of fine ships; 
they are nice people, and if they want to go in to operate foreign 
vessels to foreign ports, we are with them, because we would Hke to 
buy some ourselves. But we do feel that this clause or sentence 
down here at the bottom is a little indefinite, and we do not want to 
take chances on what it means. [Reading:] 

Said steamships shall not engage in the coastwise trade of the United States, but 
shall not be excluded from that between this country and ports of the Panama Canal 

Zone. 

• 

Of course, it is a matter of assumption as to what is going to be 
done by Congress in the future; but it is generally conceded among 
those who are not ''on the inside'' there there are going to be some 

Erivileges given to American-built ships. We feel that having been 
ere for the number of vears that we have and having the ships that 
we have, not only we, but all our people who are similarly situated 
are entitled to the privileges that we might get under that law. If 
we knew that there would be a bill passed by which we might get free 
tolls or any other concessions for going through with foreign-built 
vessels, Mr. Ellis has given a good reason why we should go across 
the ocean to build them. 

I took Mr. Ellis's figures down mentally, and I find that they show 
from 40 to 50 per cent difference in cost. He said the cost of opera- 
tion was practically the same. He overlooked the fact that you 
have interest on capital, depreciation, and insurance premiums on 
hull and machinery, all of which enter into the cost of operation. He 
overlooked the fact that we pay these American men anywhere from 
$200 to $300 a month in some trades, I believe ours ^o as hi^h as 
$300, which is $3,600 a year for captains. The mates m Amencan- 
built ships to-day get more than the masters of some EngHsh ships 
of the same tonnage. The second mates of American steamships 
to-day get more than the masters of English tramps. And we can 
not successfully withstand that sort of competition. 
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Mr. GouLDEN. Right there, if you will pardon me, let me ask this 
question: How do the wages paid to your officers compare with those 
paid by the United Fruit Co. to the Englishmen who occupy posi- 
tions of the same grades ? 

Mr. Raymond. Accepting his statement as to the salary being 
$175 a month, we a»e paying $300 a month to the masters of ships 
of smaller tonnage runnmg between New York and Jacksonville. 
We are paying them $300 a month, while they are operating from 
New York to Colon for $175 a month. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Is that pretty generally the case, do you think, iu 
all our coastwise vessels ? 

Mr. Raymond. No; it is not the case everywhere. In our own 
company we have 21 vessels in the Clyde service and 14 in the Mal- 
lory service. There are local conditions that enter into the wages of 
some services. That is the case with ships that are employed in the 
New York-Jacksonville service. Generally our masters get from $200 
to $250 a month, according to the size of the ship. 

There is such a sentiment in this country on this subject that I do 
not believe we would oppose it even if we beUeved against it, but 
we do not. Personally, I do not. I think we would Uke to ^et 
some vessels from our friends' shipyards, but we want them to build 
them in the way that they build them for the rest of us. But I do 
not believe we should permit 17 or 18 vessels that are new to come 
in here, with an indefinite sentence in the bill that is not explained. 
If they will eliminate that, there will be no opposition from the 
interests I represent. 

Mr. GouLDEN. That is your only objection, then ? 

Mr. Raymond. Yes. 

Mr. Humphrey. What is your objection? 

Mr. Clark. He objects to the provision with reference to the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

Mr. Humphrey. But what is your objection to. that ? 

Mr. Raymond. Because we do not know what it will lead up to, 
Mr. Humphrey. 

You gentlemen know better than I do what the Panama Canal is 
going to cost. It is conservatively estimated, I believe, that it will 
cost between four and five hundred millions, perhaps more. Cer- 
tainly that money is not going out of this country without there being 
some privileges or immunities, or something else that is going to be 
general, granted to Aiperican shipping going through that canal. It 
is done in the case of every other canal in the world — the Suez and 
others — and we expect that there will be something of the kind done 
here. When I say ^'we" I mean we as American shipowners; I do 
pot refer to our own coinpany. 

Mr. Humphrey. There is nothing in this bill, is there, which gives 
these vessels any rights that they do not have now? 

Mr. Raymond. I do not know as to that. If there is not anything 
in it that gives them moris than they now have, what is the objection 
to its elimmation? 

Mr. Humphrey. What is the objection to leaving it in ? 

Mr. Raymond. Because it is too indefinite. As I view it, they will 
Jiavc^ the same privileges to go through the canal as an American ves- 
sel, at the same cost. 
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Mr. Alexander. In other words, if we should extend the word 
'* coastwise'' to include the Panama Canal, and if this bill were 
enacted, into law as written, they would come imder its provisions 
without anything further on their part ? 

Mr. Raymond. That is the way we view it. 

Mr. Alexander. There is not anv doubt about it, I think. 

Mr. Clark. No. They would tnereby get the benefits that no 
other foreign-built ships do get. 

Mr. Raymond. They woiud get a benefit that no other foreign- 
built ships could get. In the case of our own company, we have not 
any foreign-built ships. Our companies are alliea with two others, 
one of wmch is represented here to-d^, and it can speak for itself; 
and I do not think they have any. But the other company has a 
number of very fine EngUsh ships that were built on the other side, 
and they are new. There is no reason, as I view it, for permitting 
one company's vessels with the English flag on their stems to come 
in and prohiDiting others. 

Mr. Humphrey. Do these vessels want to come in ? 

Mr. Raymond. I can not speak for them. We are only allied with 
them. But I should say that they might want to come in. I do not 
know. 

Mr. Humphrey. They have not made that wish known. 

Mr. Raymond. No; they have not. Therefore I say that I do not 
know. 

Mr. Clark. But at any rate, Mr. Raymond, they would riot Uke 
to be discriminated against ? 

Mr. Raymond. No; they would not Uke to be discriminated 
against. 

Mr. Humphrey. I might say that during the time the Merchant 
Marine Commission was going around over the country and holding 
meetings at different ports practically every shipping man in the 
country was asked whether or not he would put his foreign-built ves- 
sels under the American flag if he had an opportunity, and they all 
said '' No.'^ This is the first company that has ever said that it would, 
without making additional demands. Every other company, so far 
as I know, and every other shipowner that has come before Congress 
or talked about it has always wanted the repeal of some of the navi- 
gation laws or some other changes made. If your vessels are good 
vessels and you want to come in, why do you not ask for it, and we 
will give you the opportunity ? 

Mr. Raymond. I think the bill should be so drawn (if I may say so, 
Mr. Humphrey) that there should be no discrimination. It dis- 
criminates pretty harshly. That is just exactly what Congress put 
against the railroads and put against us. It is what we have been 
working against for years — discrimination. 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Raymond, I call your attention to this provision: 

Provided^ That the aaid steamships shall not enf?as:e in the coastwise trade of the 
United States, but shall not be excluded from that between this country and the ports 
of the Panama Canal Zone. 

In your opinion, if that were enacted into law, and afterwards the 
Canal Zone were Drought within the purview of the coastwise trade 
of the United States, tnat would permit these vessels to ply between 
this countrv and the ports of the Panama Canal, and would not per- 

it any other foreign-built ships to do it, would it ? 
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Mr. Raymond. That is as I understand it; as I interpret it. 

Mr. Alexander. It would give these foreign-built snips the same 
privileges that are now enjoyed by ships built in this country, which 
their owners say have been Ibuilt at an expense of from 40 to 45 per 
cent more than the foreign-built ships ? 

Mr. Raymond. That is as I interpret it. 

The Chairman.' Does anybody aesire to ask Mr. Raymond any 
other questions ? 

Mr. Hardy. You would be in favor of this bill, then, provided there 
were inserted an amendment that authorized any other foreign-built 
vessel, upon application, to receive the same Ucense, as I understand it ? 

Mr. Raymond. No; that is not what I said. 

Mr. Hardy. Then, what is the trouble ? I thought it was the dis- 
crimination you were opposed to? 

Mr. Raymond. It is the discrimination; but it is the discrimi- 
nation against the American-built ship, in the first place, and then 
secondly against the foreign-built ships. As we interpret this 
clause, as we believe it will ultimately come up, the United Fruit 
Co. will be able to go through the canal with their foreign-built 
vessels — admittedly a fine, new fleet — built at a cost averaging 
(according to Mr. Ellis's figures, as given here this morning) nearly 
^0 per cent less than the cost of American-built ships. 

Mr. Hardy. Do you think that figure is correct ? 

Mr. 71aymond. I happen to know it is very nearly correct. 

Mr. Hardy. Some one said the other day that there was less 
than 40 per cent dillerence. I think, myself, that Mr. Ellis is correct^ 
however. 

Mr. Raymond. Then, if the cost of construction is less, it neces- 
sarily follows that the cost of operation and maintenance, from the 
time they are built until they are worn out, is less. 

Mr. Hardy. Is it not a fact that your real objection to this bill 
is because, with that amendment, it does not discriminate in favor 
of the American-built vessel ? 

Mr. ^AYMOND. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Hardy. With that amendment, there would be no discrimi- 
nation at all, would there ? 

Mr. Raymond. Which amendment ? 

Mr. Hardy. The amelidment I propose is, according to your 
suggestion, that it should provide that any other foreign-built vessel 
mimt receive the benefits of this act upon application. 

Mr. Raymond. Oh, I do not want tnat; no. We want protection 
for the millions that we have put out in this country. 

Mr. Humphrey. If you wnl tell me how placmg these vessels 
under the American flag will in any way discriminate against you or 
place a dollar's additional burden on you, I will oppose this bill, 
but inasmuch as these vessels have every privilege now that they 
will get under the bill, and in view of the fact that if the bill passes 
they will be compelled to carry American officers (which you admit 
will cost them a little more money), and in view of the further fact 
that if we should need them they may be taken by the Government 
and used for war purposes^ I can not see where the bill is going to 
hurt you any. Instead of increasing the competition, it decreases it. 
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Mr. Raymond. I think we may eliminate the last thing you men- 
tion. We are all glad to furnish vessels to the Government in time 
of war, because it pays well for them. 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes; but that is the very thing we want to avoid 
here. We do not propose in this bill to let them place their own 
price on them. That is the result of our experience in the Spanish 
War. We had to buy foreign vessels during the Spanish War before 
we could get any at reasonable prices. 

Mr. Raymond. They do not pay, perhaps, more than they should. 
I think they get their ships very reasonably. 

Mr. Humphrey. Oh, no; in the Spanish war we did not get them 
reasonably. We paid twice or three times what they were worth. 

Mr. Raymond. If they have everything they want now, Mr. Hum- 
phrey, why do they want that provision in there ? 

Mr. Humphrey. It was stated here that the reason they want it 
is because of the additional political prestige it will give them. But 
what I want to know of you is, why do you oppose it ? 

Mr. Raymond. Because I am afraid it will go farther than Colon 
and Cristobal; that it will bring them through the canal before you 
get through, with the same privileges that we have, or that we may 
wish to have. We are interested m ships that are running down to 
Colon. 

Mr. Humphrey. Do you want to get them under the American flag ? 

Mr. Raymond. They are under the American flag. 

The Chairman. They were built under it. 

Mr. Humphrey. This bill does not increase the competition in 
any way. 

Mr. Raymond. They were built in American shipyards; and we 
purpose sending those ships through the canal. 

Mr. Humphrey. I hope y6u will, and I hope the Government will 
pay your expenses for going through. 

Mr. Raymond. We feel that there is a certain amount of protection 
due us for building this property in this country, at this excessive cost 
of construction and excessive cost of maintenance and operation. 
We do not feel that the foreign-built boat should have the same 
privileges that we have. This is not because the vessels belong to 
the United Fruit Co.; I would sooner see them there than anybody 
else in the world that I know of; but I oppose any flag but the Stars 
and Stripes going through there with a concession. 

Mr. Humphrey. Then, as I understand, your opposition to the 
bill is based on the fact that you are afraid that by reason of the 
passage of the bill they will get some advantage in the way of tolls 
or otherwise through the Panama Canal which should only be extended 
to American-built ships? Is that your position? 

Mr. Raymond. Yes; that is it. 

Mr. Ellis. Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt fche gentleman, I 
want to state that if he is afraid of that he can confine this bill to the 
ports of Colon and Cristobal. 

Mr. Raymond. I have riot any authority to confine it to anything.' 

Mr. Hardy. Is not really the practical objection you have that 
those ships have cost you American ship prices, and you do not want 
to compete with ships that cost foreign prices? 

Mr. Raymond. That is the basic principle. 

Mr. Hardy. On the same principle, if by some means the cost of 
shipbuilding could be cut in two, so that hereafter it would not cost more 
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than half as much as it now does, would you be willing to tie up the 
shipbuilding industry because the vessels you aheady have cost you 
that much more ? 

Mr. Raymond. I should hardly want to answer that question, be- 
cause I am arguing the ship business and not labor, and I do not think 
that will ever occur. If you can settle our labor troubles 

Mr. Hardy. Would you not hke to see some method adopted by 
which we could get cheaper ships, or would you object to that? 

Mr. Raymond. I should like to see cheaper ships, and I should hke 
to see the yards make as much money as they can out of cheaper 
vessels. 

Mr. Hardy. Suppose you were given the same privilege that these 
people have — to buy your ships anywhere — would you object to that ? 

Mr. Raymond. I think I should. Thev were talking of their capi- 
tal here this morning. In our lines and those that are alhed with 
them, under the same ownership, there is easily an investment of from 
$35,000,000 to $40,000,000 and a capitaUzation of about $60,000,000. 

Mr. Hardy. Is not your business the oidv one in the world that 
prefers to buy high-priced implements of traae rather than low-priced 
ones? 

Mr. Raymond. That is not a fair question, because we do not do 
that. We are business men, and we like to buy just as cheaply as we 
can. I am not arguing for that theory. 

Mr. Hardy. But you are unwilling to buy them abroad ? 

Mr. Raymond. We are willing to buy them there if yoii gentlemen 
think we should. 

Mr. Hardy. Ihat is what I ask you — if you are wiUing provided 
the same privilege is given you ? 

Mr. Raymond. But in justice to the capital that has been invested 
you should make some protection for the money that has been 
put out. 

Mr. Hardy. That comes back to the other question. You would 
be opposed, then, to any scheme to reduce the price of ships now 
because you have already got yours ? 

Mr. Raymond. Absolutely not, if you will put those ships under the 
American flag and give them the protection that we have to-day. 

Mr. Hardy. Why should you, as a shipper, be in favor of protec- 
tion that makes it absolutely necessary for you to buy your snips in 
the restricted market of the American shipbuilder? 

Mr. Raymond. Because other things are so protected — our costs 
for operation, supplies, and such things are so high with the American 
Nation — that we have to have similar protection on our coast. That 
is the best answer I can give. 

Mr. Hardy. Mr. Ellis made the statement here (I suppose you were 
present) that so far as operation was concerned, your labor cost just 
the same whetl\er you flew the American flag or some other, except 
that he thought an oflBcer would be paid a Uttle bit more. 

Mr. Raymond. I think Mr. Ellis overlooked some things, tliough 
not intentionally. It does not take a mathematician to figure that 

Jou have a certain amount of capital invested ; and by his own figures 
e said, if my memory is correct, that it was $445,000 against 
$730,000. 

Mr. Hardy. You are right about that. 
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Mr. Raymond. What is going to take care of that ? 

Mr. Hardy. The initial investment is greater when you buy Ameri- 
can-built ships. 

Mr. Raymond. Then, if you are the owner of a ship^ are you going 
to take the risk of the extra $300,000 that you are paymg here, or are 
you going to insure it ? 

Mr. Hardy. I was going to ask you that question. Is it not a 
physical impossibility for you to rim a ship that costs 50 per cent 
more in competition with a ship that costs 50 per cent less ? 

Mr. Raymond. Absolutely; it is impracticable. 

Mr. Hardy. Your insurance is what? About 7 per cent per 
annum? 

Mr. Raymond. That depends on the vessel. No; it is anywhere 
from 2i to 6 per cent. 

Mr. Hardy. Not often higher than 6 ? It has been spoken of here as 
from 6 per cent and above that. 

Mr. Raymond. We do not pay that. You can put it at from 3^ 
to 6 per cent. 

Mr. Hardy. Then, if you are not running on a cash basis, you are 
paying interest on the additional investment? 

Mr. Raymond. No; it all depends on the risk. A ship's insurance 
depends on the trade in which she may be engaged, the record of the 
line, its management, etc. 

Mr. Hardy. That is what I am talking about. If you invest in a 
ship and do not pay all cash, you must Dorrow the money and pay 
interest on that; so it would make a very great difference whether 
you paid interest on a million dollars or on $600,000 ? 

Mr. Raymond. Whether you invest it or whether you borrow it, it 
ought to pay interest ? 

Mr. Hardy. Certainly. Then your higher-cost vessel has to pay 
interest on 50 per cent more? 

Mr. Raymond. That is right. 

Mr. Hardy. And insurance on 50 per cent more? 

Mr. Raymond. That is right. 

Mr. Hardy. And leaving out all other handicaps, you could not run 
in competition with the other vessel in those respects, could you ? 

Mr. Raymond. No; no. 

Mr. Hardy. How much subsidy would it take annually to make up 
the difference as to those two items — ^your interest and your insurance ? 

Mr. SwASEY. Judge, what case are you trying ? 

Mr. Raymond. I am not going into that subject. 

Mr. Humphrey. Mr. Raymond, I want to ask you one question. 
As I understood you, you would not have any objection to this bill if 
the words of the proviso after the words ^'United States'' were 
stricken out — that is, if it just read: ^^ Provided, That the said steam- 
ships shall not engage in the coastwise trade of the United States'' ? 
Then, if the rest of that paragraph were stricken out, I understand 
you would not have any oDJection ? 

Mr. Raymond. No; except that I would sooner see it general than 
for one line only. But we would not oppose it under any circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Humphrey. That is all. 

Mr. Hardy. What are the words you speak of striking out, Mr. 
Humphrey ? 
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Mr. Humphrey. I did not propose to strike them out; I iust 
asked him whether he woyld have any objection to the bill if they 
were out. 

Mr. SwASEY. He refers to all after the words ^* United States.'' 
Mr. Humphrey. So as to make it provide simply that they shall not 
engage in the coastwise trade of the United States. 

STATEMENT OF MR. FRAJSTKLLS D. MOONEY, VICE PBESIDEITT 
Aim GEITE&AL MANAGER OF THE ITEW YORK AND PORTO 
RICO STEAMSHIP CO. 

Mr. MooNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not wish to 
appear as opposing the bill of the United Fruit Co. But representing 
Ainerican snips engaged in the coastwise trade, I wish to appear as 
opposing any special legislation. 

As I imderstand it, the words in the bill which provide that the 
ships shall not be excluded from the trade between this coimtry and 
the ports of the Panama Canal Zone would have this effect: If we 
may assume that American ships are to have a differential tonnage 
dutj, the ships registered imder the American flag, in this case, with 
an initial lower cost, would have a beAefit which the American-built 
ships would not have. 

[personally, speaking for our company (the Porto Rico Line), I will 
say that as a result of the recent action of this committee, which went 
on record as opposing the flagging of foreign-built ships, our company 
is now building in the yards 

Mr. Humphrey. You want to add one more clause to that. We 
did not go on record in that way. You should add * ^foreign ships in 
the coastwise trade.'' 

Mr. MooNEY. I shall be very glad to correct m}^ statement by say- 
ing ^^in the coastwise trade." I am not opposing the flaggmg of 
American sliips engaged exclusively in the foreign trade. 

Mr. Clark. Excuse me a minute. Mr. Humphrey, did we not re- 
fuse registry to one or two ships last year ? 

Mr. Humphrey. In the coastwise trade? 

Mr. Clark. No; for foreign trade. 

Mr. SwASEY. Absolutely. 

Mr. Clark. I think we did. 

Mr. SwASEY. Absolutely. 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes; and I always have. I am one member of 
the committee that never voted for one. 

Mr. SwASEY. That was the resolution that was presented here — 
that no foreign-built ship should be admitted to American registry 
by vote of this committee. 

Mr. Clark. That is what we did. I think you are right. 

Mr. MooNEY. That is my understanding. Air. Humphrey. 

As a result of that action, our company is now spending approxi- 
mately a million dollars in the yard of the Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co. Those vessels are being built with the 
idea of engaging in the coastwise trade of the United States. It 
is not unlikely that if the opportunity offered they would be employed 
in passing through or to ports on the Canal Zone. We would be 
placed at a disadvantage if we then had to compete with foreign ships 
80414—11 3 
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registered under the American flag at a cost (as I think Mr. Ellis 
stated this morning) of, roughly, 50 per cent less. 

With the exception of the words "but shall not be excluded from 
that between this country and the ports of the Panama Canal Zone/' 
I think the bill is fair from our standpoint. 

Mr. Barchfeld. How many vessels have you in your line ? 

Mr. MooNEY. With the three that are now building, we have 14. 

Mr. GouLDEN.. What is the largest one you have ? 

Mr. MooNEY. The largest one in registered tormage is close to 
7,000 tons. 

Mr. Alexander. What is the speed of that ship ? 

Mr. Money. Fifteen knots. 

Mr. Humphrey. Would you have any objection to this bill if the 
words I mentioned awhile ago — those that refer to the Panama 
Canal Zone — were stricken out? 

Mr. MooNEY. I should have no objection, Mr. Humphrey. I 
should simplv like to see a general bill passed, rather than one that 
would inclucfe seventeen or any number of particular ships. 

Mr. Humphrey. Then, in other words, you object to a few coming 
in, but you would not object to all of them coming in ? 

Afr. MOONEY. No • I should not. 

Mr. Humphrey. What is yoiu* objection on that score, inasmuch 
as you are not interested in tne foreign trade, and are running vessels 
that are absolutely protected from foreign competition? What 
difference does it make to you whether few or many vessels come 
into the foreign trade ? 

Mr. MooNEY. I might say that I am interested in vessels running 
in the foreign trade. I am associated with Mr. Raymond, and, 
while I represent the Porto Eico Line, and he has spoken for the other 
lines, I am interested in the Clyde Line, and indu'ectly in the New 
York and Cuba Mail Line; and they have foreign ships to-day. 

Mr. Humphrey. Do any of them want to come in under the 
American flag ? 

Mr. MooNEY. I am not authorized to speak for the New York & 
Cuba Mail Steamship Co. 

Mr. HiJMPHREY. Mr. Chairman, a question has come up here 
about what we did. I think it might be well to read the minutes, as 
both Mr. Clark and Mr. Swasey mentioned it. 

Air. Clark. Can you turn to it ? 

Mr. Humphrey. I have it right here now. In executive session 
it was voted to lay on the table bills H. R. 18566 and H. R. 5288. 
I do not know what they were. 

Mr. Swift (clerk of conunittee) . In those bills the Eva and the 
Andromeda appUed for American registry. 

Mr. Humphrey. Upon motion of Mr. Douglas, seconded by Mr. 
Alexander, the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That it shall be the policy of this committee to decline to consider favor- 
ably any bill for conferring American registry upon foreign-built ships wrecked on 
our coast or elsewhere. 

That resolution related to wrecks; and they always wanted to 
engage in the coastwise trade. On the other hand, tnis committee, 
by unanimous vote, did grant American registry to a foreign-built 
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ship for the foreim trade, and it passed the House by unanimous 
vote, and passed tne Senate by unanimous vote. 

The Chairman. Since this action ? 

Mr. Humphrey. No; not since this, but before. 

Mr. SwASET. It was a good while ago. 

Mr. Clark. I think we nave admitted several of them. 

Mr. Alexander. Under the navigation laws as they exist to-day, 
as I understand, if a ship is admitted to registry under the American 
flag without any limitation in the law, it would be entitled to engage 
in the foreign and the coastwise trade ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Certainly it would. 

Mr. Alexander. Why, certainly. 

Mr. Humphrey. But every member of the committee knows that 
all these foreign-built wrecti wanted to get in the coastwise trade, 
and they refused to take the flag exclusively for the foreign trade. 
That" was offered to them time and time again. That was the 
trouble. The reason they wanted it was because it is of great value. 
It would increase the value of their ships, because they could get into 
the coastwise trade and take the place of some ship that cost twice 
as much. 

Mr. SwASEY. I know; but is it not true that the Andromeda wanted 
to get into the foreign trade and not into the coastwise trade ? 

Mr. Humphrey. No. If it was, I did not understand it so. 

Mr. SwASEY. That was my understandmg of it. 

Mr. Clark. I do not remember as to that. 

Mr. SwASEY. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Alexander. My understanding is that they wanted all the 
privileges of an American ship. 

Mr. Humphrey. To be surej they did not want to be limited. 
They just wanted American registry, with all of its privileges. 

Mr. Alexander. And there was no proposition made that I 
recall to simply give them the American registry and exclude them 
from the coast^vise trade. 

Mr. MoONEY. Is that all, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Chaibman. Does anyone else wish to ask Mr. Mooney any 
questions ? 

Mr. Alexander. I should like to ask the gentleman a question 
or two. 

I beUeve you said you were interested in the Cuba Mail Line ? 

Mr. Mooney. Indirectly; yes, sir. 

Mr. Alexander. That is a foreign line ? 

Mr. Mooney. That is an American companv, sir. 

Mr. Alexander. But it is under a foreign nag ? 

Mr. Mooney. Under the American flag, 

Mr. Alexander. The Cuba Mail Line ? 

Mr. Mooney. The New York and Cuba Mail; yes, sir. 

Mr. Alexander. They are engaged in foreign trade ? 

Mr. Mooney. They are engaged in the trade between New York 
and Cuba and Mexican ports. 

Mr. Alexander. They do not go to any South American ports ? 

Mr. Mooney. No. 

Mr. Humphrey. What are they — American ships ? 
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Mr. MooNEY. American ships; yes, sir. 

Mr. Humphrey. You are getting a subsidy from the GoYernment, 
too, are you not ? 

Mr. MooNEY. Some of those ships are; yes, sir — the mail ships. 

Mr. Humphrey. All of them that are imder the flag. 

Mr. Clark. Under the act of 1891 ? 

Mr. MooNEY. They are nmning some freight ships under the 
American flag, which of coiu-se do not enjoy a subsidy. 

Mr. Hardy. How many ships have you got running on those line& 
that do not have any subsidy ? 

Mr. MooNEY. Are you speaking of the Porto Rico Line ? 

Mr. Hardy. I mean American-built ships. 

Mr. MooNEY. We have no subsidy on the Porto Rican Line. 

Mr. Clark. He is speaking of the Cuban line. 
. Mr. MooNEY. I prefer not to answer that. I am not authorized to 
answer for the New York and Cuba Mail. I can simply answer the 
question by saying that we have ships engaged in the foreign trade 
running under the American flag at present. 

Mr. HtJMPHREY. But you do not say that you have any ships run- 
ning under the American flag in the foreign trade that are not receiving 
a subsidy, do you ? 

Mr. MooNEY. Yes, I do say that we have not. 

Mr. HtJMPHREY. I wish you would give me the name of such a 
vessel. 

Mr. MooNEY. They are freight ships, as I have just said. 

Mr. Humphrey. I want to know what ones they are. 

Mr. MooNEY. I will give you the names of two of the ships — the 
Vigilanda and the MatanzdSj and there are several others. 

Mr. Humphrey. You are running them in connection with the lines 
that do receive a subsidy ? 

Mr. MooNEY. Yes; they are operated by that line. 

Mr. Duff. On an entirely different route. 

Mr. Humphrey. Are they running on regular lines, or are they run 
only occasionally ? 

Mr. MooNEY. They are running on regular lines to various ports^ 
as the cargo offers. 

Mr. Humphrey. Do they run on a regular schedule ? 

Mr. MooNEY. No; they*^do not. 

Mr. Hardy. Do they engage part of the time in coastwise traflSc ? 

Mr. MooNEY. No. Just now they are engaged in the Cuban trade. 

Mr. Hardy. But they can do so on occasion ? You let them engage 
in the coastwise trade ? 

Mr. MooNEY. Under the American flag; ves, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. Then they are not exclusively in the foreign trade ? 

Mr. MooNEY. They are not confined to the foreign trade. They 
may engage in the coastwise trade. 

Mr. Duff. But as a matter of fact, are they not running on a 
regular line ? 

Mr. MooNEY. Yes; they are. 

Mr. Duff. From New i ork to Nassau, and around to Santiago ? 

Mr. MooNEY. They are on their regular schedule to the points 
where the lines separate. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. J. W. POWELL, ASSISTANT TO THE PBESI- 
DENT OF THE WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS SHIP & ENGINE BUILD- 
ING CO., OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Mr. Powell. Gentlemen, when I came down here to-day I did not 
know that this question was going to develop along these lines, and I 
do not feel that 1 am entirely ready to speak to the committee to-day.. 
I am very sure there are large interests that ought to be represented 
here opposing this bill that are not here. As the situation has devel- 
oped, this bill simply comes down to the question of whether foreign- 
built ships shall be admitted to American registry for use in the for- 
eign traae only. As a shipbuilder, I am extremely opposed to that 
proposition, and I know that every other American shipyard will 
take the same attitude. 

Mr. Humphrey. Are you speaking on that point from knowledge, 
or are you just giving an opinion about it ? I ask because I think you 
are mistaken about it. 

Mr. Powell. I am giving my opinion. 

Mr. Alexander. I do not understand what interest you represent. 

Mr. Powell. The William Cramp & Sons shipyard. 

Mr. Alexander. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Powell. There are invested in the four large shipyards on 
the Atlantic coast in the neighborhood of sixty-odd millions of dollars. 
That capital has not paid a cent of dividend in the last eight years. 
Since the beginning of the investment in those yards I do not sup- 

fose the average return on the capital invested has been 2 per cent, 
think it is considerably less than that. If we could be sure that a 
proposition for foreign-built ships to trade under the American flag 
m the foreign trade only would never go any farther our position 
might be different. But, gentlemen, in legislation there is no stop- 
ping. Things do not stand still. They go one way or the other* 
Either there is going to be legislation that will permit us to build up 
our foreign trade or else the foreign-built ship will be in the coasting 
trade, and this is only one step in that direction. 

I think the question is altogether too big to be acted on without 
due consideration, and I should like to ask the committee to post- 
pone further hearings on this matter for two weeks, in order to give 
us a chance to bring this question before the shipyards and before 
the different interests that ought to be down here to oppose it. 

Mr. Hltmphrey. How long nas it been since your company has 
built a foreign ship ? 

Mr. Powell. The last ship we built for the foreign trade was for 
the New York and Cuba mail service. That ship left our yard in 1907. 

Mr. Humphrey. How long has it been since there has been a ship 
built in the United States exclusively for the foreign trade ? 

Mr. Powell. That ship was built exclusively for the foreign trade. 
She calls at no ports except Habana and New York. 

Mr. Humphrey. Is that the last one ? 

Mr. Powell. That is the last one. There were two of them built 
at the same time; that is, from our yard. 

Mr. Humphrey. Do you know of a ship now being built in the 
United States exclusively for the foreign trade ? 

Mr. Powell. Yes; I Know of a ship that is now being built for 
trade between Cuba and Porto Rico. 
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Mr. HuMPHBET. Do ^ovi call that exclusively in the foreign trade ? 
Mr. Powell. I certainly do not call it for trade to the United 
States. It is from an insular possession to a foreign coimtry. 
Mr. HuMPHBEY. Is it flying the American flag? 
The Chaibman. Where is that being built ? 
Mr. Powell. It is being built at the Fore River Shipbuilding Ck). 

?rard; I do not know exactly for whom. The capital came partly 
rom England and partly from Habana. 

Mr. HxjMPHBEY. What was the reason of that ship being built here t 
Are you building it as cheaply as they could build it abroad ? 

Mr. Powell. 1 am not building it, sir; I do not know anythij^ 
about its cost. I know the fact tnat it is being built, and that it is 
for that trade. 

Mr. Habdy. Is it flying the American flag ? 

Mr. Powell. I do not know whether it wiU fly the American flag 
or the Cuban flag. 

Mr. Raymond. Is there any American capital there ? 

Mr. Powell. I can not answer that, either. I think there is, 
though. 

Mr. Ellis. If this bill does not pass, is that going to help out your 
shipbuilding any ? 

Mr. Powell. It will help us out to this extent — that it will show 
that Congress does not have in mind a free-ship bill, and it will make 
it that much easier to get some sort of subsidy legislation that will 
give the American shipbuilder a chance. So far as the American 
shipbuilders go, a free-trade proposition would not hurt them one 
particle; but if you are going to protect every other industry except 
the shipbuilding business, then the shipbuilding business can not do 
any of the foreign trade. 

Mr. Ellis. This bill wiU not help you in the matter of repairing 
and reclassing ships ? 

Mr. Powell. I do not see that it will make any difference about 
repairing them. 

Mr. Ellis. And reclassing them ? 

Mr. Powell. Certainly; reclassing them is not going to help us 
in any way. 

Mr. Humphbey. Will the passage of this bill prevent your com- 
pany from building a single ship, so far as you know ? 

Mr. Powell. I can not say what the effect of the passage of this 
bill will be. 

There is another question that has not been directly brought up 
here: Mr. Humphrey asked what would be the effect of striking out 
the clause that relates to the Panama Canal ? If you strike out that 
clause and simply say that these ships shall carry the American flag, 
with the right to trade to foreign ports, nobody knows in what form 
Congress may finally act on the question of the canal dues and tolls, 
or miether the very fact that a ship flies the American flag will not 
let her go through the canal under any benefits that Congress may 
see fit to give to American-built ships. 

Mr. Humphbey. Suppose it should — do you think it is not of any 
value to the United States to have some 17 vessels of this class 
under the American flag ? 

Mr. Powell. I do not see, Mr. Humphrey, that the United States 
will benefit one iota by having those 17 ships fly the American flag. 
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Mr. HuMPHBEY. Probably you can inform us, then, in case of war, 
if such a thing should happen, where we could get American ships ? 

Mr. Powell. In the first place, those ships are very, very Uttle 
suitable for use in time of war. I do not know these particular ships 
weU enough to give as well-considered an opinion as 1 should like to 
give. But from what I know of the type oi ship used in that trade, 
it is not a ship that is suitable for anvthing save very special work. 

Mr. Humphrey. They are better tnan the ones that we used to 
carn^ our troops over to Cuba. 

'Mir. Powell. Nothing could be worse than those, Mr. Humphrey. 
I saw that fleet down there, and it was a disgrace to the United States. 

Mr. Humphrey. Of course it was; and it imperiled the life of 
every soldier that went on it. 

Mr. Powell. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Humphrey. The War Department itself said that the only 
justification for the starting of that expedition was its safe arrival. 

Mr. Powell. I can enturely agree to that. But bringing these 
ships under the American flag is not going to make conditions any 
better. 

Mr. Clark. Did I understand you a while ago to say that if you 
were certain this legislation would stop with the foreign trade, there 
would not be any o1[)iection to it ? 

Mr. Powell. 1 said that I did not know that I would make any 
objection to it then. That is another question. 

Mr. Clark. Your fear 

Mr. Powell. My fear is that this is merely an entering wedge. 

Mr. Clark. And that it will be extended to the coastwise trade ? 

Mr. Powell. And that it will be extended to the coastwise trade. 

Mr. Clark. As it stands now, the American shipyards have a 
monopoly of the coastwise shipbuilding, have they not ? 

Mr. Powell. Yes. 

Mr. Clark. You do all of that, and you have not built a foreign 
ship since 1907 ? 

Mr. Powell. We finished the last ship in 1907. 

Mr. Clark. That is, 14 years ago? 

Mr. Powell. 1907 ? That is four years ago. 

Mr. Clark. Oh, yes; four years ago. If you do not build any for 
the foreign trade at all 

Mr. Powell. We may have a proposition to-morrow to build some 
more ships. 

Mr. Clark. Just a moment. If you are not building any ships at 
all for the foreign trade, this legislation as to foreign ships can not 
affect you in any way, can it ? 

Mr. Powell. Why, certainly, sir. It may affect us to-morrow. 
Suppose this bill goes through. Why should any company wanting 
to build a steamship to nm between New York and Habana go to 
the expense of buying the ship in this country ? They can go abroad 
and buy the slun for 40 per cent less. 

Mr.. Clark. They do not buy it from you now, do they? 

Mr. Powell. They do buy them from us now. That is the very 
point. They bought two in 1906 and two in 1907; that is foxir ships. 

Mr. Hardy. It has been practically four years since you had any? 

Mr. Powell. It takes a Uttle wmle for their trade to grow up. 
Now, the time is just coming when we can look forward to two more, 
though perhaps not this year 
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Mr. Alexander. Your notion is that if this bill passes some other 
enterprising company will 

Mr. Powell. Will certainly take advantage of the same thing. 

Mr. Alexander (continuing). Will go abroad and buy ships and 
come in here with them, and if we are consistent we will pass them in ? 

Mr. Powell. That is it, exactly. 

Mr. Hardy. And as I understand it, after waiting four years, hope 
deferred has not made the heart sick ? 

Mr. Powell. Not at all, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. You still hope for some more ? 

Mr. Powell. If a shipbuilder let the heart grow sick on such 
things as that, there would not be anybody in tlie business in this 
country. 

Mr. Hardy. You would not make very much money on building 
a ship every four years, would you ? 

Mr. Powell. We do not live on our shipbuilding business, sir. 
Fortunately, 50 per cent of our business is not shipbuilding. That is 
what we are living on to-day, waiting for the dav when shipbuilding 
will give us a decent return upon the capital and brains invested in it. 

Mr. Hardy. Do you mean to say that with an absolute monopoly 
there is no profit in shipbuilding for the coastwise trade ? 

Mr. Powell. I mean to say that there are so many yards in the 
business that they do not maKe a profit on the ships tliat are built. 

Mr. Hardy. Had you not better go out of the business and let the 
foreigner build them all, then ? 

Mr. Powell. 1 hat is a question that our stock owners can answer 
better than I can, sir. I have just told you that there are over 
$60,000,000 invested in those yards that have not had one cent of 
dividends since 1902 or 1903. 

Mr. Hardy. Do not our coastwise and inland shipping amount to 
some ten times as much as our foreign trade shipping would anyhow ? 

Mr. Powell. That is a fi^re that I can not give you off-hand, sir. 
So far as the inland shipbuilding goes, except that of rivers, and so 
forth, of course we do not come mto that. Of course we can not do 
anything with the big end of the shipbuilding business on the Lakes. 
We are not in a position to compete with that. 

Mr. Hardy. You have just the coastwise business ? 

Mr. Powell. We have simply the coastwise and Sound business, 
and occasionally something else. 

Mr. Hardy. Let me ask you a question: You were asked about 
taking troops over to Cuba. Were there no coastwise vessels that 
were fit to transport them ? 

Mr. Powell. There were a few good ships in that fleet. There were 
the Yale and the Harvard (formerlv the Paris and the New Yoric), 
and the St, Paul and the St. Louis j from the International Mercantile 
Marine Co., and there were some very good ships from the Ward Line. 
Most of those ships were built in the Cramps^ vard. Outside of 
that, the rest of the ships, as a rule, were not nt for the service. 
There were one or two that were better or worse than the average. 

Mr. Hardy. Is it not just possible that the railroad combination 
between your coastwise ships and the railroads may keep you from 
having a valuable coastwise industry in building ships ? 

Mr. Powell. I do not know anything about that, sir. That is 
something I have never had anything to do with. 
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Mr. Hardy. You are not in the shipping business ? 

Mr. Powell. I am not in the shipping business. 

Mr. Hardy. All that you know is that 5^our business is dead ? 

Mr. Powell. I do not say our business is dead, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. Well, dead for four years at a time ? 

Mr. Powell. Not at all, sir. 

Mr. Clark. It is languishing. 

Mr. Powell. I said that we had had no ships to build for the for- 
eign trade for four years. 

Mr. Hardy. It only languishes in periods of four years, or about 
that. 

Mr. Powell. Fortunately, there is other business. 

Mr. Hardy. You now have hope of another one in about how long ? 

Mr. Powell. We do not put any dates on our hopes, sir. 

Mr. GouLDEN. How many vessels have you built for the coastwise 
trade in the last four years ? 

Mr. Powell. For the coastwise trade, comparatively few. We 
have finished one boat for Mr. Raymond within that period; and we 
have done a considerable amount of small work, including one large 
side-wheel steamer for the Sound — the Commonwealth, 

Mr. Goulden. You have done a considerable amount of repair 
work ? 

Mr. Powell. Oh, yes; a large amount of repairs, and of course we 
have done a great deal of work for the Navy. That is, we have fin- 
ished one battleship, one coUier, and half a dozen destroyers, and we 
have another battleship well along toward completion. 

Mr. Alexander. You said there would not be any benefit that 
would accrue to us from admitting these vessels. Would not these 
vessels of 12 J knots speed be of any value to the Navy as coUiers or 
troop ships or cruisers ? 

Mr. Powell. If I could see the plans of those vessels I could answer 
you very much better. In the first place, right on the face of things, 
they are too slow for most purposes. In the next place, it is practi- 
cally certain that ships built for that trade are unsuitable for a good 
many other purposes. I do not mean to say that there are not some 
specific uses to which they might be put to good advantage. But, 
generally speaking, they are not a type of ship that the NaVy wants 
for an auxiliary in time of war. 

Mr. Humphrey. What is the speed of the new coUier that is being 
built? 

Mr. Powell. The new colliers? Fourteen knots — that is, 14 
knots loaded with 12,500 tons of coal. As a matter of fact, the one 
coUier that is running is a 15-knot boat. 

Mr. Ellis. They made 14 knots on their trial trip. 

Mr. Powell. Fourteen knots for 48 hours, loaded with 12,500 tons 
of coal. 

Mr. Ellis. Guaranteed ? 

Mr. Powell. That is her guaranteed speed. The Cyclops can do 
15, if they ever want her to go that fast. 

Mr. Humphrey. I want to ask you another question about the 
ships that were built for the foreign trade, because that is an interest- 
ing question. Is not the reason those ships were built in this country 
because they wanted to run and carry the mail ? And are they not 
being used for that purpose ? 
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Mr. Powell. They are running to Habana, and they are carrying' 
some mail, althoi^h not very much. Most of the mail to Haoana. 
goes via Knights Key. 

Mr. Humphrey. In other words, they had to be American-builc ships- 
in order to get the subsidy they are now receiving ? 

Mr. Powell. Yes; but they already had ships on that Une that 
were getting the subsidy, and that were running in that trade. 

Mr. Humphrey. Of course; but in order to put another one on that 
line they had to get an American-built ship, or else go without Gov- 
ernment assistance? 

Mr. Powell. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Humphrey. So really, as a matter of fact, when you come to- 
look at it, there has been no ship built in tins country for the foreigrk 
trade for over seven years except ships that wanted to run in a 
certain trade, and receive certain assistance from the Government 
that compelled their building in American yards ? 

Mr. Powell. I have just mentioned the one that is being built to 
run between Habana and Porto Rico. 

Mr. Humphrey. I am not familiar with that one. I do not know 
what the circumstances are there. 

Mr. Powell. That is one exception. 

Mr. Humphrey. One exception; yes. 

Mr. Ellis. I think it is their intention to fly the Cuban flag. 

Mr. Powell. I should not be at all surprised if it is to be under the 
Cuban flag. 

Mr. Humphrey. Do you know whether it will receive any assist- 
ance from Cuba ? 

Mr. Powell. Oh, no; they are receiving no subsidy from Cuba. 

Mr. Hardy. How did they come to build in this country, if it cost 
them so much more, and yet they are going to. put it under the 
Cuban flag ? 

Mr. Powell. My only information about that is hearsay; but I 
understood there were financial questions involved that made it a 
satisfactory proposition for them to build in this country. Certainly 
they did not build here because they could build here more cheaply, 
because any shipbuilder will admit to you that under the con* 
ditions that exist here we can not build that type of boat within 4Q 
per cent of what you can buy abroad for. 

Mr. Clark. Why can you not do that ? 

Mr. Powell. Because the wages in our yard are just exactly 60 
per cent higher than the average wages in the yards doing the same 
Kind of work in England. That means 25 per cent of the cost of the 
ship right there. Those figures I have verified personally, as I have 
haa an opportunity to go through the books of a large firitish ship- 
yard doing the same class of work: that we are doing. On top of that 
our average material cost is perhaps 25 per cent more, because we 
buy our material in this country, and it is all manufactured under 
the same relative labor conditions that we build the ships under in 
our yard. If labor represents 50 per cent of the cost of tne ship and 
that costs 50 per cent more, there is 26 per cent of the total cost of 
your ship; and if your material costs you 25 per cent more on the 
other half of the smp there is 12^ per cent more, making 37^ per cent 
of the cost of the ship that you can see right on the face of things. 
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Mr. Clark. When you have a monopoly of the buildmg of ships 
for the coastwise trade, is not that sufficient ? 

Mr. Powell. No, sir; it is not sufficient. 

Mr. Clark. Is it not sufficient to enable you to contest with the 
foreigners in the building of foreign ships ? 

Mr. Powell. If you gentlemen will amend the Sherman antitrust 
law so that the four big shipjards on this coast can form a trust, we 
can get a price for the coastmg business that will give tis a profit on 
our capital. But as long as we are in active competition and are 
putting the prices down to the lowest possible notch in order to 
get enough business to keep alive, we can not live on the coasting 
Business. 

Mr. Hardy. You stated just now that for financial reasons — ^you 
were speaking from hearsay — this vessel that is intended to fly the 
Cuban flag was built in America at greater cost. I want to know, 
although it is hearsay, or whatever it is, what the reasons were that 
induced those business men to pay 50 per cent more than they could 
get the same vessel for to fly the Cuban flag. 

Mr. Powell. I am not in a position to answer that question. I 
do not know enough about it, and I might make statements here 
that another shipbuilder might consider prejudicial. 

Mr. Hardy. It was not a common-sense business proposition^ 
was it ? 

Mr. Powell. It might be a very common-sense business proposi- 
tion. There are a great many other things in the world that nave to 
be considered besides the question of first cost. If you want to buy 
a suit of clothes, the first cost is not the onlv thing you consider. 

Mr. Hardy. But you can not tell us what those other considerations 
are? 

Mr. Powell. I am not able to tell you what they are. 

Mr. Hardy. It looks rather curious to me. It was curiosity 
that prompted me to want to know. 

Mr. Alexander. You are a graduate of Annapolis, are you not ? 

Mr. Powell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Alexander. That is my recollection. You resigned from the 
Navy to go with the Cramps ? 

Mr. Powell. Yes, sir. 

The point I would like to put clearly before the committee is that 
we should like to have a postponement of this hearing in order to 
have a chance to bring before the committee the people who are 
interested in defeating this bill, because it is the forerunner of general 
le^lation of very wide scope. 

The Chairman. How long a time would you like to have ? 

Mr. Powell. Two weeks, sir. 

The Chairman. How would a week from next Thursday suit you I 

Mr. Powell. Very well; a week from Thursday, sir. 

Mr. GouLDEN. That would be about the 9th ? 

The Clerk. It would be the 9th. 

The Chairman. I think there will be no objection to giving them 
an opportunity to present the matter to us. 

Mr. Powell. Verv well, sir. 

Mr. Ellis. Mr. Chairman, in connection with a postponement of 
the consideration of the bill, I should like to say that it is a pretty 
long trip from New Orleans up here, and I should not like to see it 
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postponed for two weeks. That would make it almost impossible to 
get any legislation at this session of Congress. 

The Chairman. I think I can answer for you that it will be impos- 
sible to put the legislation through at this session anyway, now; and 
I certainly would not think of admitting that we could consider the 
matter and close it to-day with people who are interested desiring 
to be heard. I certainly should very strongly oppose taking action 
on it to-day. 

Mr. Humphrey. Does anybody else want to be heard ? 

Mr. Ellis. I did not ask to have action taken to-day. 

The Chairman. But, Mr. Ellis, the gentleman who has just taken 
his seat asked to have a postponement for two weeks, and finally 
said that a week from Thursday would answer his purpose. 

Mr. Humphrey. I should certainly oppose a postponement for 
that length of time. If we want to do anvthing on this bill, we want 
to do it. In addition to that fact, I think the members of this 
<5ominittee know the effect that this is going to have. I do not want 
to hurry it through if there are any other gentlemen that want to 
be heard. But we want to act on it, because there is not a man on this 
committee who does not know the circumstances and conditions. It is 
something they are perfectly familiar with; and I do not think addi- 
tional evidence will amount to anything. 

The Chairman. People who have a large amount of moneV" 
invested desire time to appear in opposition to the bill, and I think 
they are entitled to it. 

Mr. Humphrey. That simplv means killing the bill. 

The Chairman. I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. Hardy. If we postpone it for two weeks, we might as well 
<juit right now. 

Mr. Humphrey. Of course if the majority of the committee 

The Chairman. I think there is no doubt it means killing the 
bill; but I do not think it will be possible to put it through under any 
circumstances. 

Mr. Goulden. I do not see why postponing further hearings until 
a week from to-day would not be sufficient time. All these ship- 
yards are in the East. 

STATEMENT OF CAPT. W. G. RAWDLE, MARINE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF THE NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING CO., OF CAMDEN, 
NEW JERSEY. 

Mr. Handle. Mr. Chairman, I approve of all the remarks mad« by 
Mr. Powell, of the Cramp Ship Buildrng Co. Representing large inter- 
ests in shipbuilding, I most respectfully ask for a postponement such 
as he proposes, with your approval. 

The Chairman. It is suggested that we postpone the matter until 
A week from to-day. How would that answer ? 

Mr. Randle. a week is a short period in which to combat such a 
momentous proposition as that which comes before this committee. 
The admission of 17 foreign-built ships under the American flag, with 
the privileges that they ask, is going to interfere very much with the 
«hipDuilding interests of the country. Therefore I most respectfully 
ask that we have as long a period as possible to prepare to combat 
the provisions of the bill. 
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Mr. Humphrey. How long has it beeu since you built a vessel for 
the foreign trade ? 

Mr. Randle. The last ships we built for the foreign trade, the 
oversea trade, were built nine years ago. 

Mr. Humphrey. Why have you not been building them since that 
time? 

Mr. Randle. On accoimt of the depression in the shipbuilding 
industry generally and the maritime interests of the country, Mr. 
Humplirey. 

Mr. Humphrey. You have heard these other gentlemen state the 
number of vessels that have been built since that time in the f greign 
trade, to engage in trade with these countries right down here — tm 
nearest trade Siat \ve have. 

Mr. Randle. Yes, sir; we are perfectly aware of that. 

Mr. Humphrey. That is almost coastwise trade. Why did you 
not build some of those ships ? 

Mr. Randle. Because we were not asked to, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. Is it not Ukely to be a fact that you will not be asked 
to build them if these ships can be built for 50 per cent less elsewhere, 
and simply fly another flag? 

Mr. Randle. It certainly will be the fact, sir, if they are allowed 
to come here after they are built and seek American registry amd 
flag, and have it granted. 

Mr. Hardy. Has it not been the efl'ect that without asking for 
American registry our capital has just been invested in ships under a 
foreign flag ? 

Mr. Randle. The reason why there has been no inquiry foy bids 
from us for vessels for the over-sea trade is because legislation in the 
halls of Congress has been detrimental to the general maritime inter- 
ests of the country. 

Mr. Hardy. But here are these 17 vessels that have been built 
in the last nine years, have they not ? 

Mr. Randle. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. And our own capital built them; did it not ? 

Mr. Randle. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. And it built them without any kind of premium or 
subsidy or anything of the kind ? 

Mr. Randle. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. Do you want conditions to stay as they are ? 

Mr. Randle. No, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. So that American capital can not go to an American 
ship? . 

Mr. Randle. I contend that if we are to contend favorably with 
foreign-built ships, we shall have to reduce the price of labor in this 
country 50 per cent. You know very well, gentlemen, that it would 
be heresy to go before this country and say to the men working in our 
yards and otner yards, and all tmough the manufacturing industries 
of the country, tnat produce the material that goes into the building 
of ocean liners and battleships, and so on: ^^Your wages will be re- 
duced 50 per cent to-morrow, so that we can compete with foreign 
shipbuilders." 

Mr. Hardy. Now, let me ask you some questions. As the law now 
stands, these ships that are owned by Americans will be built in for- 
eign countries and fly foreign flags in order to do this business, will 
they not ? 
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Mr. Randlb. To a certain extent, yes. 

Mr. Hardy. In nine years you have not built one, have you ? 

Mr. Eandle. No. 

Mr. Habdy. Are you likely to build one in another nine years ? 

Mr. Randle. With proper legislation. 

Mr. Habdy. But I am talking about the law as it stands now. 

Mr. Randle. Yes, sir; as it stands now. 

Mr. Habdy. You very likely will not build one in nine years ? 

Mr. Randle. We have been appealing to Congress, as you are 
aware 

Mr. Habdy. Leaving out your appeals, with the law as it now 
stands, you are not likely to build one in another nine years, are you ? 

Mr. Randle. I do not know. Yes; we might. 

Mr. Habdy. To engage in this kind of business ? 

Mr. Randle. We are ouilding two or three now. 

Mr. Habdy. Now, about your appeal to Congress. Is not your 
axipeal to Congress, in substance, simply that to enable you to Duild 
smp^ t^€ompete with these cheaper-built foreign ships you must have 
a subsidy ? 

Mr. Randle. Yes; w» must have Government support. 

Mr. Habdy. That subsidy, to h% successful, must be equal to the 
difference in the cost of the ships, must ii not ? 

Mr. Randle. I think the people that are inteftsted in the building 
of ships 

Mr. Habdy. You do not answer my question. 

Mr. Randle. Excuse me. 

Mr. Habdy. In order to be successful, the subsidy must be equal 
to the difference in the cost of the ships ? 

Mr. Randle. In the cost of the running expenses only, I think. 

Mr. Habdy. In the original cost, too ? 

Mr. Randle. No; I do not think that enters so largely into it. 

Mr. Habdy. The vessel costs 50 per cent more 

Mr. Randle. Yes; but still, from the experience that I have had 
in the trans-Atlantic service for 30 years or more, under the American 
flag, with those that I have been connected with, I am positive that 
the first cost is not the initial cause of the competition. 

Mr. Hardy. Let us leave out the other causes. Your first cost 
necessitates an additional amount of insurance, does it not ? 

Mr. Randle. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Habdy. Your repairs are also higher; are they not? 

Mr. Randle. I think the patriotism mat exists in the hearts of the 
people interested in the revival of the merchant marine of the United 
States is quite sufficient to make them willing to lay out that first 
increased cost. But the continual running at higher expense is 
another matter. 

Mr. Habdy. Let us see. What is the average life of a steel vessel, 
say of 6,000 tons ? Ten years, 20 years, or what ? 

Mr. Randle. Oh, it is unlimited, if they are taken care of. 

Mr. Habdy.' Do not the repairs cost about as much as the original 
vessel cost during its life ? 

Mr. Randle. No, sir; no, sir. They do not. 

Mr. Habdy. So you think, then, that the fact that your vessels cost 
50 per cent more to start with would not make any difference ? It 
costs 50 per cen1#more to repair them, too, does it not? 
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Mr. Randle. The ordinary oversea ship does not cost 50 per cent 
more. 

Mr. Hardy. Is there not a long statute which makes you pay 60 
per cent duty on any repairs that you have made abroad ? 

Mr. Randle. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Hardy. That is on the groimd that it costs 50 per cent more 
here, is it not ? 

Mr. Randle. But it does not cost more than about 30 per cent 
more in the case of the ordinary over-sea ship, unless she is an expen- 
sive passenger ship. 

Mr. Hardy. Now, I get back to my question: To enable you to 
compete in the foreign trade on the high seas, must you not have 
something to put you equal in the original cost and the cost of repairs 
and insurance ? 

Mr. Randle. That is what I was working up to, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. Then you want a subsidy to equal that amount ? 

Mr. Randle. Until the merchant marine of the United States is 
perfectly self-supporting it will have to be given the difference 
between the runnmg expenses under the American flag and the run- 
ning expenses under a foreign flag. 

Mr. Hardy. And it does not make any difference about the original 
cost? 

Mr. Randle. No ; I do not think that makes any difference at all. 
I do not think that would actually make any difference. 

Mr. Hardy. And yet these very vessels that you are talking about 
now are manned, are they not, by the same class of men that foreign 
vessels have in the same trade ? Do they not get their crews in the 
same ports, at the same wages ? Your British vessel is also required 
to have a greater space for each member of the crew, is she not ? 

Mr. Randle. Do you mean these that they are asking to get in 
imder American registry ? 

Mr. Hardy. These 17 vessels get their crews right where their com- 
petitors get them ? They get them now, flying the British flag, right 
where they would get them if they flew the American flag ? 

Mr. Randle. Yes. 

Mr. Hardy. And they pay the same wages for them now that they 
would pay if thev flew the American flag ? 

Mr. Kandle. No; they do not. 

Mr. Hardy. All except the oflScers ? 

Mr. Randle. No; the overhead expenses are greater. 

Mr. Hardy. Why would they pay more in New Orleans, for in- 
stance, to get a deck hand, say, because they flew the American flag ? 
As a matter of business, if you were there, would you pay any more if 
you flew the American fla^ ? 

Mr. Randle. No, indeed. 

Mr. Hardy. Then do not the crews come from the same class of 
men, in the same locality, at the same wages ? 

Mr. Randle. A few of them do; just the few workingmen they use. 

Mr. Hardy. How many of them receive different wages ? Do not 
the British have a class of officers that are just about as good as the 
Americans ? 

Mr. Randle. Just as good; oh, yes. 

Mr. Hardy. Do they not pay them about the same ? 

Mr. Randle. No; oh, no; no, indeed; not by one-half. 
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Mr. Hardy. I refer to thos^ that are over here now engaged in this 
busmess, that do not go back across the ocean. Take the case of 
these vessels where Americans employ them. 

Mr. Randle. There are Norwegian and Swedish steamers runnin, 
out of the port of Philadelphia to-day with 'Norwegian captains aii( 
crews whose captains are getting $25 a month, sir. I know it from 
personal inquiry. Twenty-five dollars a month is all that is paid the 
captains of those httle Norwegian steamers, running out of Phila- 
delphia, down after bananas. 

iir. Hardy. They have not formed a union yet ? 

Mr. Randle. No; they certainly have not. if you had an Amer- 
ican there, he would not undertake the position for less than $150 i^ 
month. 

Mr. Hardy. They will get a union pretty soon. 

Mr. Randle. There is where the difference is. 

The Chairman. Are there any other questions to be asked of Mr. 
Randle relating to the bill ? 

Mr. Alexander. The gentleman asked for a postponement. 

Mr. Randle. Yes; I respectfully ask for a postponement. 

Mr. Alexander. We will take up that matter with the committee 
later. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JAMES H. HATDEN, OF WASHIHOTON, D. C, 
BEPBESENTIira A. H. BULL & CO., OF NEW TOBK. 

Mr. Hayden. Mr. Chairman, I learned on Friday last that the 
committee would take up the bill for consideration to-day. 

The Chairman. Whom do you represent, Mr. Hayden? 

Mr. Hayden. I represent here to-day A. H. Bull & Co., of New 
York, considerable owners of American tonnage engaged in the coast- 
ing trade, and also owners of some foreign tonnage. In addition to 
that, Mr. Chairman, I represent a number of interests that I believe 
will be deeply concerned m the outcome of this bill. I have commu- 
nicated witn them, and I know they are considering the presentation of 
protests against its favorable consideration by the committee. But m 
the interval since last Friday they obviously have had no opportunity 
to formulate their plans. 1 have, and would like to present to the 
committee, a letter directed to me by Bull & Co., of New i ork. While 
it is directed to me personally, instructing me to appear and protest 
against this measure in their behalf, I doubt whether a business man's 
and shipowner's reasons for a protest can be expressed in a way that 
will appeal better to the committee. 

(The letter reads as follows:) 

[A. H. Bull Steamship Co., A. H. Bull & Co., General Agents.] 

8 AND 10 Bridge Strbbt, 
New York, January ^7, 1911. 
James H. Hayden, Esq., 

Bond Building, Waahingtcn, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Your favor of the 25th received, with copy of H. R. bill 31689, for 
which we thank you. 

We would like to have you prepare a protest and file it in our behalf, for we are very 
much opposed to special legislation of any kind. If there is to be any legislation in 
favor of snipping, it should be of a general nature, that we and everyone concerned 
could have the benefit of, and at least could know what to depend upon and " trim 
sails" accordingly. 
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If the United Fruit Co. or any other vessel owner wish to procure the American 
r^istry for profit, protection, or because Am^can steamers will be free from toll in 
passing through the Panama Canal, or if for any other purpose they desire the American 
r^Jstry for their floating property, they should be obugea to do as we have had to do — 
build them in the Unitea States and pay the prices therefor. 

Because there had been special legislation in behalf of other owners of steamship 
property, we were led to believe there would be, in our behalf, a United States 
registry granted our steamship Eva. After we had been so misled, the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fishenes, with Congress, decided that there would be no fur- 
ther special l^islation whatever in the interests of any shipowners. Having refused 
special legislation in the Eva^s case, compelling us to build our steamers at a nigh cost 
in the shipbuilding yards, it seems to us manifestly unfair to grant special l^^lation 
to others, giving them what was denied to us. 

We do not object to the United Fruit Co. or any other vessel owner securing the 
United States flag for their, vessels, if they do so under a general bill, giving every- 
body the same privilege granted to them. Otherwise, as we have stated above, we 
are totall^r opposed to bill H. R. 31689, and shall be against any measure granting 
special privileges to special companies or individuals. 

Yours, very truly, A. H. Bull & Co. 

P. S. — If it is necessary for us to appear before the committee, telegraph us and we 
will endeavor to be on hand, though we have plenty to do here. 

That suggests to me that it might be well to consider what has been 
the policy of Congress toward foreign shipping since the beginning of 
the Government. From the beginning up to 1852, foreign vessels 
were barred from our coastwise and foreign trade. In that year there 
was passed a general act, of which all might avail themselves, under 
whion, when a foreign-built vessel had been wrecked in this country, 
she might be repaired in American shipyards; and if the cost of 
repairs, American labor and American material, then amounted to 
three-fourths of the vessel's value when repaired, she came in without 
anything being done bevond executive action in granting her registry. 

In 1906 that general law was repealed, this committee and Congress 
being of the opinion that to admit repaired foreign-built wrecks under 
those circumstances worked injustice to those who build their ships 
in American yards; that it was unfair to allow a man, by repairing 
a foreign wreck which would cost him not to exceed 50 or 60 per cent 
of the cost of an American vessel, to put her in competition with the 
latter. So that law was repealed. That was the second change of 
policy. 

Following that, Congress seems to have returned to its first policy 
of admitting foreign-built vessels to American registry, including 
the coasting trade, by special enactment, because shortly after the 
repeal of the wreck bill in 1907 Congress passed a special act for the 
admission of the Luckenbach vessels Mane and Success. 

Then came another change. Supposing that Congress had returned 
to its first policy, and would admit a foreign-built vessel upon proof 
that a certain amount (75 per cent or more of her total cost) had been 
spent in this country, the owners of the Eva asked American registry 
for her. The bill was bitterly contested by American shipowners and 
shipbuilders; and Congress and this committee declined to report it 
favorably. 

Mr. Clark. Did they not ask American registry for the Andro- 
meda too, at the same time? 

Mr. Hayden. That was another bill, sir. Different owners asked 
for American registry for her. 

That settled the question. After that, as we were advised, this 
committee adopted a general resolution — which, indeed, has been read 
here to-day — to the effect that special legislation of this sort should 
80414—11 i f Vx^^i^ 
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not be permitted; that no special biUs should be passed giving Ameri- 
can privileges to foreign-built vessels. That was in 1908. 

Believing that Congress indicated its poUcy by that resolution, 
and by its refusal to pass the bills for the admission of the Eva and 
the Andromeda, Bull & Co., finding that they required additional 
tonnage to conduct their work, buut three vessels in this country. 
I do not know what their cost was, but taking the figures that were 
mentioned to you this morning by Mr. Ellis, and that may have been 
discussed by others, those ships cost them at least 45 to 50 per cent 
more than they would have cost abroad. They did that because 
they did not believe there was any other way in which they could 
procure the American flag and the privileges that go with it. 

Mr. Humphrey. They were in the coastwise trade ? 

Mr. Hayden. In part, sir; and in part not. For instance, I hap- 
pen to know that on some occasions their vessels have gone to foreign 
ports in the West Indies for cargoes of sugar to bring to this country. 

Mr. Humphrey. If you had been going to run exclusively in the 
foreign trade, you would have gone abroad to build them, would you 
not* 

Mr. Hayden. Had that been their thought, sir, they would h^ve 
purchased and run a vessel not only foreign-built, but under a for- 
ei^ flag. 

Mr. Humphrey. To be sure. 

Mr. Hayden. And they would have availed themselves of the low 
wages throughout, from master down to stoker, which prevail in for- 
eign shipping. For a comparison of the wages paid I refer you to 
tfe report of the Commissioner of Navigation for the year 1901. He 
deals with that question there in a most admirable manner and most 
exhaustively. I have it with me to-day ; and with the committee' s 
permission I will quote an extract from his report, and ask that it 
DC printed with these hearings. 

The Chairman. Unless objection is made, that will be done. 

(The extract referred to will be found at the end of Mr. Hayden' s 
remarks.) 

Mr. Alexander. Have yoU' anytliing more recent about wages 
than 1901 ? 

Mr. Hayden. Yes, sir. The matter has been discussed, I think, in 
most of his reports since that time; but I select that as most com- 
plete, because there he made a comparison of American, British, and 
German vessels of substantially the same kind. 

But my point is this: Having apparently adopted a poUcy which 
compelled tne shipowners to build m American yards, notwithstand- 
ing the higher prices prevailing there, they claim (and I submit, with 
justice) that it would be unjust to change that poUcy by admitting 
these 17 foreign-built vessels, and enable them to compete with those 
of American build. 

Mr. Humphrey. There is a question I want to ask you at that 
point : How are these vessels going to compete with American-built 
vessels ? I wish you would tell the committee where there are Ameri- 
can-built vessels that are running in the foreign trade that are not 
receiving assistance from the Government, and how these are going 
to compete with them ? 

Mr. Hayden. I am not a shipping man, sir; but I do recall one 
instance (and I doubtless fail to recall others because I am not ac- 
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quamted with them) when a vessel owned by Bull & Co. was loaded 
with sugar at a foreign port in the West India Islands, and brought 
that cargo to this country. It was an American ship. They could 
not have done that in competition with foreigners. The foreigners 
imderbid them every- time. But, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 

Mr. Humphrey. Before you leave that subject, just let me say, 
if you are not famiUar with the fact, that there is to-day but one ves- 
sel upon the ocean flying the American flag that is running exclusively 
in the foreign trade, aside from those that receive assistance from the 
General Government. 

Mr. Duff. Mr. Humphrey, just a moment: I will endeavor to fur- 
nish you with a list of at least half a dozen vessels under the American 
flag that are running in the foreign trade, operated by the Ward Line , 
receiving no benefit from the American Government. 

Mr. mjMPHREY. Exclusively in the foreign trade ? 

Mr. Duff. Exclusively in the foreign trade, and receiving no 
benefit whatsoever from the Government. 

Mr. Humphrey. I wish you would. 

Mr. Powell. There is the Pacific Mail, too. 

Mr. Humphrey. The Pacific Mail is not engaged exclusively in the 
foreign trade. 

Mr. Powell. The trans-Pacific Line is. , 

Mr. Humphrey. I beg your pardon; it is not. It gets the benefit 
of the coastwise trade between this countrjr and Hawaii, and its rep- 
resentatives have been right here before this committee appealing to 
us to have the law repealed so that they can get in there; and the 
Japanese vessels want to get in, too. 

Mr. Hayden. Nevertheless, they run on to Hawaii. 

Mr. Humphrey. The only such vessel I know of in the trans- 
oceanic trade is the Minnesota. There may be some of these nearer 
ones, but T do not even know about that. These vessels are going 
to run anyway, whether they fly the American flag or whether they 
do not. They compete just as^much with American vessels as they 
would if they had tne American flag. 

Mr. Hayden. Then why give them the .American flag? 

Mr. Humphrey, They have told you why. 

Mr. Hayden. If that is all 

Mr. Humphrey. If it is satisfactory to them, -v^hy should we 
complain? 

Mr. Alexander. Wo]ald they not be entitled to the subsidy under 
the act of March 3, 1891, if they came in? 

Mr. Hayden. No, sir. 

Mr. Humphrey. I think not, because you will see, if you read the 
act of 1891, that it says '^American-built ships." 

Mr. Alexander. It does not say ' 'American-owned" ? 

Mr. Humphrey. The act of 1891 says ''American-built," I think. 

Mr. Alexander. That is what I do not recall. 

Mr. Humphrey. I have not it before me, but that is my recollec- 
tion of it. 

Mr. Hardy. I should like to ask the gentleman just one question: 
As a business man, seeking to invest capital in the ship-carrying 
business, as the law now stands, would you have a vessel built in the 
United States, flying the American flag, for exclusively foreign 
shipping ? 
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Mr. Hayden. I can best answer that question by riving you the 
experience of the company represented by Mr. Duff, which he doubt- 
less can relate better than I. I refer to the experience of the Red 
Star steamers, some of which were under the Belgian and some 
under the American flag; and there are two American-built vessels 
(the Finland and the Kroonland) which, I understand, have recently 
gone under the Belgian flag. 

Mr. Duff. That is a fact. I am not specially informed upon the 
subject; but I do know that two of their large 12,000-ton boats that 
were built in this country and had been run under the American 
flag for some time were subsequently transferred to the Belgian flag, 
simply for the purpose of reducing the operating cost. 

Mr. Hardy. Then, as I understand it, as the law now stands there 
is not even a remote chance of a business man having a ship for ex- 
clusively foreign trade built in this country to fly this flag ? 

Mr. Duff. My own personal opinion is that unless there is some- 
thing connected with the proposition which is going to prove a direct 
advantage to the owner, there will not be; and for that particular 
reason, sir, I think the clause in the proposed biU which gives the 
United Fruit Co. the privilege of engaging in the Canal Zone trade 
is the reason why they ask for the American flag for these vessels. 

Mr. Humphrey. Hold on, now; let us see. Let me ask you just a 
question there. Suppose that is true. You must make that state- 
ment after thinking it over. You have had some time to study over 
it. Suppose that is true. If that clause is stricken out, do you see 
any objection to this bill ? 

Mr. Duff. I do not know. 

Mr. Hayden. It seems to me, sir, that the only substantial privi- 
We, the only thing of value to the United Fruit Co. in this bill and 
what their real motive must be in asking for its passage, is the privilege 
of trading between ports of this country and those of the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Humphrey. Let me ask you the same question. Suppose that 
were stricken out. Would you have .any objection to the bill ? 

Mr. Hayden. I should, sir, object to it in principle, because it is 
special legislation. I do not beUeve in giving one a privilege that you 
deny to others. 

Mr. Humphrey. You have very recently changed your mind, have 
you not ? Just let us settle this question here, i ou nave been before 
this committee, if my memory serves me right, asking that certain 
wrecked vessels be permitted to have American registry so that they 
could engage in the coastwise trade, and that was refused. Now, you 
think that because you were refused registry for those wrecks in the 
coastwise trade we should not grant these vessels the flag for the for- 
eign trade. Was not that about the argument that you made a while 
ago and is not that the argument made in Mr. Bull's letter — that 
because he has been refused registry for his wrecks we ought not to 
grant it for these vessels ? 

Mr. Hayden. He points out, sir, I beUeve, that he has accommo- 
dated himself to the general law prevailing at the time, or what was 
the evident policy of Congress. When repaired wrecks could be 
brought under the flag without legislative action, he brought in a 
few, as did others. After that law was repealed and Congress indi- 
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cated a policy of returning to the custom of passing special legisla- 
tion, and has done so 

Mr. Humphrey. You understood what I meant. You want to be 
fair to the committee. You know that you were asking for the 
American registry, so that you could get in the coastwise trade. 

Mr. Hayden. I believed it to be the policy of Congress to grant 
registers under such circumstances. The seventeen vessels referred 
to in this bill have not had a dollar spent on them in this country 
outside of incidental repairs. 

Mr. Humphrey. Nor do they ask to engage in a trade or carry a 
single pound of freight or a passenger that thev can not carry to-day. 

Mr. Hayden. The vessels that were registered by special act had had 
large sums of money spent on them for reconstruction in this country; 
and it was the policy of Congress to treat such vessels as substantially 
meeting the requirements of building in this country. That policy 
has been done away with. Congress has announced what its policy 
shall be in all cases; and American investors in shipping have accom- 
modated themselves to the policy announced by Congress. Now 
they say, Why depart from that policy and compel us to compete 
with cheaply built foreign vessels ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes; but you do not compete with these vessels. 
You are not competing with them to-day. Ihe change of flag does 
not make any difference so far as competition is concerned. If it 
has any effect at all, it is to weaken the competition, because when 
these vessels go under the American flag they are compelled to pay 
the same for their officers that you do. They get no advantage in 
that respect. How can they compete with you then any more than 
they are now competing with you ? If it were a question of admitting 
these vessels to a trade that they have no right to now, your argu- 
ment would be of some force. But these vessels are running now; 
and whether we pass this bill or not they are going to go right ahead. 
How is it going to increase your competition ? 

Mr. Hayden. Of course 1 am speaking, sir, to the bill as written, 
which would give them the privileges which may be accorded to Amer- 
ican vessels ^ith respect to the use of the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Humphrey. But they are using it now. 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Hayden, you are a lawyer ? 

Mr. Hayden. I am supposed to be, sir. 

Mr. Clark. I know you are, and a good one. I want to ask you 
your opinion as to the last part of the first section, ^'but shall not be 
excluded from that between this country and the ports of the Panama 
Canal Zone." What do you think that means? How do you con- 
strue that ? 

Mr. Hayden. I think, sir, that a vessel could clear, we will say, from 
New York on the Atlantic to the ports of Panama on the Pacific, car- 
rying her through the canal. Her destination might be a Mexican 
Sort on the Pacific coast or one on the west coast of South America, 
roing through the canal she would have any immunities that may be 
granted to American-built vessels. I am assuming that those immu- 
nities will be given. There is a bill pending in the House for that 
purpose and a similar bill in the Senate. I assume that we are going 
to loUow substantially the same practice that has been followed by 
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other nations with regard to the Suez Canal. Russia, Austria-Hungary, 
and, I think, one other country reimburse their vessels for all amounts 
paid as Suez Canal tolls. Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
and a vast number of others make good to their vessels the canal tolls 
by mail and other subsidies. So that in one way or another we are 
going to give back to our vessels the tolls that may be assessed against 
them for the use of the canal. 

Mr. Clark. If this bill passes in its present shape, and if, after the 
canal is finished. Congress does grant certain immimities to ships 
flying the American nag, would not the language of the bill admit 
these ships to the enjoyment of all those immunities? After Con- 
gress had granted this right, and these vessels had gone to the trouble 
of registermg and acceptmg the benefits of the act and all that, could 
they be specifically excepted? Would it not be in the nature of a 
contract between the Government and these particular ships ? And 
could Congress take away those rights from these vessels ? 

Mr. Hayden. I think it might oe competent for Congress to say 
that the immunity should extend only to American-built vessels. 
But we know perfectly well that that is not what Congress would do. 

Mr. Humphrey. I am glad to know that you are able to interpret 
what Congress will do. 

Mr. Hayden. We know that the immunity would follow the ves- 
sePs document. 

Mr. Clark. The immunity would follow the flag ? 

Mr. Hayden. Most certainlv. 

Mr. Humphrey. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Hayden: You 
seem to impute to the fruit company the motive of trying to get in 
here and in some way get through the canal. Suppose mat clause 
were stricken out of the bill, and they were admitted exclusively to 
the foreign trade; would you still object to it? 

Mr. Hayden. If they were admitted solely to the foreign trade ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes. 

Mr. Hayden. I should still object to it, sir, as class legislation. 

Mr. Hardy. Let me amend Mr. Humphrey's proposition. Sup- 

!)ose we made it apphcable to all ships, so as to remove its specinc 
egislative character; then, would you still object to it? Mr. Duff, 
as I understood him, stated that ne would have no objection to it 
under those circumstances. 

Mr. Hayden. I must confess that I would, because I represent 
interests other than Bull & Co. I represent some shipbuilding 
interests. 

Mr. Hardy. Then, as the shipbuilding interests would fight any 
possibiUty of letting the American flag float on a foreign-built ship, 
although I believe you yourself admit you are not going to build any 
such 

Mr. Hayden. No, sir; I do not admit that they are not going to 
do it! 

Mr. Hardy. Except by the help of the Government ? 

Mr. Hayden. There is an Argentine vessel being built at the New 
York shipyard now. 

Mr. Hardy. A battleship ? 

Mr. Hayden. Yes. 

Mr. Hardy. If you were forced to do so, your shipyard might com- 
pete with the foreigners, anyhow, might it not ? 
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Mr. Hayden. I do not know that the competition there did extend 
to price. It was deemed to be good policy for Argentina to build 
here. But I do submit that if there be any chance for our shipyards 
to build for our trade, foreign as well as coastwise, they ought to 
have it. 

Mr. Humphrey. I agree with you there. 

Mr. Hardy. Do you not think it has been demonstrated that there 
is no chance of your shipyards buildii^ the foreign-trade ships ? 

Mr. Hayden. I can not see that, sir. They have done it in the 
past. 

Mr. Hardy. One of these gentlemen says his company has not 
built one in nine years, and the other one says his company has not 
built one in four years. 

Mr. Hayden. But that does not show that it may not occur in 
the future, as our trade is built up. Much is expected, sir, from the 
opening of the canal. Much is expected from the prospective trade 
with South American countries. 

Mr. Hardy. That would not make them any nearer. The opening 
of the canal would not make it any nearer from New York to eastern 
South American ports, would it ? 

Mr. Hayden. I do not think that trade has been developed yet. It 
would not make them nearer, though it would make it nearer to tlie 
western coast of South America. Vessels would run from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ports of this country, which would be coastwise; and at 
times they might gradually get into the foreign trade. 

Mr. Hardy. How could they? As long as they are coastwise, I 
will admit what you say; but what reason have you for thinking they 
will get any deeper into the ocean trade, the foreign trade proper, 
when instead of increasing your shipbuilding you have been dropping 
off every year ? 

Mr. Hayden. Why, this is m}^ thought, sir: If in the future a 
vessel should be engaged as a freighter between New York and San 
Francisco, by way of the canal, if she found herself in San Francisco 
without a cargo, rather than come back to New York in ballast she 
might pick up a cargo perhaps at less than a fair rate at a Mexican 
port or a South American port. 

Mr. Hardy. Oh! Your idea is this; that if we will give them the 
monopoly of the coastwise trade, they may use that as a stepping- 
stone on which they will occasionally carry a little foreign trade 5 

Mr. Hayden. That is the only way in the world that we can get 
our vessels a lodgment in the foreign trade without subventions. 

Mr. Hardy. Have you ever made an estimate of how much it 
would cost in the way of a subsidy ? But I will not ask that. Never 
mind about that. 

Mr. SwASEY. I think Mr. Hardy has picked out a case for the next 
Congress. 

^fi". Hayden. That, sir, is a question I would not pretend to answer. 

Mr. SwASEY. I object. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Penfield. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hayden. Pardon me just one moment. You asked me what 
it would cost. There, again, I refer you to the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Navigation for 1901, in which he estimates that it would 
take about 10 per cent of the initial cost to place an American steamer 
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on a plane of equality with a foreigner in the foreign trade. I caii 
not come nearer than that. 

Mr. Penfield. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask this question^ 
if I may: Mr. Raymond appeared here on the stand this morning and 
testified that he was the vice president of the New York & Porto Rico 
Steamship Co. Am I correct, Mr. Raymond ? 

Mr. Raymond. No. 

Mr. Penfield. Are you connected with the New York & Porto 
Rico Steamship Co. ? 

Mr. Raymond. Mr. Mooney is vice president of it. 

Mr. Penfield. Is that correct, Mr. Mooney ? 

Mr. Mooney. I testified this afternoon. 

Mr. Penfield. What connection do you have with the New York 
& Porto Rico Steamship Co. ? 

Mr. Mooney. I am its vice president and general manager. 

Mr. Penfield. Mr. Mooney appears and objects to this Panama 
Canal provision; and I am quite sure this act of Congress will interest 
the committee: » % 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled^ That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to cause the foreign-built steamer .4 r^arfia, owned by the New York and Porto 
Rico Steamphip Company, incorporated under the laws of the State of New York, to 
be registered as a vessel of the United States: Provided, That the said steamship 
shall not engage in the coastwise trade of the United State?, but shall not be excluded 
from that between this country and forto Rico. 

That is now a law. I should like to ask Mr. Mooney how he 
explains his position to-day and reconciles it with the act oi Congress 
as passed for his companjr some time ago. 

Mr. Hayden. The policy of Congress has changed since that act 
was passed. 

Mr. Humphrey. There is no man on this committee but will agree 
that we had no reference to the foreign trade. 

Mr. SwASEY. You have changed it right here; you have shut the 
door. 

Mr. Hayden. That is correct, I believe. 

(The extract from the Report of the Commissioner of Navigation 
for the j^ear 1901, which Mr. Harden was given permission to have 
inserted in the record of the hearmg, is as follows:) 

WAGES OF OFFICERS AND CREW. 

By the laws of the United States and of maritime nations generaUy the contracts 
between the master of a vessel and the crew for service on shipboard, particularly in 
the foreign trade, are required to be made in the presence of an officer of the Govern- 
ment. In the United States such contracts for service in trade between this country 
and the West Indies, Mexico, the Dominion of Canada, and Newfoundland may or 
may not be made before a shipping commissioner. In the coasting trade of nations, 
as a rule, such contracts, for obvious reasons, are not required to be made before. 
Government officers. 

The wages paid to men in different ratings on shipboard are thus matters of official 
record. For some years the reports of the bureau have showii the wages paid at 
different ports of the United States to meD in various ratings employed on American 
steam ana sail vessels, which have been tabulated from the returns made by shipping 
commissioners. Similao* returns relating to British vessels have been publishea for 
some years by the British Board of Traae and reprinted in the report of the bureau. 
The latest returns, American and British, may be found in Appendix C. The Ameri- 
can rates of wages are those paid to the few thousands of men required to man our 
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small tonnage, and in some instances apply to only two or three men. The British 
rates of wages apply to about 150,000 men in the British merchant service. The 
tables show that tne rates of wages paid on American vessels aie considerably higher 
in respective ratings, and the difference in wages is greatest in the most important 
labor factor in ocean steam navigation — the men employed in supplying coal to tiie 
furnaces (firemen and trimmers). 

Physical endurance is evidently the quality most required in this form of labor, 
which admits of little chance for the display of mental qualities. The efficiency of 
labor, therefore, is not a factor in determimng absolute wages in the stokehold of a 
steamer. Where a fireman on an American steamer receives from |30 to $4Q a month the 
usual rates, and a fireman on a British steamer receives £4 to £4 10s. ($19.86 to $21.87), 
the usual British rates, the former does not perform nearly twice as much work in return 
for the pay. Each handles substantially the same amount of coal under substantially 
the same conditions, and the difference in labor cost is not diminished or offset by 
increased productive capacity. . This factor is one of the bases of the recent rapid 
increase in the number of ocean steamships under the German fLag. The respective 
rates of wages for that part of the crew engaged in handling coal are more nearly 
uniform, regardless of the type and trade of the vessel, for the form of labor is not 
essentially different, whether the steamer is fast or slow, passenger or cargo, or employed 
on long or short voyages. The exception to these general statements is to be found in 
steamers which make Hongkong or ports in southern Asia a terminus. (.Caucasians 
have not the physical endurance to handle coal in the firerooms of ocean steamers 
which remain for a considerable period in the Tropics, and, regardless of nationality, 
merchant steamers employ Chinese or lascars for that purpose when in that trade. 

General comparison of the pay of engineers is more difficult, because the responsi- 
bility and pay vary with the size and power of the en^nes, the number of en^eers, 
and frequently wim the length of service of the individual. Individual efficiency is 
of course also an element in determining pay. The acquaintance of Americans, as a 
nation, with machinery is probably greater than that of any other nation, but our 
familiarity with marine machinery is naturally less than that of the British. Gener- 
ally speaking, American and British engineers on shipboard are doubtless of about 
equal efficiency, while American engineers are superior to German engineers. 

The number of men who can "hand, reef, and steer" is a steadily decreasing pro- 
portion of the total number of men employed in ocean navigation. To the conceded 
superior efficiency of her able seamen the United States owed success in the days of 
square-rigged saiung vessels. Commercially, however, the firemen and trimmers, as 
already indicated, have taken the place of the deck force as the important labor factor 
in navigation. 

Subject to the limitations which will appear from a careful examination of the wage 
tables in Appendix C, the following is an approximate summary of the monthly wages 
generally paid on American and British vessels to officers and seamen, and on steam 
vessels to engineers and firemen: 





Sail. 


Steam. 




Highest. 


Lowest. 


Usual. 


Highest. 


Lowest. 


Uaiial. 


First mates: 

American 


$60.00 
48.60 

50.00 
34.02 

40.00 
15.79 


$33.00 
24.30 

26.00 
17.01 

16.00 
13.36 


$46.00 
34.02 

35.00 
23.08 

26.00 
14.58 


$120.00 
97.20 

70.00 
72.90 

45.00 
21.87 

160.00 
170.10 

100.00 
97.20 

50.00 
24.30 


$50.00 
24.30 

40.00 
23.08 

18.00 
14.68 

50.00 
43.00 

35.00 
31.59 

25.00 
17.01 


$76.00 


British 


66.89 


Second mates: 

American 


50.00 


British 


38.88 


Able seamen: 

American 


26.00 


British 


21.87 


First engineers: 

American 


126.00 


British 








87.48 


Second engineers: 

American 








76.00 


British 








60.75 


Firemen: 

American 








40.00 


British 








21.87 













The actual difference in wages is shown more clearly by a precise statement of the 
complete pay rolls of specific steamers of similar types under tne American and foreign 
flags. The number of American steamers engaged in foreign trade is so small and 
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the trades in which they engage are so limited that it is well-nigh impossible to make 
such precise comparisons. In the report o! the bureau for 1900 (p. 37) comparison of 
the monthly pay roll of several car^ steamers of about 3,500 gross tons was noiade, 
the pay roll of the American steamship Pleiades being $1,215, andof the British steam- 
ship Lady Joicey^ $961.03, and Masconomo, $979.28, respectively. These are types 
of ordinary cargo steamers of moderate carrying power and speed, often called * * tramps. '* 
Another comparison for vessels of about 2,500 tons was made in the report for 1899 
(p. 55), showing the monthly wages of tiie American steamship Cherokeey $1,385; 
the British steamship Critic, $851.69; the German steamship Sonnenhurg, $646.33; 
the Dutch steamship Teutonia, $553.62, and the Norwegian steamship Fortuna, $510.72. 
In Appendix C are printed the monthly pay rolls of three of the largest and fastest 
trans-Atlantic mail steamships, the American St. Louis, the Britisn Oceanic, and 
the German Kaiser Wilhelm aer Grosse. The St. Louis is considerably smaller than 
the two foreign steamships, and her engines are about two-thirds of the horsepower 
developed by those of the foreign steamers. Consequently she bums less coal and 
requires a smaller crew. The detailed figures in Appendix C may be summarized in 
the following statement of the monthly pay roll of each vessel, excluding the master 
(the contract between the master and owners does not usually appear on the Govern- 
ment shipping articles) : 

Wages on trans-Atlantic mail steamers. 



Rating. 



Deck officers . 
Deck force... 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Purser, etc... 

Culinary 

Stewards 

Miscellaneous 

Total.. 



American— 
St. Louis. 



Number. 



6 

45 

29 

136 

4 

27 

125 

8 



380 



Total 
wages. 



$430.00 

1,129.58 

1,595.00 

"4,860.75 

242.50 

680.09 

2,179.04 

189. 13 



11,306.09 



British— Oceanic. 



Number. 



7 

44 
25 
153 
5 
21 
162 
10 



Total 
wages. 



$359.64 

967.14 

1,455.57 

3,676.59 

230.85 

493.29 

2,530.36 

177.88 



427 9,891.32 



Qerman— Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Qrosse. 



Number. 



53 
34 
179 
5 
25 
191 
7 



500 



Total 
wages. 



$221.34 

656.99 

1,069.53 

2,879.80 

138.04 

486.95 

2,156.27 

106.63 



7,715.65 



The smaller and slower (than the German) American steamship, with a smaller 
crew, thus pays a much larger amount for wages than the competing foreign vessels. 
The comparison would be more exact if the vessels were precisely alike, with the same 
crews. The crew of 427 men on the British Oceanic is paid at the rate of $9,900 per 
month, in round numbers. A crew of the same number, performing the same duties, 
if paid at the corresponding rates of wages on the American steamship St. Louis, 
would receive as nearly as may be $12,500 a month. A crew of the same number, 

Serforming the same duties, if paid at the corresponding rates of wages on the German 
Miser Wuhelm der Grosse, would receive as nearly as may be $6,800 per month. (The 
United States consul notes that indirectly the pay on the North German Lloyd Line 
is increased by the insurance fund and by clothing to some of the crew. The annual 
contribution to the North German Lloyd insurance fund, $26,200, when apportioned 
among 10,000 emplovees of the company, amounts to about 20 cents each a month and 
does not affect the facts already mentioned. The gift of a new uniform once in six 
months to each of the petty officers and deck force, about 60 men on the Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse, can not involve a large sum. The two items might add about $200 a month 
to the pay roll if converted into wages, but they are to be regarded rather as disciplinary 
measures to retain men in the company's service. Of the Oceanic^s crew of 427 men, 
68 are members of the British Naval Reserve, under retainers from the British Govern- 
ment.) 

While the steamers are at the home port, New York, Liverpool, and Bremen, respec- 
tively, and also while undergoing the annual overhauling, only part of the officers and 
crew are under pay. While they are at their foreign termini, Southampton and New 
York, respectively, the crews are under pay. The pay roll for the year will, as a rule, 
thus be equivalent to about nine months' wages, or, excluding the master's pay. 
about $90,000 for the Oceanic, about $113,000 for an American steamer of identical 
description, identically manned, and about $61,000 for a German steamer of identical 
description, identically manned. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. E. C. PLUMMER, SECRETARY OF THE 
ATLANTIC CARRIERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Plummer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I should like ta 
echo the request for a postponement. While most of our people 
are interested in sailing craft, yet one of our managers (Capt. Prouty), 
since you passed the law shutting out foreign-buUt wrecks, has 
already built two steamers which are suitable for Government col- 
Kers. They are built for carrying coal. He has also just placed 
a contract for a third coal-carrying steamer of 7,200 tons. 1 may 
add that since the repeal of the law allowing foreign wrecks to come 
in there have been some 12 freighters built in the United States. 

Not to go into details at this time, as I say, I should like to ask 
that the hearing be continued. My attention has been called to one 
fact, however, which the committee might like to look at while this 
postponement is on. If they will glance at the proposed new Panama 
Kailroad, they will find that when that railroad is completed and 
these gentlemen have the ri^ht to go to Colon and Panama, although 
they are not to engage in the coastwise trade, they can come down 
to those ports and connect on either side. 

Mr. Humphrey. Can they not do it now ? 

Mr. Plummer. Yes, but 

Mr. Humphrey. To be sure. What additional privilege are you 
going to give them by this bill ? 

Mr. Plummer. The same privilege that the gentleman over there 
got when he got in his ship running to Porto Kico; and Porto Rico 
was then put in the coastwise trade, and now that vessel gets the 
benefit of it. Shipping men are figuring on the tolls being about 
$1.25 per ton. If such a law is passed, and American ships are given 
the freedom of the canal, vou will not have to have any subsidies, but 
you will see vessels built for the foreign trade. We are going around 
the Horn now with our vessels, and there are all of the west South 
American ports that they will reach. As I say, gentlemen more 
competent than I to speak will be here; and when the next hearing 
comes on I think these facts will be amphfied. I will not take up 
your time now. 

Mr. Humphrey. I shall have to diflFer with you on one proposition — 
that gentlemen more competent than you to speak will be here. 
You have been coming before this committee for a good many years, 
and I think you are about as competent to speak about these matters 
as anybody that comes here. 

Mr. Plummer. I thank you very much. I want to say that if any. 
man can get through one of these oills, you are the man. [Laughter.] 

STATEMENT OF MR. FRED J. GAUNTLETT, REPRESENTING THE 
NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBXnLDING & DRY DOCK CO. 

Mr. Clark. What connection have you with the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. ? 

Mr. Gauntlett. I am their representative here in Washington. 

Mr. Clark. Their legal representative ? 

Mr. Gauntlett. No, sir. Our legal representative died about a 
year ago. 
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Mr. Clabk. I want to know in what capacity you appear. What 
sort of a representative are you ? 

Mr. Gauntlett. I have been their foreign representative for a 
number of years, and when I am not traveling in roreign countries I 
am stationed here in Washington to look after our departmental 
work. 

Mr. Clark. I see. 

Mr. Gauntlett. I simply wish to ask for a postponement. I heard 
that this meeting was to be held this morning, and I beUeve our people 
are opposed to it on general principles. I should like to have time 
to commimicate with them and let them add their formal protest. 

Mr. Humphrey. Are you opposed to it ? 

Mr. Gauntlett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Humphrey. If we took out the clause referring to the Canal 
Zone, would you still be opposed to it 1 

Mr. Gauntlett. Yes, su:. We are opposed to it on this ground: 
While they are not now competing with American ships, the time 
may come when they can not find Dusiness enough on the line they 
are now engaged on, and then they will go into any trade they can get. 

Mr. Humphrey. What trade could they go mto then that mey 
can not go into now ? 

Mr. Gauntlett. For instance, they could compete with A. H. 
Bull & Co., who occasionally run steamers in the foreign trade. 

Mr. Humphrey. Can they not compete with them now 1 

Mr. Gauntlett. They can, yes; unquestionably they can. 

Mr. Humphrey. What right will they get under this bill that they 
do not already have if you remove that shadow about the Panama 
Canal? 

Mr. Gauntlett. I do not know that they will get any further right. 

Mr. Humphrey. Now let me ask you another question. Can you 
build ships for the foreign trade except where they have to be built 
in American yards ? 

Mr. Gauntlett. I do not think we can. 

Mr. Humphrey. Have you built any in the last seven years. 

Mr. Gauntlett. I do not know about the last seven years. I 
think the last ships we built for the forei^ trade — not exclusively 
for the foreign trade, either — were the Pacific Mail boats. They are 
not exclusively for the foreign trade. 

Mr. Humphrey. As a matter of fact, for the last seven years there 
has not been a vessel built in the United States for the foreign trade 
except those vessels that were compelled to be built in Aiaerican 
yards in order to get certain privileges, has there ? 

Mr. Gauntlett. I think you are right. 

Mr. Humphrey. The Minnesota was the last one, was it not, that 
was built without any conditions attached to it ? And that has been 
about eight years ago ? 

Mr. Gauntlett. Something like that. 

Mr. Hardy. Do you mean that that vessel was built exclusively 
for the foreign trade, without any subsidy or condition or anything 
of the kind ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes; the Minnesota. 

Mr. Pendleton. And the Dakota, 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes; there were two built at the same time. The 
Dakota was lost. You do not contend that if these vessels are per- 
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mitted to run exclusively in the foreign trade it would prohibit you 
from building any ships, do you ? 

Mr. Gauntlett. I do not suppose it will; but there is not any 
guarantee that this legislation is going to stop here. 

Mr. Humphrey. In other words, you have no objection to the bill, 
or you can not see that it will do any harm as the oill is, if the com- 
mittee strikes out that clause about the canal; but your objection is 
that we might do something hereafter that we should not do ? 

Mr. Gauntlett. I do not know that I could say that you should 
not do it. 

Mr. Humphrey. Something that you think we should not do, as 
far as the shipping is concerned ? 

Mr. Gauntlett. Exactly. 

Mr. Hardy. In order to get it in the record, I should like to ask if 
those vessels (the Dakota and Minnesota) were not buUt by Mr. Hill 
under pecuUar circumstances, probably because his railroad connec- 
tion enabled him to make them pay ? 

Mr. Humphrey. No; that did not have anything to do with the 
building of the ships. 

Mr. Gauntlett. They never did pay. 

Mr. Humphrey. He could build whatever he wanted to. He tried 
an experiment that cost him about a million dollars. 

Mr. Hardy. Then he quit ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes; ne quit. 

Mr. Hardy. Are those ships still flying the American flag? 

Mr. Gauntlett. One of them is lost. 

Mr. Humphrey. The one that is running is flying the American 
flag? 

Mr. Gauntlett. Yes; the one that is running is still flymg the 
American flag. 

Mr. Humphrey. It is the only one in the foreign trade that is 
flying the American flag. 

Mr. Hardy. Which one was lost ? 

Mr. Gauntlett. I think the Dakota was lost. The Minnesota is 
still running. 

Mr. Hardy. On one leg, or two ? 

Mr. Gauntlett. She is running all right. 

The Chairman. Are there any other questions to ask Mr. Gaunt- 
lett? 

Mr. Barchfeld. You are building some vessels now strictly for 
the Honolulu trade, are you not ? 

Mr. Gauntlett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Humphrey. That is, between San Francisco 

Mr. Barchfeld. Between San Francisco and Hawaii ? 

Mr. Gauntlett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barchfeld. I hope you will hurry and get them around there. 

Mr. Gauntlett. We are also building some for the Porto Rico Line. 

Mr. GouLDEN. How many are you building for the Hawaiian trade ? 

Mr. Gauntlett. I think we are building one. 

Mr. Barchfeld. You finished one last year ? 

Mr. Gauntlett. We finished one last year, and I think there is 
another one building now; but I am not positive of that. I have 
not been down to the yard since last June. I have been abroad, and 
am not very famihar with things at the yard. 
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Mr. Hardy. Is that classed as coastwise ? 

Afr. Gauntlett. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Are there any other questions to be asked ? 

Mr. Alexander. Was it for the Pacific Mail Co. that you built 
that ship ? 

Mr. Gauntlett. No, sir; the San Francisco and Hawaii Loney 
I think. 

Mr. Ellis. If everybody else is through, I should like to say some 
other things. 

The Chairman. Is there anyone else that desires to be heard ? 

(There was no response.) 

FUETHER STATEMENT OF MR. CRAWFORD H. ELLIS. 

Mr. Ellis. I shall not detain you very long, gentlemen. I did not 
come up here with an array of counsel or anyming of the kind, and 
I am certainly very much surprised to meet so much opposition to a 
bill in which there is absolutely nothing for us. Here is a company 
with 17 fine ships that is willing to pay some premium to put them 
under the flag for general conditions. I did not know anything 
about or contemplate anything in connection with any Canal Zone 
ports, or with any idea of going through the canal and exempting 
our ships from dues. The first I neard of that was here this morning. 
That was farthest from our minds. 

With regard to the general remarks that have been made about 
these ships not being suitable for Army transports, the gentleman 
certainly has not seen them. They are very well adapted for Army 
transports. They are ships very much on the order of the Dixie, 
which was bought from the Southern Pacific Co. during the Spanish- 
American War, only they are very much better. 

Those were considered to be the best ships that the United States 
Government got at that time and used in tne transport service. As 
for their carrying capacity, they are capable of carrying any class of 
tonnage; they were built for that purpose. We can load a loco- 
motive right down the main hatch, sir, both forward and aft, if we 
want to, and the ship's winches are capable of lifting 30 tons at a 
time. So in that particular they are well adapted, and they were 
constructed for general cargo purposes as well as for carrying pas- 
sengers. Not omy that. If our fleet is lying down here in the West 
Indies and wants refrigerated stuff, such as meats or vegetables, 
these ships are capable of carrying it without the expenditure of one 
dollar. 

I am not surprised at the objection raised here to-day by the ship- 
building industry, although I did not expect to see it come so strongly, 
because how in the world a bill like this can hurt them I do not see. 
They are not getting anything from us to-day, and under this bill 
they will get an opportunity to reclass 17 ships, when they are reclassed 
during the next five years, which they are not getting now and will 
not get if these ships continue under the British flag, which they 
will do unless some legislation of this kind is carried out. 

As for this bill being called special legislation, we have no desire to 
choke off anyone else. It will oe perfectly agreeable on us to tack on 
a proviso giving any other American citizen or any other American 
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corporation the right to put their ships under the American flag under 
exactly the identical conditions that we have there. 

It seems to me this is a great opportunity for the Members of Con- 
gress to do something to start toward the restoration of the American 
merchant marine, which they never will accomplish, in my judgment, 
in any other way. No subsidy that we can give will be great enough to 
offset the difference in the cost of building ships in this country and 
fibroad for our foreign commerce. The shipbuilding estabUshments 
of the United States have a monopoly of the coastwise business; they 
have a monopoly of the Great Lakes trade. If, with that advantage, 
they can not build some ships for the foreign trade at near the cost of 
foreigp-built sliips, they never will do it, and it is useless to argue that 
question with them. 

Mr. Humphrey. Mr. Ellis, I want to ask you this question right 
there: Have you any objection to this clause in regard to the Canal 
Zone being stricken out ? 

Mr. Ellis. Absolutely none, sir. As long as they seem to see such 
a bugaboo in it, I am perfectly willing to strike out that entire clause. 
I did not come here with any idea or with anv contemplation of 
getting any immunity from charges for passing through the Panama 
Canal. We expect our ships to pay the same tolls for passing tlirough 
the Panama Canal as if they were British sliips, because they are 
naturaUzed American ships and not American-built ships. 

Mr. Clark. How long nave you been in the shipping business ? 

Mr. Ellis. I have been in the shipping business for 17 years. 

Mr. Clark. Let me ask you this question right there: I watit to 
get it a Uttle more clearly than you stated a moment ago. The 
American shipyards have a monopoly, you say, in the construction 
of ships for the coastwise trade and tne Great Lakes. With that 
monopoly do you not think they ought to be able to construct a few 
ships for the foreign trade in competition with foreign shipyards ? 

Mr. Ellis. I do not beUeve they will, sir. 

Mr. Clark. You do not ? 

Mr. Ellis. I do not think they can. 

Mr. Hardy. As I understand you, you are perfectly willing to 
strike out the Canal Zone, and you are perfectly willing to extend 
this bill so as to permit any ship under sirnilar circumstances to have 
the same privileges that yours have ? 

Mr. Ellis. Entirely, sir. We do not want any special legislation 
whatever. We have no desire to have it; we did not come.nere for 
that purpose; we did not come here for the purpose of asking anybody 
to put any ^^ joker'' in any bill by which we would profit in the near 
future or by which we would get the advantage of some bill that may 
be enacted by Congress relative to ships passing through the Panama 
Canal. 

Mr. Humphrey. I want to say that you need not feel that there 
is any reflection upon you in aslang for a special bill, because that is 
the way it has been done. That is the way the vessel of the Porto 
Rico Line, that was referred to here, and two other American vessels 
were put under the American flag. There is nothing unusual about it. 
Giving American registry to a certain class of vessel, when you know 
what it is, is a very different thing from opening up a general bill. 
I am not saying that the policy is not right to open up and let every- 
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body come in; but when you know the character of a vessel, and know 
it is first class, it is a different thing from saying they can come in 
with any kind of a vessel. 
Mr. Ellis. As to this being any entering wedge to destroy the 

feneral poUcy of our Government with regard to the coastwise 
usiness, that is nonsensical. Why has not Great Britain done it? 
Great Britain has a fleet of ships built to-day for her foreign service, 
and she has a law governing her foreign-built ships engaged in the 
coastwise business. Why have they not done it? What is the use 
of people here in Washington, if they are going to protect the American 
coastwise traffic and gjive it to Ainerican-built ships, thinking this 
is going to be an entering wedge to destroy tha,t poncy ? Nobody is 
gomg to ask them to do it. I, for one, will not do it. 

Here is the opportunity to create a nucleus for the restoration of 
the American merchant marine. You will have 17 brand-new ships 
(with the exception of one which was rebuilt in 1909 and is practi- 
cally a new vessel) ; and you will then have something to sail on the 
high seas, and increase your foreign commerce in American bottoms 
100 per cent right away. You will double it ; you will raise it from 
9 per cent to 20 per cent. That is the total amount of American com- 
merce carried in American bottoms to-day — a little less than 9 per 
cent. 

Mr. Humphrey. Would it cost you more to operate under the 
American flag than under the British flag ? 

Mr. Ellis. It is going to cost us alot more. We figured that out 
very carefully. 

Mr. Humphrey. Will you make any more money ? 

Mr. Ellis. Absolutely not. We can continue to run under these 
flags. They are now under the British flag, and we can put them 
under the Panamaian flag, but we do not want to. 

Mr. Powell. The fact is, then, that this is entirely a patriotic 
move ? 

Mr. Ellis. No, sir; that is not a fact, sir. I wish you had been 
here this morning when I explained that. 

Mr. Gauntlett. Is the steamship EUis among those? 

Mr. Ellis. No; the steamship Euis is not among the fleet. 

Mr. Hardy. Business comes first and patriotism afterwards with 
investors, as a general thing. 

Mr. Gauntlett. Are they of the same class as the EUis'i 

Mr. Ellis. They are twice as large as the EUis, The EUis was an 
old vessel. 

The Chairman. I should like to say that until my attention was 
called to the bill by Mr. Humphrey last Thursday, I had not seen it. 
The parties interested here have simply asked for a postponement 
in order to have time to consider it. There is no reason in the world, 
Mr. Humphrey, if you desired, why you should not have brought in 
this bill earlier, and had a long, patient hearing on it. But you did 
not. It was just put in on the 18th dav of January. That is the 
date it was introduced. Possibly it may be advisable to pass on it at 
once; but gentlemen have been here who have large amounts inter- 
ested, who desire more time to consider it. They may agree on it. 
There is no reason why they should not have some time. 

That is the only suggestion that has been made here — that the 
parties interested want more time to consider the bill. They did 
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not know anything about it until they came here to-day. Some of 
them stated they did not know anytmng about it until last Friday, 
when they heard the bill was coming up. We granted this hearing 
upon the request of Mr. Humphrey, whicn I think is right and proper. 
It is proper for any member of the committee to ask for the consid- 
eration of a bill. 

The Chairman. Are you through, Mr. Ellis ? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir; except that I should like to add that in case 
you do give a hearing to tne gentlemen I would thank you to try 
and not make it later than next Monday. I live a good way on, 
and, I should Uke to get home some time next week. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Where do you live ? 

Mr. Ellis. In New Orleans. 

(The committee thereupon went into executive session, after which 
it adjourned.) 

80414-11 6 
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Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

Tuesday, February 7, 1911. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. William S. Greene, 
chairman, presiding. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. We will continue 
the hearing on the bill H. R. 31689, introduced by Mr. , Humphrey, of 
Washington. 

I have a letter which I will read and put in the hearings, and then 
we will hear the gentlemen present here this morning in opposition to 
this bill. 

This letter is from Mr. Alexander R. Smith. It is as follows: 

126 State Street, 
Albany, N. Y., February 4, 1911, 

Hon. William S. Greene, 

Chairman Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee^ 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Greene : I see by the newspapers that a free ship bill has been intro- 
duced by Mr. Humphrey, and as an American citizen utterly opposed to free ships 
or free trade I wish to enter my solemn protest against this bill, and I ask that this 
protest be made a part of the proceedings of your committee at its next public hearing 
on this subject. 

The bill m question, as I understand its provisions, is vicious in principle, in that it 
admits 17 ships, a certain number of ships belonging to a single company, to American 
registry. If it is good to admit 17, why not 1,700? WTiy should the ships of the 
American Fruit Co. alone be picked out to enjoy the benefits of out flag? If it be 
said that no other foreign-built American-owned ships are now seeking American 
registry but these shij)s of the American Fruit Co., is it not possible that to-morrow 
the owners of other ships may seek such privilege? And if tney do, are they not as 
much entitled to it as is the American Fruit Co.? 

If the policy of free ships is good in the case of a few, why is it not better in the 
case of many -foreign-built American-owned ships? Why should one fleet of vessels 
be discriminated against in favor of another? 

And if free trade in ships is good, why not in everything else? Why should the 
policy of free trade be confined merely and only to ships in our foreign trade? Why 
not let in iron and steel, manufactures of all kinds, foods of all kinds, sugar, rice, raw 
wool, and manufactured woolens? Why not pick out the farmers and subject their 
products to free-trade competition with foreign products? ^liy not pick out the 
manufacturers of all other things as well as ships, and subject their products to free 
trade competition with foreign products of the same kind? Why should our ship- 
builders be picked out as a single class to whom protection should be denied, when it 
is given to every other American whose product comes into competition with foreign 
products? 

If the American Fruit Co. desires to Americanize its ships, why not put them to the 
test by admitting them to registry on condition that all ships that they add to their 
company hereafter be built in American shipyards, and clinch this requirement by a 
sound and safe bond that will force them to keep the faith? This country mi^ht be 
willing to go through the travail of a free-ship period if for every ship so admitted a 
binding requirement were imposed that such ships as are hereafter required shall be 
built in the United States. 

There is no advantage in bringing these ships under our flag. They will not increase 
our trade abroad. They will not leave their present trade if not admitted to American 
register. Everything remains the same, if the ships are admitted, except, and the 
exception is vital, that we then serve notice on American shipbuilders that there is no 
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hope of their product ever receiving the same protection that we grant to the product 
of every other American that is subject to foreign competition. 

The placing of our flag over foreign ships in order to thus show an increase (?) in the 
carriage of our foreign commerce in American ships is a cheat, a lie, a deceit, it is noth- 
ing but a brazen hypocrisy. We do not now deny to foreign ships under foreign flags 
any rights in engaging in our foreign trade that we give to our own ships. If our for- 
eign commerce is to be carried in foreign ships, let it be under foreign flags as well, so 
that there shall be no deceit, no hypocrisy. And, when the time comes that we shall 
again protect our ships in foreign tmde, like we now protect everything else, then let 
the flag that flies over them proclaim their nationality honestly and without deceit. 
We impose no hardships to-day on foreign-built ships that, although owned by Ameri- 
cans, are under forei^ flags. Probably a million and a half tons of these are so owned. 
This company alone is asking for the grant of American registry to its ships; none of 
the rest ask it: but if it is fair to grant it to one line, one fleet, it is fair to grant it to 
all, whether all ask for it or not. 

If there is no binding promise accompanying this demand for American registry 
for foreign-built ships that it will lead to the buflding of ships in our shipyards for our 
foreign trade it should be refused absolutely, and finally. 

For 120 years we have been asked to admit foreign-built ships to American registry 
and for 120 j^ears we have refused to do it. Why should we change now? What can 
we gain by it, except to be able to proclaim a lie under our flag? Is that reason 
enough? Have we come to that? Whom shall we thus deceive? No one but our 
own unthinking, indifferent people. To the rest of the world we shall present the 
same dignified spectacle that a hunted ostrich does when she hides her head in the 
sand. 

American registry does not need to be bolstered up by lies, by deceit, by hypocrisy. 
If it can not make head because protection is denied it, shall we attempt to conceal 
the fact by giving free trade full sway in order to fictitiously and falsely increase it? 
I hope not. 

I ask you, when this plausible plea has been presented to your committee in the 

East, that this admission to American registry is sought for the forei^ trade only, what 
as been the result? Have you not been told, over and over agam, that it has been 
found to be insufficient? Have you not been told that ships thus restricted are unable 
to make any money for their owners? Have you not been begged to allow them at 
last, in our coastwise trade, to save their owners from ruin? Have you not been told 
that once under the American flag there is no other place for them to go, that it means 
ruin unless they get all of the privileges that an American-built ship is entitled to? 

I wish to say that I have always believed, and many times said, that so soon as the 
opponents of American shipping believed they had succeeded in stifling any hope of 
. protection for our shipping m foreign trade, that moment they would begin a campaign 
to destroy the protection enjoyed by our shipping in the coastwise and domestic trade. 
Our opponents are busy. H^re is me first gun of their campaign. Be sure others are 
in the rear, ready to be marched up when the proper time comes. Let in these ships 
and you will have established a precedent that will always rise up to embarrass you, 
that will forever menace the destruction, utterly, of American shipbuilding. This, 
in my judgment, is an insidious attempt, the first insidious attempt, to destroy the 
protection enjoyed by our vessels in the coastwise trade. I most earnestly beg of you 
not to permit it; I beg of you to resolutely refuse it. 

So long as protection is our fixed national policy, I beg of you and your colleagues on 
your committee not to make the first move toward the establishment of the policy of 
free trade. There is a ceaseless warfare going on between the advocates and the 
opponents of protection. The granting of this registry to the ships of the American 
Fruit Co. would be a victory for free trade. It would be a dangerous and embarrassing 
precedent. I beg of you not to establish it. I urge you to refuse to establish it. 

If free trade is to come upon this country, let us* wait until it comes all along the 
line, falling upon everyone alike, the farmers, the manufacturers, the shipbuilders, 
all, at one and the same time. 

We have protected our shipping in domestic trade against foreign competition for 
120 years, and it has grown and flourished. I ask you not to begin the digging of its 
grave, through the admission of these foreign-built American(?)-owned ships, at this 
or at any other time. 

This Nation has never yielded to the British free-ship policy; we have withstood all 
of its blandishments. Let us continue to do so. If we make any move at all, let it be 
in the direction of protecting our own ships in foreign trade — the only thing that is 
necessary to create a demand for them that would fill and keep filled for years every 
shipyard in the United States. 

I have the honor to remain, respectfully, yours, 

Alexander R. Smith. 
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Mr. SwASEY. Who is Mr. Smith? 

The Chairman. He is a gentleman who has been interested in 
American shipping ever since I have known him. He formerly was 
shipping commissioner in New York, and is now secretary of the 
Barge Canal Terminal Commission of New York. 

A Bystander. He used to be secretary of the New York Maritime 
Exchange. 

Mr. GouLDEN. It takes him a long time to say what he wants to 
sajr. Allow me to express my views in just one particular, and that 
is if another appUcation comes in, of a like character to this one 
from the United Fruit Co., I would consider it with a great deal of 
favor. That is in reply to Mr. Smith, who is one of my constituents, 
a gentleman who threatened that I should not come back to Con- 
gress some years ago, because of the course I had pursued in Con- 
gress — and I might remark that my majority was larger when Brother 
Smith came out and attempted to show my record on this committee, 
laj^er by about five thousand, than it had been before. 

The Chairman. I also have here a letter from the Munson Steam- 
ship Line which I will read for the record: 

Munson Steamship Line, 
Washington, D. C, February 7, 1911. 
Hon. W. S. Greene, 

Chairman House Committee Merchant Marine and Fisheries^ 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Referring to the bill pending before your committee to register a number of 
the vessels of the United Fruit Co., I beg to submit below the names, class, tonnage, 
etc., of vessels belonging to the Munson Steamship Line which we would be very- 
glad to have registered under die same conditions as may be accorded the United 
Fruit Co. 

These steamers now fly the Cuban flag, but the money invested in them is American 
capital, just as much so as in the case of the United Fruit Co. Our judgment is that 
the time has not yet anived when this country should adopt a free-ship bill, but if 
the United Fruit Co. or any other concern is given this advantage we feel that we are 
entitled to the same consideration. 



Vessels. 


Class. 


D.W. 


Speed. 


Curityba 


Freight and jfflssengers 


T(yns. 
3,000 
3,000 


KnoU. 
11 


Olinda 


3o .1 r 


11 


Mobila 


do s 


2,500 12 


Paloma . . ... 


Freight-. . . ..T 


3, 100 11 


Cubana 


.do 


3,100 10 











Respectfully, yours, S. C. Neale, Counsel. 

Mr. SwASEY. How many vessels ? 

The Chairman. Five vessels. 

Mr. SwASEY. What company is that ? 

The Chairman. The Munson Steamship Line. 

Mr. Duff. Mr. Joseph R. Foard, of Baltimore, is here, and would 
like to say a few words to the committee. In the last hearing of the 
committee I said, among other things, that I thought the particular 
feature of this bill which was of interest to the United Fruit Co. was 
that which related to giving them certain benefits in relation to the 
Panama Canal Zone, and Mr. Foard being in a sense in competition 
with the United Fruit Co., as you might say, and the carriage of fruit 
to the Isthmus, is very familiar with the trade, and I think could give 
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the committee some interesting information as to what benefits such 
a bill would be to the United Fruit Co. steamers, as well as the Mun- 
8on Line. 

Mr. SwASEY. I imderstand, by motion of the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Goulden, that this hearing was to commence to-day, and 
to continue until we came to a vote. That being the case I hardly 
think it is fair to those appearing before the committee in opposition 
to this proposition or those in favor of it, either, that we should pro- 
ceed with only four or five members of the conunittee present. I 
think we should have a full conmiittee, because this is of more than, 
ordinary importance. 

Mr. Goulden. I hope Mr. Swasey will not raise the question of no 

Juorum, as doubtless a number of other members will soon come in. 
t is just 10.30 now. 

Mr. SwASEY. I am not raising the question of no quorurn, but I do 
call attention to the fact that there are only five members of the 
conunittee present. Not that I wish to adjourn, but this matter is 
regarded as of a good deal of importance by all those interested, and 
for that reason I think that to vote intelligently and understandingly 
pro and con the members of the committee should be here. 

Mr. Goulden. But vou can not compel them to be here. The 
hearings, of course, will all be printed. There are gentlemen present 
who have been invited to be here and I think they ought to be heard. 

The Chaibman. If there is no objection we will proceed with the 
hearing. 

STATEMENT OF MB. JOSEPH B. FOABD, OF BAITIMOBE. 

Mr. FoABD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am here to object to 
a paragraph of this bill : 

But shall not be excluded from that — 

Meaning trade — 
between this country and the ports of the Panama Canal Zone. 

I wish to object to that in particular and to the bill entirely. 

As agents for the Munson Line my firm has been operating a line 
of steamers from Baltimore to Colon for about three years. We 
dispatch one steamer a m«)nth. We will presently be dispatching a 
steamer every two weeks, because we have a contract for tne carriage 
of all of the material for the lock gates, approximatmg 65,000 tons, to 
be delivered over two years. 

We are operating foreign steamers; some of them British and some 
of them Norwegian. The trade is being conducted from other ports 
by the United Fruit Co., from New York and from New Orleans. 
There is also the Government line from New York. When there was 
before this Confess and before the last Congress, earlier in its life, 
a measure providing for the exclusion of all foreign tonnage from 
participation in the carriage of goods to the Canal, Mr. Ellis was here 
with me objecting. We wished to retain the opportunity of sending 
his foreign steamers to Colon. I anticipate that if sucn a measiu'e 
appears m the next Congress, if this bill shall by any chance have 
become a law, then Mr. EUis will be very foolish if he is here op- 
posing such a measure again, because he will have acquired through 
this little paragraph of this bill a contractual right — 1 believe that 
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is the word I should use — ^to do that business alongside any other 
American vessel that might be given the exclusive privilege. 

There can be no other possible object in asking for such a right 
tiiBji the remotest possibihty of being able to make a route through 
the canal to do coastwise business with those ships in the future. 
This companv has the same privilege to-day under its foreign flag 
that it would have when it gets under the American flag of doing 
that trade, imless it may be restricted. 

I therefore feel that I can not protest too strongly or too vigorously 
the granting of a privilege which may perhaps be so used in the future, 

i&. GouiJ>BN. I understood, in a letter from your company, that 
if this. biU passed your company would also make application to 
have your five steamers put under the American flag. 

Mr. FoAKD. Mr. Munson so informed me yesterday. 
. Mr. Gk)uiJ>BN. Will you tell the committee the names of your 
steamers, and their age ? 

Mr. FoABD. Unfortimately I am unable to give you that informa- 
tion. That came from the New York office. They are British 
steamers, and operate from New York to Cuba. 

Mr. GrOTiLDEN. Are they old or new vessels ? 

Mr. FoABD. I really can not tell about their age. Mr. DuflP can 
perhaps inform you m regard to that. We operate the Baltimore 
end and have nothing to do with the New York end of it. 

Mr. Alexandeb. It is an American corporation ? 

Mr. FoABD. Absolutely. 

Mr. Alexandeb. And the stock is owned by American citizens? 

Mr. FoABD. I believe so. 

Mr. Alexandeb. Entirely? 

Mr. FoABD. I think so. 

Mr. Goulden. We have here the names of the foreign steamers. 
It gives the tonnage and their speed, but does not give their age. 

Mr. FoABD. I do not think they are very old. 

Now, with regard to the bill in general, I ask what possible reason 
or reasons can there be for singling out any line for thisprivilege ? 
The Munson Line has a large share of the trade from the West Indies 
to New York, and also between Baltimore and New Orleans and the 
West Indies. They are the people who are doing the same business. 
The Munson Line is operating, I think, something like 50 or 60 
steamers under foreign flags. 

The Earn Line steamships of PhOadelphia have a contract this 
year for the carriage of coal to the Panama Canal. They operate 
something like 20 or 30 vessels. 

Mr. Goulden. Are they connected with you ? 

Mr. Foard. In no way. I happen to be their agent at Baltimore, 
as well as agent for the Munson Line. 

Mr. Goulden. Do you operate any steamers from New York? 

Mr. FoABD. Yes : the Munson Line does. 

Mr. Goulden. Where to ? 

Mr. FoABD. To Cuba and Tampico. I ask why should this com- 
panv be picked out for this favor and others excluded. 

Mr. Goulden. May it not be that they are the only ones that have 
made an application? Have you made an appUcation? 

Mr. FoABD. No. The Munson Line has not thought that the con- 
ditions were ripe for such an application. I can understand the 
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opponents of free ships opposing this measure; it is logical for them 
to do so. I can understand those gentlemen who favor free ships 
favoring a general free ship bill. But I can not understand wny 
thejr are favoring a special snip bill of this sort, which is only to aUow 
the introduction of tne ships of one single company. 

Mr. Alexander. In the event that these words, ''but shall not 
be excluded from that between this country and the ports of the 
Panama Canal Zone,'' were stricken out of this bill, and it should pass 
in the amended form would your company still want to bring its 
ships under the American fla^ ? 

Mr, FoABD. I think it is auite possible that they would. I can not 
speak for their poUcy . Mr. Munson is president of the company. But 
1 think it is highly probably that they would, because I think that 
they would probably find there are some points where they are 
brought in competition^ where this right to the United Fruit Co. 
would be something which they would not want them to have. 

Mr. Hardy. In other words, if that same right were extended to 
any companies that wanted to avail themselves of it, that there would 
be no objection? 

Mr. Foard. Certainly not on the part of the advocates of free 
ships. 

Mr, Hardy. I mean on your part. 

Mr. Foard. Certainly not, sir. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, may I be permitted a word? I am 
Mr. Brown, of the firm of Britton & Gray. 

The Chairman. Are you opposed to the bill ? 

Mr. Brown. I am in favor of the biU? 

The Chairman. We are hearing those opposed to the bill. 

Mr. Brown. Oh, well; I beg your pardon. 

STATEMENT OF CAPT. J. G. CBOWLET, GENERAL MANAGER OF 
THE COASTWISE TRANSPORTATION CO. 

Mr. Gouu)EN. Where are your headquarters, Capt. Crowley ? 

Mr. Crowley. In Boston. This company was organized imder 
the laws of the State of New Jersey in 1903, for sailing vessels. We 
now have sailing vessels amountmg to a tonnage of 32,700. In 
March, 1910, we entered into a new poUcy by building two new 
steamers for the coastwise carrying trade — built by the New York 
Shipbuilding Co., Camden, N. J. We now have under contract with 
them another steamer, to carry 7,300 tons. Also plans are out for 
another one of the same dimensions. 

I came here to-day to oppose this 

The Chairman. Are they used in the coastwise trade? 

Mr. Crowley. In the coastwise trade ; yes, sir. This is one of our 
steamers [exhibiting a photograph]. This was built especially for 
the coastwise coal-carrymg trade. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Why are you opposed to this bill if it does not 
aflfect your trade at all ? 

Mr. Crowley. Because it will affect our trade, if they come under 
the American flag. 

Mr. GouLDEN. They are not allowed to enter into coastwise trade 
at all. 
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Mr. Crowley. But they enter into the Panama trade. 

Mr. GouLDEN. They are there now. 

Mr. Crowley. Yes, but if they come under the American flag they 
have all the privileges in the Panama trade. 

Mr. GrouLDEN. Do they not now ? 

Mr. Crowley. They will not if the Panama Canal is completed 
and you make a rebate to vessels flying the American flag. 

Mr. GouLDEN. That is some distance ahead. 

Mr. Crowley. 'We have to look ahead. 

Mr. GouLDEN. I do not believe in crossing a bridge until we come 
to it. 

Mr. SwASEY. How many vessels have you altogether now — sailing 
and steam vessels ? ' • 

Mr. Crowley. Eleven now and one steamer building. We have 
vessels that cai^ from 1,100 to 6,000 tons — sailing vessels. 

Mr. Hardy. Will it not be time for you to fight those privileges 
when those privileges are proposed to be conferred, instead of 
fitting them now, five years ahead of time ? 

Mr. Crowley. If they should come in now, I do not see that 
we would be fighting them five years ahead of time. 

Mr. Hardy, it seems to me you are fighting something that you 
anticipate will happen five years from now. i ou admit that there 
are no privileges that they get in regard to the Panama trade now, 
under the American flag, that they would not get under the 
American flag. 

Mr. Crowley. If these vessels are put under the American flag 
would it not prevent them coming in the coastwise trade in the future f 

Mr. Hardy. There is nothing to prevent them from coming in 
the coastwise trade now except our legislation, which prevents 
foreign vessels from engaging in it. This legislation does not propose 
to amnit them into the coastwise trade. 

Mr. Alexander. And especially excludes them. It says: 

Provided^ That the said steamBhips shall not engage in the coastwise trade of the 
United States. 

The Chairman. I am perhaps the oldest member in point of expe- 
rience on this committee, unless it be Capt. Spight — it may be that we 
came upon the committee at the same time. 1 wiU state we granted 
some vessels special register that had been repaired in American 
shipyards during my experience on the committee with the stipula- 
tion in the bill that they should not enter into coastwise trade. 
They were only in the trade a short time before they came here and 
wanted full American registry, because they found after they were 
given the first concesssion that they did not obtain the privilegea 
that they hoped to obtain and they were very much handicapped, and 
therefore they wanted full American registry, so that they could 
have all rights of American-built ships. They wanted full American 
registry. 

Mr. GouLDEN. And they never got it 

The Chairman. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Not during my eight years' experience on this 
committee. 

The Chairman. No, perhaps not during the last eight years; but,^ 
as I said, I am perhaps older in experience on the committee, and 
that was done more than eight years ago. It was found to be a 
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Teiy serious mistake, and consequently this committee voted to take 
from the Commissioner of Navigation the authority to determine 
that matter, and it was brought to the committee, and finally the 
committee decided to abandon the whole matter of taking these 
foreign wrecks in and repairing them. We were on record unani- 
mously on that. But in regard to this question of stipulating in the 
bill that they shall not enter the coastwise trade, if they get their 
registry they will be after full privileges of American registry, all the 
privileges that American registry will give, there is no question 
about that. 

Mr. Hardy. When they come after it, it seems to me is the time to 
meet that proposition. 

The Chairman. ' There is a diflFerence of opinion about that. If I 
am going after a man and want to hit him, I will hit him when I have 
a chance to do so. 

Mr. SwASEY. I would like to ask the speaker a question. Since 
we shut the door for American registry to foreign snips how many 
vessels do you know of, voura and others in the trade, have been built 
since you were aware that it was the policy of Congress to exclude 
all foreign vessels ? 

Mr. CSowLEY. In the coastwise carrying trade we have built these 
two steamers and have contracted for another, and have, as I say, 
planned for another. That has been since the door was closed, t 
represent also, I forgot to say, the New England Coal & Coke Co,> 
which company has three steamers, and they have been built, just 
about the time 

The Chairman. How many in all in your control, or in your per- 
sonal line of vision have been built since we shut the door for Ameri- 
«can registry to foreign-built vessels ? 

Mr. Crowley. The two we have and one we are building. 

The Chairman. And any other company? 

Mr. Crowley. Yes 

Capt. Randle. I can answer that question if you will permit me. 
We have built in our yard in Camden since that measure became a 
law 114,476 tons of shipping. 

The Chairman. I would like to ask you this question. Captain: 
When there was an opportunity of buying foreign wrecks and getting 
them under the American flag, was it not quite a common practice 
among the shipowners to buy them ? 

Mr. Crowley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And do you know anything about the conditions 
that caused Congress to take action in opposition to that, and whether 
or not it was the fact that instead of men spending 75 per cent of the 
value of the ship in repairs there was found to be a large amount of 
fraud in the returns made, and whether that did not influence Con- 
gress to discontinue that practice ? 

Mr. Crowley. Yes, sir. I know a foreign ship was bought at a 
very low figure, and it was very easy to put 75 per cent of its value 
in there and get it under the American flag. 

Mr. Hardy. Was it not something that was urged by the ship- 
builders who wanted a monopoly — didn't they fight for that change? 

Mr. Alexander. I know I favored it, and I am sure I wanted nee 
ships. I want a square deal, too. I was the one that made the 
original motion in this committee. 
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The Chairman. I do not know of any American shipbuilder that 
came here and urged us to take that action, nor have I during my 
12 years in Congress known of American shipbuilders or ship- 
owners to come here to try to influence this committee in any improper 
way. 

Mr. Hardy. Well, I have seen the parties here every time — those 
who are interested. 

The Chairman. They are American citizens. 

Mr. Hardy. Yes; I am not criticizing them for appearing here. 

The Chairman. If they used undue mfluence 

Mr. Hardy. Nobody said anything about undue influence. 

The Chairman. But I understand the point very well. 

Mr. Hardy. The point is simply this: The people that are inter- 
ested in shipping and shipowning are here every time and have a 
right to be nere to oppose anything against their interests, and I 
wanted to know if this change in legislation was not largely brought 
about at their instigation. 

The Chairman. I will answer distinctly, no. 

Mr. Clark. No; it was purely a matter with the committee. 

Mr. Alexander. It was alleged that these ships were purposely 
wrecked — for instance, a few plates sUpped — and then brought in 
and a large sum charged for salvage, and that 75 per cent was not 
expended in good faith in repairs, as contemplated by law. It was 
claimed Ibhat there was favoritism and fraud. 

Mr. Hardy. I agree with you there. 

Mr. Alexander. And in the interest of American shipping and the 
square deal as between those who buy ships in American yards and 
those who sought to bring them in this way, the committee deter- 
mined on a consistent poUcy. 

Mr. Hardy. Somebody had to prove those facts. 

Mr. Alexander. They were abundantly proved. 

Mr. Hardy. Who proved them? 

Mr. Alexander. The people who were opposed to that practice. 

Mr. Hardy. Interested on the other side ? 

Mr. Alexander. Yss, and I think they proved it, too. 

Mr. Hardy. I agree with you that if fraud was perpetrated, 
whether it was for a righteous and or an unrighteous end, it ought 
to be stopped. 

Mr. Alexander. It is manifest to my mind. 

Mr. SwASEY. I offer this suggestion. You say that we are in 
danger of something that may transpire hereafter. We all feel that 
way — we fellows that are weeded out. But here is the thing that is 
presented to us in an act I introduced in the Congress of the United 
States and you can not exclude any ships that are admitted to Amer- 
ican registry if this should become a law. This provides that, as 
respects such vessels, all tolls and transit charges shall be paid out of 
the Treasury. That bill is already pending. Now, you are proposing 
to exclude foreign-built ships that are flying the American flag from 
the benefit of that» which is the general sentiment of Congress to-day. 

Mr. Crowley. I would like to say that for 44 years I have been 
looking ahead to. this. I started to sea when I was 11 vears old. 
Forty-four years, the first day of this coming March, I started in a little 
vessel that carried a hundred tons. The first vessel I built carried 
1,100 tons. They thought it was a monster. I have built larger and 
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larger vessels as time has gone on until I finally built the schooner 
Lawson. We have been progressing all the time. 

Mr. Hardy. Do you mean for the foreign trade ? 

Mr. Crowley, ^y trade. 

Mr. Hardy. Have you not year after year built fewer vessels for 
the foreign trade ? 

Mr. Crowley. Yes; fewer. 

Mr. Hardy. So that if that policy is continued you will build ulti- 
mately none for the foreign trade ? 

Mr. Crowley. We are going in now building steamers. 

Mr. Hardy. Why is it you are starting now to build steamers when 
for the last ten years you have not built any ? 

Mr. Crowley. We are progressing. 

Mr. Hardy. There has oeen no change in the law, has there ? 

Mr. Crowley. No. I have never built a ship practically, for the 
foreign trade. Our sailing vessels are built for any trade — foreign 
trade or coastwise trade. 

Mr. Alexander. I would suggest that the gentleman first be 
allowed to state his objections to the bill. 

Mr. Hardy. I am not disposed to stop him. 

Mr. Crowley. I object to the bill because I think it comes into 
competition with these boats we are building to-day and have already 
built. These boats are built for coastwise service. They are good 
for foreign service or for Panama service. They are good for service 
as coUiers of the United States Government; they could be used as 
coUiers to-morrow if the Government should want them. You see, 
those ships have ten hatches, and their cargoes can be quickly dis- 
charged [exhibiting photograph]. 

Mr. Hardy. One of the thmgs that we want is to have vessels that 
can be used as colliers by our Navy in time of war. Are your ships 
fitted to be colliers? 

Mr. Crowley. Yes; these are colliers. 

Mr. Hardy. The Government would have to get coUiers in case 
of war. 

Mr. Crowley. Yes. 

Mr. Hardy. So if they did not have cross-seas ships for the purpose 
they would have your ships. 

Mr. Crowley. Yes. 

Mr. Hardy. Then the Navy is not entirely without some chance of 
getting colliers. 

Mr. Crowley. Some chance, but we only have a few. 

Mr. Hardy. Would these big vessels that are suitable for colliers 
pay in your trade ? 

Mr. Crowley. Yes; they are getting profitable. 

Mr. SwASEY. How many are there in all that you know of ? 

Mr.* Crowley. The New England Coal & Coke Co. has three; we 
have two, and one building; and there are four or five more that are 
on the coast. 

Mr. GouLDEN. What is the speed of your vessels ? 

Mr. Crowley. About lOJ to 11 knots loaded and about 12 light 
and in ballast. 

The Chairman. Are they suitable for carrying fruits ? 

Mr. Crowley. They could be made so. 

The Chairman. They are not suitable now ? 
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Mr. Cbowley. No, sir. 

Mr. SwASEY. What is the difference in construction between those 
and these vessels that are sought to be put under the American flag ? 

Mr. Cbowley. They are made more especially for coUiers and gen- 
eral cai^o. The fruit ships, I understand, have refrigerator plants on 
them, and they are built for cargo and passengers both. 

Mr. SwASEY. How many hatches have those vessels ? 

Mr. Cbowley. Ten hatches, 15 by 28, so it is practically all hatches. 

Mr. SwASEY. Those are made with a view to handling coal expressly? 

Mr. Cbowley. Yes; for quick loading and discharging. 

Mr. SwASEY. And they are economical ? 

Mr. Cbowley. And economical, and save trimming. 

Mr. Habdy. As I understand you, of the character of vessels fitted 
for coUiers, you have, with others, 10 or 11 of those vessels now or 
will have that many soon ? 

Mr. Cbowley. i es, sir. 

Mr. Habdy. That could be used by the American Navy for coUiers ? 

Mr. Cbowley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SwASEY. You have more than that, haven't you ? 

Mr. Cbowley. There may be. I was figuring on the large new 
ones. There are about 15 altogether of different sizes. 

The Chaibman. And they are all built in American shipyards ? 

Mr. Cbowley. The Joseph W, Fordney was a foreign-built vessel 
that was wrecked and came in under the American flag, giving her 
special registry. 

The Chaebman. That was one of those cases to which I have 
referred. 

Mr. HuMPHBEY. They are in the coastwise trade ? 

Mr. Cbowley. Yes. 

The Chaibman. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Habdy. What is the tonnage of those vessels ? 

Mr. Cbowley. Fifty-one hundred gross tons. 

STATEMENT OF MB. JOSEPH H. HATDEN, BEPBESENTINO 
WILLIAM CEAMP & SONS SHIP & ENGINE BUILDING CO., OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Mr. Hayden. Mr. Chairman, speaking for WiUiam Cramp & Sons 
Ship & Engine Building Co., as well as for A. H. Bull & Co., since the 
last hearing on this bill, on January 30, the committee has voted to 
report favorably another bill introduced by ^Jr. Humphrey to pro- 
tect American trade and American shipping from foreign monopoly. 
The bills provide that vessels owned or operated by anyone who has 
been adjudged to be a party to a combination or conspiracy in 
restraint of trade such as those denounced by Ihe Sherman Act 
should be totally barred from access to ports of the United States; 
that is, should not be allowed to enter and should not be granted 
clearance. 

Now, in that connection, it seems to me that the committee 
should consider the character of the United Fruit Co. as an appU- 
cant for the rather extraordinary privilege of receiving American 
reristers for 17, or I beUeve it is now 18, foreign-built vessels. 

I refer to the report on the United Fruit Co., in Moody's Manual 
of Service for 1910, pages 3075-3077. 
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Mr. Humphrey. What is Moody's Manual of Service. 

Mr. Hayden. It is a commercial report dealing principally with 
industrials. It is a recognized authority. 

Mr. Humphrey. It is a Government publication ? 

Mr. Hayden. No, sir; but it is generally received and recognized 
with respect to the industrials of this country. 

Mr. Humphrey. Where is it published ? 

Mr. Hayden. That I am unable to tell you, but we can get the 
volume in the Library. 

Mr. Humphrey. Is that all the information you can give about 
it? If it is a well-recoffnized authority, it seems to me you ought 
to be able tp ^ve a Uttle more information about it than that. It 
may be authority, and I am not disputing it, but I don't know any- 
thing about it; in fact, I must say that I have never heard of it 
before. 

Mr. Hayden. It is well recognized among the business men. 

Mr. Alexander. Is it Mooney or Moody ? 

Mr. Hayden. Moody's Manual of Service for the year 1910. It 
can be easily obtained in the Library and I am sure that the facts 
that are set out here can all of them be established if the committee 
deems further proof of them necessary. It is very likely that they 
will be admitted. 

Referring to this report from Moody's Manual, we find that the 
company was incorporated March 30, 1899, in New Jersey, to produce, 
transport, and distribute tropical fruit from Central and South 
America and the West India Islands to the United States. The com- 
pany acquired the pronerties and business of the Boston Fruit Co., 
American Fruit Co., Quaker City Fruit Co., Buckman Fruit Co., 
Banes Fruit Co., Dominican Fruit Co., Sama Fruit Co., Snyder Banana 
Co., the Colombian Land Co. (Ltd.), the Tropical Trading & Transport 
Co. (Ltd.), the New Orleans-BeUze Royal Mail & Central Amencan 
Steamship Co., and others. All these companies except the one last 
named possessed lands and other property in South or (Antral America 
or in the West Indies, the title to wnich is now vested in the United 
Fruit Co. Of the above-named corporations the American Fruit Co., 
(Quaker City Fruit Co., Buckman Fruit Co., Banes Fruit Co., Domin- 
ican Fruit Co., and Sama Fruit Co., having been incorporated under 
the laws of New Jersey, were consolidated with the United Fruit Co. 
and the latter corporation is now the legal possessor thereof and the 
legal owner of their property, rights, and interests whatsoever. The 
Boston Fruit Co., the Tropical Trading & Transport Co. (Ltd.), and 
the Colombian Land Co. (Ltd.) have transferred all their property 
and assets of every kind to the United Fruit Co. None of tne prop- 
erties are mortgaged. Through the purchase of the New Orleans- 
BeUze Royal Mail & Central American Steamship Co. (Ltd.) valuable 
steamship properties were acquired by this company. 

The company owns the entire capital stock, except qualifying 
shares, of the Tropical Fruit Steamship Co. (Ltd.), an English cor- 
poration, which has in operation a fleet of 13 steamships, maintain- 
mg a regular service for passengers and merchandise between the 
West Indies, Central America, and the United States. 

On May 29, 1907, the shareholders approved a proposition to pur- 
chase common stock of the Nipe Bay Co. (see appended statement), 
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and up to December 1, 1909, $3,382,700 of the stock had been acquired. 
The company owns 166,918 acres of land in Costa Rica and 90,258 
acres in Cuba, 50,000 acres in Guatemala, 29,636 acres in Jamaica, 
26,085 acres in the RepubUc of Colombia, and 53,048 acres in the 
Republic of Panama, a total of 415,945 acres, of which 146,150 acres 
are improved and 269,795 acres unimproved. The company also 
leases 5,041 acres in Costa Rica and 21,971 acres in Jamaica. 

The acreage of the company's fruit, sugar cane, and miscellaneous 
cultivations on September 30, 1909, was as follows: Bananas, 75,825 
acres; oranges, 418 acres; sugar cane, 24,988 acres; cocoanuts, 3,214 
acres; coco, 992 acres; rubber, 81 acres; para grass, 1,438 acres; 
guiana grass, 5,844 acres; natural pastures, 42,082 acres; clearings, 
4,491 acres; total, 159,373 acres. 

On September 30, 1909, the company also owned 524.77 miles of 
railroad, 217.73 miles being in Panama, 148.19 miles in Costa Rica, 
97.49 imles in Cuba, and the balance in Guatemala, Jamaica, and 
Colombia, with an equipment of 66 locomotives and 1,922 cars; also^ 
17,352 head of cattle, 3,214 horses and mules, and 271 miscellaneous 
live stock. 

Capital stock: Authorized, $25,000,000; outstanding, $23,474,000; 

Ear, $100. Transfer agents. Old Colony Trust Co., Boston & Man- 
attan Trust Co., New York. Registrars, American Trust Co., Bos- 
ton; Central Trust Co., New York. Listed on New York stock 
exchange. Dividends have been paid as follows: October, 1899, to 
April, 1901, 10 per cent per annum; July, 1901, to July, 1904, inclu- 
sive, 6 per cent per annum, with 1 per cent extra in October of 1902 
and 1903; July and October, 1904, 2 per cent each; January, 1905, 
to 1907, inclusive, 7 per cent per annum; April, 1907, to April, 1910, 
inclusive, 8 per cent per annum; August 1, 1908, 10 per cent extra; 
payments quarterly, January 15, at Boston. 

Stockholders of record, October 29, 1909, were given the right to 
subscribe at par for 10 per cent of new stock, payment to be made 
November 15, 1909. An extra cash dividend of 10 per cent was paid 
November 15, applicable at option of shareholders in payment of sub- 
scriptions to new stock. 

Debentures: $1,440,000. Serial, gold debenture, fives; dated July 
1, 1907, due, $150,000 annually (June 1) to June 1, 1918; interest, 
J. and D. 1 at company's office, Boston; original amount issued, 
$1,600,000, of which $140,000 matured June 1, 1909. The proceeds 
of these debentures were applied in payment of the floating debt of 
the Nipe Bay Co. The United Fruit Co., in turn, received $1,600,000 
6 per cent debentures of the Nipe Bay Co., a large proportion of which 
has been used in acquiring common stock of the latter company, sub- 
ject to call after 1910 at 103. 
^ Four million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars (entire issue), 
sinking fund gold debentures, f our-and-a-halfs ; dated January 1, 
1909; due July 1, 1923; interest J. and J. 1, at the City Trust "^Co., 
Boston, trustee, or at Coutts & Co., London, at $4.86 to the pound 
sterling, without deduction for any taxes or assessments which the 
company may be recjuired to pay. Coupon, $500 and $1,000; 
principal may be registered. Kegistered, $1,000 and $5,000 and 
such multiples of $5,000 as the directors may determine. Coupon 
debentures may be exchanged for registered debentures, and vice 
versa. An annual sinking nind, payable July 1, 1914, to July 14, 
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1922, inclusive, will retire one-tenth of the debentures each year, 
and debentures may be called for for the sinking fund at 101 and 
interest unless purchased at or below that price. In the event of 
any mortgage being placed on the property to secure any of the 
company's obligations, these debentures shall be entitled to the 
benefit of the security afforded by such mortgage. Upon 90 days 
default on interest or sinking fund the principal may become due 
and payable at the option of the trustees or of tne holders of a major- 
ity of the debentures. Listed on Boston stock exchange. 

Seven hundred and ninety-one thousand dollars Northern Railway 
of Costa Rica, first gold sinking fund, fives; due September 1, 1915, 
but subject to call at 105; interest M. and S., at Old Colony Trust 
Co., Boston, trustee. Coupon, $1,000; principal may be registered; 
total issue, $1,600,000, of which $809,000 are held in the sinking 
fund. Principal and interest are guaranteed by the United Fruit Co. 

Mr. Humphrey. May I interrupt you to ask you what is the pur- 
pose of reading all this ? 

Mr. Hayden. I wish to show the character of the person who is 
here applying for an extraordinary privilege. 

Mr, Humphrey. In other words, then, if you are going to have a 
monopoly, which you admit they already have, you want to keep it 
under a foreign flag; and if we are going to have any outrage perpe- 
trated on the American people you prefer that it be perpetrated by 
foreigners rather than by Americans . ... 

Mr. Hayden. I submit, sir, that if this combination in restraint of 
trade is to be continued under the foreign flag your bill, which is 
reported, will take ample care of it. It would not take care of it, 
however, if these ships were admitted to the American registry. 

Mr. Humphrey. That is an astonishing statement and at variance 
with the opinion of the Attorney General. He says that there is 
plenty of chance to take care of snips as soon as they come under the 
American flag if there is any combination; that in case of combina- 
tion there will be no difficulty in taking care of them, and that is 
one advantage in having them under the American flag. 

Mr. Hayden. If these combinations were made in foreign countries 
and in reference to lands in foreim countries, I doubt very much 
whether the Attorney General would succeed in reaching them, even 
though they would really be combinations in restraint of trade and 
would compel our people to pay more for their fruit and more for 
their transportation than they should pay. For the year 1904 the 
total income was 

Mr. Humphrey. I think I shall have to object to the gentleman 
taking up any further time of the conmiittee in going mto these 
details as to the United Fruit Co., as to its earnings, and so forth. 

Mr. GouLDEN. I hope Mr. Humphrey will withdraw the objection. 

The Chairman. Proceed, Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Hayden. I have here the figures showing here the income and 
profit and loss account for the years 1904, 1905, and 1906, etc., down 
to 1909; showing the total income, the bond interest, the dividends; 
showing the surplus for eight years; showing the previous surplus, 
the extraordinaiy, and the balance surplus. I also have here the 
figures of the general balance sheet for September 30 for the years 
1906, 1907, 1908, and 1909. 
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Years. 


Total 
income. 


Bond 
interest. 


Dividends. 


Surplus 
for year. 


Previous 
surplus. 


Extraordi- 
nary. 


Balance 
surplus. 


1904 


12,120,052 
1,761,649 
3,900,887 
6,289,909 
4,041,091 
4,338,649 


1179,702 
128,843 
114,354 
99,982 
94,746 
220,771 


1967,675 
1,167,793 
1,235,745 
1,419,350 
1,584,484 
1,707,042 


1972,675 
466,013 
2,550,788 
4,770,577 
2,361,861 
2,460,836 


$2,764,815 
3,157,952 
3,493,774 
5,623,933 
9,752,050 

10,036,450 


$579,538 
129,191 
520,629 
542,460 
12,077,461 
490,481 


$3,167,952 


1905 


3,493,774' 


1906 


6,623,933 


1907 


9,672,050 


1908 


10,036,460 


1909 


12,006,805 







» Includes extra dividend of 10 per cent paid Aug. 1, 1908. 
General balance sheet September SO. 

ASSETS. 



1909 



1908 



1907 



1906 



Plantations and equipment 

Cash 

Accounts collectible 

Funds for payment 5 per cent convertible bonds 

Advance payments 

Miscellaneous investments 

Advances 

Nipe Bay Co. common stock 

Otner accounts 

Total 



$23,689,629 
2,724,009 
2,308,609 



132,040 

1,977,212 

8,471,048 

1,449,529 

4,358 



$22,359,270 

1,574,907 

1,880,399 

52,000 

148,836 

2,482,725 

5,267,039 

1,448,271 

1,731 



$20,628,932 
3,540,167 
1,563,802 



156,902 

2,709,438 

2,664,912 

1,446,000 

11,030 



40,756,494 



35,215,178 



32,721,183 



$17, 
1 



787,612 
413,006 
154,611 



190,739 
562,013 
482,510 



9,191 



26,699,683 



LIABILITIES. 



Capital stock 

Convertible bonds 

Sinking fund debentures 

Serial debentures 

Accounts payable 

Sight drafts 

Acceptances 

Notes payable 

Dividends 

Accrued interest and miscellaneous. 
Income account, surplus 



$21,340,000 



260,000 
440,000 
760,864 
396,696 
57,809 



12, 



426,800 
77,520 
006,805 



40,756,494 



$21,328,300 
62,000 



1,600,000 
672,632 
460,105 



600,000 

426,564 

39,227 

10,036,450 



35,215,178 



$18,625,000 
1,156,000 



1,600,000 
898,629 
376,600 



370,600 

42,613 

9,752,051 



32,721,183 



$17,961,000 
1,820,000 



622,368 
441,200 



314,317 

16,775 

6,623,933 



26,690,688 



Note.— The companv's insurance fund asset, amounting, on September 30, 1909, to $633,946, is not 
included in the above balance sheet; $11,700 in the company's stock was issued during the year endefl 
September 30, 1909, to stockholders in accordance with the company's offer of July 11, IMS. 



Mr. GOULDEN 

gross ? 

Mr. Hayden. 
Mr. GoULDEN 

Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. GoULDEN 



Were those earnings that you referred to net or 



That was the total income. 
Net or gross income ? 
I understand it to be the net income. 
There is a difference between net and gross, and 
that is why I wanted you to state specifically just what it was. 

Mr. Hayden. Those figures are taken from the report that I 
referred to, and that was a statement of the net income. 

Mr. Hardy. Had this company bought out a great many of these 
outside companies between 1904 and 1909 when their increase is 
shown ? 

Mr. Hayden. The dates when most of those were acquired are not 
given in this report. That can be learned, however, 

80414—11 6 
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Mr. Hardy. But it is probable from appearances that in the inter- 
vening time they had bought more property and had more property 
to make incomes from. 

Mr. Hayden. As to that I can onlj^ speculate, because it does not 
definitely state when outside properties were bought. One property 
only; the Nipe Bay Co., is mentioned as having been recently pur- 
chased^ and the later portion of this report deals with that. 

Mr. Hardy. So you don't know whether that is a greater income 
fc proportion to the property held or not. 

Mr. Hayden. No; I can not tell you that. These figures show 
that in 1904 the balance surplus was $3,157,952; and in 1909 the 
figures are $12,006,805. 

Mr. Hardy. That surplus is over and above dividends. 

Mr. Hayden. Over and above the large dividends that had been 
I>aid as stated in the previous part of the report, which I have men- 
tioned to the committee. 

The oflScers of this company are: A. W. Preston, president; M. C. 
Keith, vice president; C. A. Hubbard, treasurer; B. W. Palmer, 
aecretary; J. F. Tilden, assistant treasurer. 

Executive committee: A. W. Preston, chairman; J. S. Bartlett, 
F. R. Hart, M. C. Keith, B. W. Palmer, J. J. Storrow. 

Directors: M. C. Keith, New York; B. W. Palmer, J. J. Storrow, 
Boston; J. S. Bartlett, Lynn, Mass.; Reginald Foster, Manchester, 
Mass.; F. R. Hart, Milton, Alass.; C. A. Hubbard, Newton Center, 
Mass.; K. K. McLaren, Jersey City, N. J.; A. W. Preston, Swamp- 
ficott, Mass.; W. S. Spaulding, Beverly, Mass.; H. O. Underwood, 
Belmont, Mass. 

Annual meeting, second Wednesday in December. 

OflBce, 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

As to the Nipe Bay Co., controlled by stock ownership and, as said 
jkefore,. controlled by the United Fruit Co., the Nipe JBay Co. was 
uicorporated May 25, 1900, in New Jersey, and owns 127,792 acres 
fcordering on Nipe Bay, Cuba, where it has undertaken the develop^ 
«ae&t of a cane sugar plantation alon^ the most advanced lines. 
lJl> to date 22,228 acres are under cultivation, and there has been 
built and is in operation 56.39 miles of standard-gauge railroad and 
ft whart reaching deep water at a distance of 1,850 feet from the 
•bore. The railroad equipment includes 11 locomotives and 335 
steel-frame cars. A steei factory building and numerous frame 
ftu3dinga have been erected, including stores, hospital, offices, hotel, 
sawmill, electric light, telephone plant, etc. The total expenditure 
ta dsLte exceeds $6,000,000, exclusive of cost of land. The plant is 
itesiigned to have an ultimate capacity of 5,000 tons of cane per day, 
for 200 days in the year, which will recjuire 25,000 acres of cane, 

£Wd£ng 40 tons to the acre. It is estimated that the completed 
ctory will produce 162,000,000 pounds of raw sugar annually. 
The sugar mill produced during the year ended September 30, 1909, 
91,888,400 pounds of sugar and 2,673,808 gallons of molasses, as 
^jainst 39,487,560 pounds of sugar and 1,058,067 gallons of molasses 
lp& previous year. 

Capital stock: Authorized, $7,100,000 common and $2,000,000 
T jftx cent noncumulative preferred ; outstanding, $3,502,500 com- 
mon and $2,000,000 preferred; par $100. The United Fruit Co. 
owns $3,382,700 of the common stock. Transfer agent, American 
Ibust Co., Boston. Registrar, Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. 
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Bonded debt: $1,600,000 6 per cent gold debentures; dated June 1 , 
1907; due June 1, 1917; interest June and December 1, at treasurer's 
office, Boston. . Coupon $500 and $1,000. Authorized. $4,000,000. 
Subject to call at 103 and interest on any interest date. 

Three million five hundred thousand dollars (entire issue) first mort- 
gage 6 per cent gold notes; dated June 1, 1909, due June 1, 1914, but 
subject to call as an entire issue only on any interest date at 105, and 
interest on 60 days' notice; interest June and December 1 at Boston. 
Coupon, $500 and $1,000. Principal may be registered. City Trust 
Co., Boston, trustee. The deed of trust provides for a cash sinking 
fund of $150,000 per annum, payable June 1 in each of the three 
years 1911, 1912, and 1913, ana to purchase and retire these notes at 
not exceeding 105 and interest. In the event, however, that the com- 
pany, before June 1, 1911, has expended toward the construction of a 
third unit to its mill and the planting of 10,000 or more acres of cane 
at least $300,000; and before June 1, 1912, a total of at least $600,000 
for these purposes; and before June 1, 1913, has completed these 
improvements, besides maintaining in good condition its present acre- 
age of cane and its present plant and equipment, this sinking-fund 
provision may be waived at the option of the company. These notes 
are secured by a first mortgage upon all the property of the company 
now owned or hereafter acquired. 

Income account, year ended September 30, 1909: Net earnings, 
after deducting $42,140 expended for betterments and charged against 
operating expenses, $446,921; interest, etc., $422,782; net income 
for one year, $24,139; deficit forward, $610,105; discount and com- 
missions on five-year 6 per cent notes, charged direct to profit and 
loss, $245,000, making a total profit and loss deficit, $830,966. 

General balance aJieet, September SO. 



1909 



1906 



ASSETS. 

Cost of propertv 

Railways, cultiyations, sugar mill, etc 

Curreat assets. .■ 

Trustee, funds for payment of 6 per cent notes due June 1, 1909 
Inocune account 

Total 

LIABILITIES. 

Common stock 

Preferred stock 

Bonded debt 

Floating debt 

Current liabilities , 

Unpaid coupons 

Interest accrued not yet due 



H 396, 006 

6,040,560 

92,901 

6,000 

830,966 



12,265,433 



3,502,500 

2,000,000 

5,105,000 

1,512,504 

41,344 

1,995 

102,000 



12,265,433 



$4,396,006 

6,485,704 

74,229 

5,000 

610, 105 



11,566,044 



3,502,500 
2,000,000 
4,350,000 
1,532,216 

91,148 
3,180 

87,000 



11,566,044 



Officers: A. W. Preston, president, Boston; M. C. Keith, vice presi- 
dent, New York; C. A. Hubbard, secretary and treasurer; J. F Tii 
den, assistant treasurer; H. L. Bradley, assistant secretary. Bosto 
Directors: M. C. Keith, New York; B. W. Palmer, J. J. S^torrow. 
Boston; A. W. Preston, F. R. Hart, Milton, Mass.; C. A. Hubbard. 
Newton Center, Mass.; K. K., McLaren, Jersey City, N. X: W. S. 
Spaulding, Beverly, Mass.; H. O. Underwood, feelmont, Mass. 
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Annual meeting, second Wednesday in December at 15 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

General office, 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in the brief time that I have 
had to investigate this question I have not been able to get evidence 
that could be received m a court to prove any charge of unlawful 
combination against this company, and I do not wish to be under- 
stood as making any, but merely suggesting the situation of this 
company and that, as I submit, it is not in a position to ask for or 
receive favors worth many thousands, hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. Here is an article that appeared on February 2 in the Pub- 
lic Ledger, of Philadelphia. It is a communication from New Or- 
leans 

Mr. Hardy. Will you let me ask you a question right there ? How 
is this to be a pecuniary advantage to these people 

Mr. Hayden. I am coming to that. 

Mr. Hardy. You have said that it is worth hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to them. Can they not haul all this stuff under a foreign 
flag so far as the expenses and profits to them are concerned ? 

Mr. Hayden. Speaking of the present day, perhaps, yes, but if 
you will permit me 

Mr. Hardy. These profits have been made under the foreign flag, 
have they not? 

Mr. Hayden. Yes. 

Mr. Hardy. Then I would like to hear from you how they would 
make more profit under the American flag. 

Mr. Hayden. I wish you would permit me to read this article be- 
cause I think that this Dears on this question. 

Mr. Penfield. Is not that a clipping from a newspaper published 
in the same city in which your clients live? 

Mr. Hayden. I speak for William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine 
Building Co., yes, and A. H. Bull Steamship Co. 

Mr. Penfield. And the Cramps are located in Philadelphia ? 

Mr. Hayden. Yes. 

Mr. Penfield. Where the paper is published ? 

Mr. Hayden. Yes. I don't know tnat that is a serious* reflection. 

Mr. Barchfeld. Why do we want to load this record with clip- 
pings on this proposition? 

Mr. Hayden. It is simply because I have not been able, sir, to get 
the proofs, we will say, that could be properly admitted as evidence 
in a court of law. 

Mr. Barchfeld. And you are constructing a man of straw in order 
to take a fall out of him ? 

Mr. Hayden. Indeed I am not. 

Mr. Humphrey. You want the committee to understand by insinu- 
ation and innuendo that this company is in a combination ? , 

Mp. Hayden. Yes. 

Mr. Humphrey. If you can not produce evidence, why do you 
come to the committee ? We have a statement to the contrary, and 
why do you come here making these statements if you have no 
evidence excepting newspaper cuppings ? 

Mr. Knox. I would like to ask if the statement that he makes that 
this is in a combination is not as good evidence as the statement that 
it is not in a combination. If you accept one. why not the other? 
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Mr. SwASEY. I think the gentlemen who are invited here to appear 
in opposition to the bill should be treated with respect and have 
opportunity to make such statements as they desire and see fit to 
make. 

The Chairman. I will ask the committee not to interfere until this 
gentleman finishes his statement. We voted at the last meeting to 
meet to-day and continue the hearing until it was finished. 

Mr. Humphrey. The opposition took practically all the time at 
the last meeting. They ought to be heard and I don't care how long 
vou give them, out let us fix some Umit to the time so that it will not 
be possible simply to kill time. What we want is information. 

Mr. Alexander. Mr. Chairman, should we permit these incursions 
into bvpaths ? What relevancy has this report in reference to the 
United Fruit Co. ? Suppose it should be proved bevond reasonable 
doubt that this company is in a combination or combine, would that 
influence our action one way or the other ? 

The Chairman. How much more time do you want, Mr. Hayden ?/ 

Mr. Hayden. I think I can conclude in 10 minutes. 

The Chairman. Very well, proceed for 10 minutes, if there is no 
objection. 

Mr. Hayden. The article I referred to as having appeared in the 
PubUc Ledger on the 4th of February reads: 

** BANANA TRUST-*' LIABLE FOR FINE OF $15,000,000 — SPECIAL MASTER SUPPORTS CON- 
TENTION OF BLUEFIELDS STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 

New Orleans, February 3. — Holding that the United Fruit Co., the so-called 
'' banana trust," should be ousted from possession of the Bluefields Steamship Co., 
and asserting that its acquisition of stock in the concern was in violation of the Sher- 
man antitrust law, the report of B. D. F. Chaffe, special master in chancery, was re- 
turned to the United States District Court to-day. The ruling upholds the first deci- 
sion of Judge Rufys E. Foster in the preliminary hearing. 

If the master's report is upheld by the courts it strongly supports the contention 
of the complaining Bluefields Company stockholders in a suit for punitive damages in 
the Federal Court at Philadelphia and makes the United Fruit Co. liable for 
a $15,000,000 fine. 

The opinion of the chancellor holds further that assignment of the United Fruit Co. 's 
stock to Jacob and Charles Weinberger was a " blind," and that the " banana trust*' 
still held control of the Bluefields corporation, and so manages its affairs as to defeat 
the best interests of the stockohlders m the smaller and competing concern. 

A temporary injunction restraining the Weinbei^ers, alleged to be the representa- 
tatives of the United Fruit Co., from voting their stock or exercising control was 
granted. 

As I say, that is a newspaper clipping, but I shall be very glad to 
obtain for this committee, as soon as they are obtainable, court 
records establishing eyerj fact stated here. 

Mr. Spight. I would like to ask you, following Mr. Hardy's ques- 
tion, what increased profits this company can get by coming in under 
the American flag ? 

Mr. Hayden. It has been stated here to-day, and I think it is 
commonly understood, that this Government, following the policy 
of other maritime nations with respect to the use of the Suez Canal, 
will grant to its shipping reUef from tolls or, as they are called, 
charges of tariff, with respect to the use of the Panama Canal. 

Now, no matter whether the bill goes through in its present form, 

?'ving to those vessels the ri^ht to trade between this country and 
anama, or whether it is strictly limited to the vessels flying the 
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American flag and having American documents, they will derive any 
benefit that may be granted to American shipping, assumin*^ that 
we follow the course of Austria, Russia, Norway, Sweden, and all 
other maritime nations. 

Mr. Spight. ^* hat has become of the contention insisted upon by 
shipowners that the difference in the cost of operation between 
foreign and American vessels is so great as to be prohibitive on 
American vessels? 

Mr. Hayden. Well, sir, we have some American vessels, American 
built, under the American flag in foreign trade. That was men* 
tioned at the last meeting. The Ward Line was cited as an example. 
By reason of the canal, and with the aid of immunity from tolls tnat 
may be given them, it is possible that our vessels may be able to get 
a lodgment in trade between this country and the western coast of 
South America. Now, if that be possible m any way let us get it. 

Mr. Hardy. But between now and the time you propose these 
privileges in tolls there is nothing on which the Amencan vessels, if 
your ancient contention is correct, can fly its flag on the seas. Your 
contention is that the operation of the American vessels is so much 
more expensive that you can not compete. 

Mr. Hayden. Well, sir, in the transportation, for instance, of 
suppUes for the Army. 

Mr. Hardy. Oh, those things that the Government will give you. 

Mr. Hayden. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. Is it your idea that American vessels flying the Ameri- 
can flag must take jobs from the Government only? 

Mr. Hayden. That would make a large part of their trade, but the 
Ward Line is running successfully. 

Mr, Hardy. It is competing successfully ? 

Mr. Hayden. I don't know that it has a competitor. I know that 
it is a successful company. I know there is another company, the 
Red D Line, from New York to Caracas. 

Mr. Humphrey. You know that they are already getting a subsidy, 

Mr. Hayden. I donH think all the steamers of the Ward Line are. 
Howisthat, Mr. Duff? 

Mr. Duff. No. All the steamers of the Red D Line are getting a 
subsidy. 

Mr. Humphrey. The Ward Lines do not get subsidy on their slow 
freight ships ? 

Mr. Duff. No. They have two contracts, one from New York to 
Havana, and another from New York to Havana and Mexican ports; 
and then they have a half dozen in the foreign trade running to Nassau 
and south-side Cuban ports. 

Mr. Humphrey. Do they get any assistance from Cuba ? 

Mr. Duff. No. 

The Chairman. Please proceed, Mr. Hayden ; your time is Umited. 

Mr. Hayden. It being the poHcy of maritime nations to pay canal 
toll, why should not England pay their canal tolls as well as thia 
Government ? 

To emphasize the fact that the shipbuilders of this country are 
sorely in need of any assistance that can be granted them by Congress 
— and certainly it would seem unwise for Congress to take action 
that would deprive them of work and of income — ^I wish to submit to 
the committee, along with the financial statement of the United 
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Fruit Co., statements of William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine 
Building Co., and also one of the Fore Kiver Shipbuilding Co., of 
Quincy, Mass. 

Mr. Humphrey. I do not think there is any division of the com* 
mittee on that subject. I think we all agree on that. As author of 
the bill I do not hesitate to say that I would be opposed to the bill to 
the last minute if I thought it would take away any building in 
American shipyards. 

Mr. Hatden. I will submit this. 

(From the Finandal Chroniote.] 
WILLIAM CBAlfP 4t SONS SHIP A ENGINE BTHLDING CO., PHILADELPHIA. 

[Report for fiscal year ended Apr. 90, 1910.] 

President Henry S. Grove^ Philadelphia, June 30^ 1910, wrote: 
"Notwithstanding the universal prosperity and increased profits secured from all 
other forms of commercial activity, the shipbuilding industry on the Atlantic coast 
stands alone without adequate returns. Following the lead of the more important 
English shipbuilders, we have therefore continued to devote time and money im 
developing our engineeiing and manufacturing departments other than shipbuilding, 
and with mis we are making satisfactory progress. 

Earnings for fiscal year ended April SO. 





1909-10 


1908-9 


1907-8 


1906-7 


Net earnings of all departments of the company and its subsid- 
iaries, viz: I. P. Morris Co. and Kensington Shipyard Co., 
including miscellaneous income, and after deduction of insur- 
ance and taxes, but before deduction of bond interest or mis- 
cellaneous interest 


1716,142 
198,083 
61,607 
29,964 


$747,950 

208,833 

62,917 

30,047 


$655,736 
217,333 
64,167 
31,606 


$328,3» 


Interest on 2o-year 5 per cent serial notes 


m\^ 


Interest on first mortgage 5 p^ cent gold bonds 


66,4IT 


Ground rents and interest on real estate mortgages 


34,t11 




Net surplus 


426, 42» 


446,153 


242,727 


3,«i 





The company has made the following payments and expenditures: 
In reduction of capital debt, $245,000: 

220 20-year 5 per cent serial notes redeemed, as per terms of issue $220, 005 

25 first-mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds redeemed, as per terms deed of 

trust 25,000 

Expended in the purchase of real estate, new tools, machinery, and for 

improvements, etc 87, 954 

Balance shiet AvrU SO. 





1910 


1909 




1910 


1909 


Assets. 

hWB and accounts receiv- 
able 


$12,978,766 

871,614 

421,568 

1,083,566 

737,350 


$12,890,812 

293,922 

343,682 

1,592,966 

730,085 


LiabUUies. 

Capital stock 

Merchandise accounts 

Wages due, May 


$6,008,000 

5,674,912 

326,966 

46,797 

94,923 

3,882,267 


Ma 


Materials and supplies 


3i^aM 


GMbL X I X . /r 


Accrued interest 


A&'JmZ 




Profit and loss 


3,43i;96| 


tn process of Adjustment). 


Total 


16,092,854 


15»861,«W 


Total 


16,092,854 


16,861,367 
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FORE BIYEB SHIFBUILDINO CO., QUINCY, MASS. 
[Report for fiscal year ended Deo. 31, 1909.] 

President Francis T. Bowles, Quincy, Mass., February 8, 1910, wrote: 

** Additions to plant and machinery were made during the year to the amount of 
$53,000. All items of repair and maintenance to plant have been charged to current 
expense, and $120,000 has been charged of! for depreciation, and the surplus has 
increased by $70,693. There are no notes payable. 

''The casn receipts for the year amounted to $4,232,225. This is a decrease from 
the previous year of about 30 per cent. The following vessels were under construc- 
tion on December 31, 1909: Battl«3hip North Dakota, 3 submarine torpedo boats, 
3 torpedo-boat destroyers, 1 steel freight steamer, 1 steel steam yacht, 3 steel 
molasses barges, and 1 steel steam lighter. During tiie year there have been com- 
pleted and delivered 6 submarine boats, 8 Army tugs, 3 steel car floats, 1 harbor 
transfer tug, and 1 steel ammunition lighter, llie average number of employees 
for the year was 2,810. The force at present is 3,070. 

"The CTeatest difficulty during the past year has been the lack of sufficient new 
shipbuilding to work the plant at its full capacity. The competition of shipyards 
to secure work to maintain their plants has resulted in ship construction being taken 
at low prices. The Curtis marine turbine, for which the license to manufacture is 
owned by our company, has continued to show excellent results in the performance of 
the battleship North Dakota. The comjjany has recently signed contracts with the 
Argentine Government for the construction of one 28,000-ton battleship with Curtis 
marine turbines and the building of Curtis marine turbines for a secona battleship. 

Balance sheet December SI, 





1909 


1906 




1909 


1908 


Asaett. 
Property 


^13,498,600 

80,764 

14,338 

6,809 

150 

272,423 

311,868 

224,105 

974,071 


$3,555,646 
168,507 
12,331 


LiabilUiea. 

Capital stock, preferred.. 
Capital stock, common. . . 
Accounts payable, reserve 
Unearned rentals 


12,400,000 

2,400,000 

12,000 


12,400,000 

2,400,000 

24,960 

3,760 


Reserve accounts receivable. 

Unearned insurance 

Unearned taxes 


Accrued interest 


199 
206,938 
267,012 
338,866 
864,164 


Accrued taxes 




16,043 


Work in process 


reserve 


235,455 
145,781 
188,892 






225,193 


Accounts, etc., receivable. . . 
Cash on hand 


Accounts payable 

Surplus 


225,519 
118, 199 




Total 




Total 


5,382,128 


5,413,664 


5,382,128 


5,413,664 







1 Property includes in 1909: Real estate, buildings, etc., 12,301,892; machinery, equipment, etc., $1,217,246 ; 
investments, $99,462; total, $3,618,600; less depreciation, $120,000; balance, $3,498,600. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MB. JOSEPH B. FOABD. 

Mr. Foard. Mr. Chairman, I had not the advantage when I spoke 
before of so lai^e an attendance of the members of the committee. 
What I wish to emphasize is this. It is notorious and must be 
accepted by everyone that it is going to cost the United Fruit Co. 
more to operate these ships under the United States flag than it 
costs them to-day iinder the British flag, which they are now flying. 

I feel, therefore, that the committee should look for a cause and a 
reason why they ask for this special privilege, and I can not myself 
fail to find the answer in the paragraph which I criticized in the 
beginning, that they shall have the privilege of the Panama trade, 
trade with the ports of the Panama Zone. They alreadv have that 
privilege now, as I told you before, just as foreign vessels have; and 
m that and in the possible advantage that may come to them through 
concessions to American vessels and through the canal I can see the 
only excuse for their desire to get these ships under our flag. 
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Mr. SwASEY. The law now is that vessels of the United States 
and no other shall be employed in the transportation by sea of coal, 
provisions, and supplies for the Army and Navy. It gives them the 
opportunity to come under the Government service. 

Mr. Clark. Suppose this provision you referred to was stricken 
out. Suppose we Degin with the word **but, " at the bottom of page 1, 
and strike out all to and including the words **zone/' and then sup- 
pose we insert in Ueu thereof *'that these ships shall be subject to any 
tolls or other charges fixed against foreign vessels"; would you then 
be opposed to the bill ? In otner words, suppose it was so amended as 
to shut them out from participation in any of the benefits of the 
canal, such as the American flag may have, would you then object 
to it? 

Mr. Humphrey. I also suggest that that is another man of straw — 
that they be not permitted to carry Government suppUes. 

Mr. Clark. No; supposing that that is stricken out and that there 
is language put in place of it which prohibits those vessels from 
getting any of the benefits of the canal except what foreign vessels 
get, and that they are also prohibited from entering into this business 
of hauUng Government suppUes; would you then be opposed to it? 

Mr. Foard. Unquestionably; but I am opposed to the whole 
measure. 

Mr. Clark. What is your objection ? 

Mr. Foard. My objection is that it is exclusively a right to be given 
to this great company to the exclusion or until they can get a similar 
measure passed, of all other people engaged in the trade that they 
seek to engage in. 

Mr. Clark. All right. Then, suppose we should add a proviso 
that all foreign-built vessels constructed within five years before 
the passage of this act 

Tne Chairman. We can not hear at this end of the table, Mr. 
Clark. 

Mr. Clark. I am very hoarse, but I am trjdng to talk as loud as I 
can. I will repeat the question. Suppose in addition to that we 
provide further that any foreign-built vessel built within the last 
five years, say, or hereafter built, owned wholly by American citizens, 
may upon appUcation secure American registry. Would you be 
opposed to it tnen ? 

Mr. Foard. I do not think I would; because I have been all my 
Ufe a more or less consistent advocate of free ships, for foreign trade. 
I would not bring vessels of foreign registry on the coast of the 
United States. 

Mr. Clark. With that sort of a provision, would your company 
make appUcation for registry of your vessels ? 

Mr. Foard. I think is is mghlv probable they would. I think it is 
highly probable if the bill passed, in its present form because they will 
feel that they should have the same privileges as others. Personally 
I would favor a general free-ship bill which would permit anybody to 
bring in vessels from the foreign trade, but to exclude them after a 
certain number of years. 

Mr. Clark. Your objection then is that it is favoritism to certain 
ships? 

Mr. Foard. Absolutely. 
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Mr. Clark. And conssquently if they once become American ves- 
sels under the flag, if there were any favors extended to the Panama 
Canal trade, they will get them? 

Mr, Foard. Yes; or any other trade. 

The Chairman. All the vessels you are interested in are foreign 
vessels ? 

Mr. Foard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So of course you are in favor of a free-ship bill 1 

Mr. Foard. I do not believe that there is any other way that the 
American merchant marine will be built up than by the registry of 
foreign vessels. I say that notwithstanding a conviction that vessels 
on regular routes, mail vessels, should be paid compensation for their 
greater speed. It does not make any difference what the flag is a 
vessel can not make 16 knots or 18 knots and carry merchandise and 
make money; she has to have passengers or express matter or a mail 
subvention of some sort. 

Mr. Humphrey. I would like to ask a question which you may 
have answered before. How many vessels have you ? 

Mr. Foard. In the Munson Line ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes. 

Mr. Foard. Fifty or sixty chartered. They have six, I think it is, 
that ihey own themselves. 

Mr. Humphrey. What is the size of those six vessels ? 

Mr. Foard. Those six I think are about 3,000 tons. That is 
stated in a letter from the counsel of the Munsey Line to the com- 
mittee, which has already been read by the chairman of this com- 
mittee, and is in the record. 

Mr. Humphrey. In order that there may not be any misunder- 
standing, I want this statement to go into the record in reference 
to this citation that has been made to the statute permitting only 
American vessels to carry coal at sea for the Army and Navy. The 

Ero vision is ''that unless the President shall fina that the rates of 
•eight of said vessels are excessive and unreasonable." I want to 
state, what the committee knows, that practically all of our sup- 

?Ues are now carried in foreign vessels to Panama and across the 
^acific; our ammunition and guns are going to the PhiUppines in 
forei^ vessels. So I can not see that there would be any great force 
in this. 

Mr. SwASEY. You and I have both been down there to protest 
against that proceeding to the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes; I think it is an outrage. 

Mr. Hardy. Still it is permitted under the law. 

Mr. SwASEY. We have protested and we have had it up some time 
now. 

STATEMENT OF MB. FIELDS S. PBITOIETON. 

Mr. Pendleton. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am against the bill for many reasons. 

First. Because it is special legislation. 

Second. Because it is free ships. 

Third. Because I am against the policy of any vessel flying the 
American flag and receiving its protection that did not contribute 
toward the expenses of this Government in its construction with 
\merican labor and American material. 
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Fourth. I am against a policy that permits foreign vessels to be 
made American vessels with 50 cents' worth of paint to change the 
hail on the stern and a $6 flag to fly at the peak. 

Fifth. I do not believe that the American people should place 70 

f)er cent of the revenues of this Government at tne beck and call of 
oreign labor and foreign shipyards. 

The difference between these vessels and some that I have built is 
that these are built in Belfast, Ireland, and mine are built in Belfast, 
Me. Everyone of my vessels is built wholly of American material 
with American labor. Everyone of these vessels is built wholly of 
foreign material and foreign labor. 

Mr. SwASEY. How many vessels ? 

Mr. Pendleton. We have built a great many vessels. My con- 
cern has been owner in the last 50 years in more than 200 different 
vessels. But every one of them was wholly built in the United 
States and entirely with American material and entirelv by Ameri- 
can labor. We have never owned, managed or controlled, bought, 
or have been interested in anything that was not built in the Umted 
States. 

Among recent ships that we have built Mr. Spight's State got 
$20,000 of our money for lumber in one vessel; Mr. Hardy's State 
;ot more than $20,000 of our money for another vessel, t am now 
luilding a vessel in Mr. Henry's State, and Mr. Clark's State will 

)t $20,000 for lumber. Mr. Humphrey's State furnishes the spars; 
__r. Maynard's State sells the frames; Mr. Alexander's State fur- 
nishes the wire rigging; Mr. Kronmiller's State furnishes the cotton 
duck; Mr. Green's State make^ the sails and cordage; Mr. Barch- 
feld's State furnishes chains and anchors and irons; Mr. Sturgis^s 
State the treenails; Mr. Swazey's State, steam gear, windlasses, etc.; 
in fact, 95 per cent of the cost of a ship is labor. 

I ask you to consider if it is not better to spend all the cost for 
building these ships in the United States, giving employment to our 
people, than to build them in foreign countries, is it not better 
policy to build a $600,000 ship in the United States than to sell 
the paint and flag for $6.50? Before anybody advocates free 
ships they should consider who it helps and who it hurts. If 
you want to build up English, German, and Norwegian shipyards, 
the free-ship policy is the one to do it. If you want to have them 
build more ships so that they can build them cheaper, and have us 
build fewer ships so that our cost will be higher, the free-ship policy 
is the plan to do it. 

What we want is a chance to get started, so that we can compete 
with the foreigners. We build steel bridges in this country and ship 
them all over the world, competing with European manufacturers. 
We build locomotives in this country cheaper than anv other country, 
and we ship them to Australasia, South Africa, and the Orient. A 
steamship is nothing more than a steel bridge and a locomotive 
welded together. If we were building ships at wholesale instead of 
retail, I believe we would build them as cheaply as they do in Great 
Britain. 

The reason why we build steel bridges and locomotives cheaper 
than any other countries is because we build more of them. The 
reason why Great Britain has built ships cheaper is because she has 
built more of them. 
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What we want is a little sncouragement, some aid to hold out to 
shipowners, so that they will invest m American shipping, and make 
business enough for our shipbuilders, so that they can build 8 or 10 
ships instead of 1. We want to standardize and produce in quan- 
tities to reduce cost of construction. 

It is no advantage to the shipowner to have free ships. He has 
free ships now. It is the plague of them we want to get rid of, not 
to multiply them. I can buy English ships as cheaply as the English- 
man. 1 can operate them as cheaply as the Englishman. No legis- 
lation is necessary for Americans to buy all the ships in forei^ 
countries that they want, and operate them as well as the English- 
man. As proof of that assertion, I can offer no better illustration 
than the bill before this committee. 

Who wants free ships? Never has an American citizen been 
heard of who had any monev invested in American vessels or one 
who expected to invest a dollar in an American vessel that wanted 
free ships. 

Will it be claimed for the mere purpose of statistics that the chang- 
ing the hail on the stern of a British vessel makes an American ves- 
sel, and is hereafter to be considered as an American vessel in the 
carriage of our imports and exports in American bottoms? What 
difference will it make to the people of the United States whether 
these ships hail from Belfast, Ireland, or Boston, Mass. 

I have stated it before, and I state it now, that in my judgment the 
only justification for aid to American shipping is to give the building 
of the vessels to the American people, and if it can not be justifiea 
on the ground that it will give emplovment to American labor and 
American material, it can not be justified at all. 

Something has been said about these ships wanting the protection 
of the American flag. Whoever heard it said that Great Britain did 
not protect her interests? But if that be so, if Great Britain will 
not take care of a ship that has spent $600,000 in her yard, and 
hailing from a British port, why should we protect that ship when 
she has expended only $6.50 ? 

If there is anv advantage in the American flag, the American ship- 
owner and the American laborer, who has been paying taxes and has 
been fed on promises for 40 years, should get the benefit of it. 

The greatest humbug that Great Britain ever sprung on a con- 
fiding pubKc was in her adoption of the policy of ''free smps.'' Free 
ships, as a policy, to be successful, inherently means the purchase 
of one's tonnage abroad. The free and unrestricted registration of 
foreign-built ships if permitted and unavailed of amounts to nothing. 

In 1651 England, under OKyer Cromwell, ''the Great Protector," 
isidopted one of the most drastic policies of ship protection ever con- 
ceived. Foreign vessels entering British ports from any part of the 
world other than the continent of Europe, if with cargoes, were 
subject to forfeiture. That was protection that protected. And, 
as to vessels with cargoes from the continent of Europe, they were 
subject to double duties, and it was effective. It had the enect of 
driving the Dutch, which were then the masters of the seas, under a 
free trade and a free ship system, from the seas. It drove Dutch 
fishermen out of business, because the same protective policy that 
appUed to foreign merchant ships was applied to foreign fishermen. 
The Dutch at that time were successful under free trade and free 
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ships. Did England adopt the successful Dutch policy then? Ah, 
no. In order to beat free trade and free ships England appUed 
protection. 

It always cost more to build sliips in Great Britain than it cost to 
build them on the continent of Europe or in the American colonies 
until the advent of the iron ship. That was the reason that England 
denied British registry to foreign-built vessels; it would have trans- 
ferred the shipbuilding industry from Great Britain to other countries, 
and left Great Britain dependent upon them for her ships and her 
shipbuilders. So it was, that as long as it cost more to build ships 
in Great Britain than elsewhere, so long British registry was denied 
to foreign-built ships. 

Then came the iron ship. In the construction of this new type the 
British took first rank. They succeeded beyond all other nations. 

The Chaibman. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GouLDEN. I ask that the gentleman may be given five minutes 
longer to complete his remarks. 

Mr. Alexandeb. Let us stick to the rule. I object, if you intend 
to try to get through to-day. 

Mr. GouLDEN. I liope you will withdraw your objection. 

The Chaibman. It nas been requested that the gentleman be 
given five minutes longer to complete his remarks. Is there objection ? 

Mr. Alexandeb. I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. Pendleton. For the first time in her history Great Britain 
was able to build ships more cheaply than other nations. 

In the cost of building iron ships Great Britain was able to pro- 
duce them more cheaply than any rival. 

Great Britain threw off the protection her farmers enjoyed, through 
the repeal of her '' corn laws *' m 1846. That is the time, so the world 
is led to believe, that she adopted her great free-trade policy. She 
sacrificed her farmers for her manufacturers. But even then she 
did not repeal her ''ancient navigation laws," laws that had been 
upon her statutes for nearly 200 years, laws that had enabled her to 
sweep all of her rivals from the seas, laws — protective laws that had 
given her the mastery of the seas — ^protective laws that had made and 
had kept her the unchallenged mistress of the seas. During all of 
this time, I say, it cost more to build a wooden ship in Great Britain 
than it cost an v where else in the world. All the while that a free- 
ship act might have enabled Britons to buy their ships more cheaply 
abroad, free British registry was denied to foreign-built ships. 

But when the British had tested out their iron ships, when ^ey 
had found that they were successful, that thev would wear, that they 
would stay afloat and carry cargoes, and when she found that the 
iron ships could be built more cheaply in Great Britain than any- 
where else on earth, then she was willing to admit foreign-built 
ships to British registry, and that was in 1849 — an act that went into 
effect in 1850 — four years after the repeal of her corn laws, four years 
after her general policy of free trade went into effect. The Crom- 
wellian policy had been called the Maritime Charter of Great Britain, 
it was a law that had made her supreme upon the sea, and despite 
the higher cost of her ships, despite the denial of British registry to 
foreign-built ships, it had enabled her to hold fast her title to mari- 
time supremacy — that is what protection did for Great Britain when 
her ships needed protection. As long as it cost more to build ships 
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in Great Britain than it cost to builds them elsewhere, she never 
deviated a hair's breadth from her fixed policy of denying British 
registry to foreign-built — more cheaply built— ships. 

Before she finally repealed her navigation laws in 1849, Great 
Britain had very carefully seen to it that the iron ship (in the con- 
struction of which no nation could compete with her m the matter 
of cost) was the preferred ship in the matter of carrying freight; 
she had seen to it that insurance was cheaper on her iron snips than 
it was upon her competitors' wooden ships; she had seen to it that 
cargoes carried in her iron ships were insured at a less rate than 
cargoes in the wooden ships of her competitors were insured. Her 
maritime supremacy had easily enabled her to do that. 

And then, in 1849, when everything was ready, when she was 
able to make a great hurrah because of her adoption of a free-ship 
policy, she granted British registry to foreign-built vessels that 
were owned by British subjects. 

Now, the test of this policy was the foreign-built tonnage that 
came under British registry. And there is where the great humbug 
was shown. During all of the sixty years that the policy of free 
ships has been in force in Great Britain, not 1 per cent of the 
shipping under her flag has been foreign built. She had a free- 
ship poncy, to be sure, but it was to the interest, then, of Britons 
to Duy their ships at home, where they could get them more cheaply. 
What mattered a free-ship law, under those circumstances, to Britons ? 

The real purpose of the British free-ship act was not to enable 
her own people to buy ships more cheaply abroad, but to induce the 
people of other nations to come to Great Britain to buy their ships — 
to assure to Great Britain the retention of the world's shipbuilding, 
to clinch and copper fasten her maritime supremacy. 

Great Britain deceived the world into believing that she had done a 
magnanimous act in admitting foreign-built ships to British registry. 
In fact, she had done a crafty act of deep duplicity in thus flim- 
flamming the world into believing that she had become "Uberal" 
in her laws. And so, the world generally followed her example and 
adopted free ship laws, and straightaway foreigners thronged British 
shipyards and filled them with their orders for ''free ships." But 
who witnessed any considerable number of Britons placmg orders 
in foreign shipyards for ''free ships?" 

Of course, at a time like our Civil War, when Great Britain did 
everything she could to destroy the Union, and when Confederate 
pruKiteers that had been built m British shipyards were destroying 
ouRhips in large numbers, Britons did step in and take advantage of 
their free-ship act, and buy smart, able Yankee clippers at sacrifice 
prices — but only at such times of stress. 

The effect of the British free-ship act was to fatten British ship- 
builders, and to ruin foreign shipbuilders. It pretended to do one 
thing, and it did just the other. 

The crowning act of British infamy in the matter of free ships was 
shown a few years ago. The Germans had made great strides in 
shipbuilding. They had Uberally patronized British shipyards. 
They cheerfully placed their flag over British-built ships. But, all 
the time, the (Germans were endeavoring to build up a successful ship- 
building business of their own. Finally they succeeded. They had 
reached a point where they were able to build for themselves as 
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cheaply or cheaper than the British could. The things that were 
^^made in Germany'* became a nightmare to the British people, 
until that nightmare began to include their beloved shipping. Then 
they halted, and so it has been that, beginning with the loan of 
$13,000,000 granted to the Cunard company to build the Lusitania 
and the Mauretania, the condition was, for the first time in 50 years 
imposed in the contract, that the ships for which Great Britain was 
making so huge a loan, should be *^ built in the United Kingdom.*' 
In short, the moment her poUcy of free ships seemed to seriously 
threaten the placing of orders for British shipowners abroad, where 
the ships might have been built more cheaply than was possible in 
British shipyards, that moment the old instinct of protecting her 
shipping forcibly took hold of the Briton and the subsidized ships, at 
least, must hereafter be built *4n the United Kingdom." This re- 
quirement, if one were needed, most thoroughly and effectively 
estabhshed the bland hypocricy of the British free-ship poUcy. And 
yet the world httle realizes the completeness of the humbug to which 
Great Britain subjected them in the adoption of her free-ship policy. 
When Blaine declared in the North American Review, in 1890, in ms 
debate with Gladstone, that ^'regardless of consistency and regard- 
less of expense'^ Great Britain has always protected her shipping, 
he uttered a truth altogether too Uttle understood by the world at 
large. 

Wlien the British supremacy on the North Atlantic was attacked by 
the Germans a few years ago, what did Great Britain do ? vShe loaned 
the Cunard Line $13,000,000 at a very low rate of interest, and then 
made a contract to pay that line an annual subsidy of more than one 
million dollars per year for 20 years. That is what Great Britain 
does when protection is necessary. 

It might be interesting for the committee to know that since the 
year 1839, when Great Britain started paying subsidies she has paid 
to her shipowners in cash, figuring interest at 6 per cent, more than 
thirty-five hundred million dollars — more than three billion five hun- 
dred million dollars! That is what Great Britain has done for her 
shipowners, besides the advantage that they have had in cheaper 
construction and cheaper operating expenses. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

STATEMENT OF ME. E. H. DUFF. OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 

IVIr. Duff. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I want to make the 
position of the coastwise lines in respect to this measure entirely 
clear. We are opposing the bill for one purpose only, and that is that 
we feel the privilege which will accrue to tne United Fruit Co. or to 
any other company, we may sa^j by the passage of such a bill will be 
verv great. We feel that if this bill is to pass in its present shape, 
without some amendments specifically providing as to what privi- 
leges shall be granted these vessels in the use of the Panama (Janal, 
that it will work a very serious hardship against American-built ships. 
Mr. GouLDEN. Mr. Duff, right there, what would you suggest f 
Mr. Duff. I would suggest some provision — if I had the bill I 
could tell. I now have a copy of the bill. The bill provides that the 
said steamships shall not engage in the coastwise trade of the United 
States. Now that should be followed by striking out the words, 
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**but shall not be excluded from that between this country and the 

Sorts of the Panama Canal Zone/' and insert something along this 
ne: 

Provided further, That in the use of the Panama Canal said veBsels shall not be granted 
ftny privileges in the way of tolls or chaiges and shall be subject to the same conditionB 
that shall apply to vessels under a foreign flag — 

the object of that being that assuming when the canal is completed 
some of our American-built ships desire to engage in the trade on the 
west coast of South America, and further assummg — and I think it is 
almost a certainty that Congress will do somethmg — ^that an act is 
passed giving a differential in favor of American-buut ships in the use 
of the canal, that an American-built ship will have the advantage 
over a ship that is required to pay toll. Now, take one of our coast- 
wise boats, and assuming that it goes down through the canal to the 
west coast of South America and has a differential of 50 cents or a 
dollar a ton over a foreign ship in using the canal. Then take the 
United Fruit Co.'s vessels, or any foreign vessel registered in accord- 
ance with this proposed act, with a very much smaller initial cost, 
probably 40 to 50 per cent, and put them on an equal basis with the 
American ship, ana you will see that the American ship can not com- 

f)ete. Aside from that, if that is cared for in the bill, we have abso- 
utely no objection to it. 

Mr. GouLDEN. At the last hearing before this committee, when 
Mr. Ellis was making his statement, Mr. Hardy asked him the fol- 
lowing question: 

Mr. Hardy. As I understand you, you are perfectly willing to strike out the Canal 
Zone, and you are perfectly willing to extend this bill so as to permit any ship under 
similar circumstances to have the same privileges that yours have? 

And Mr. Ellis replied as follows: 

Mr. Ellis. Entirely, sir. We have no desire to have any special legislation what- 
ever; we have no desu-e to have it; we did not come here for that purpose j we did not 
come here for the purpose of asking anybody to put any "joker" in any bill by which 
we would profit in the near future or by which we would get the advantage of some bill 
that may be enacted by Congress relative to ships passing through the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Duff. As Mr. Penfield, I understand, is to address the com- 
mittee in a few minutes, I would respectfully request that he tell the 
committee for what purpose. 

STATEMENT OF CAPT. WILLIAM G. HANDLE, BEPRESENTINGh 
THE NEW YOEK SHIPBTJILDING CO. 

Mr. Chairman and members of committee, by your kind permission 
we have again been privileged to come before you to-day to enter our 
protest and place ourselves on record against H. R. bUl 31689, a bill 
to provide American registers for 17 steamers built and now building 
in a British shipyard, between the years 1904 and the present year, 
with the exception of one built in 1893, and owned and controlled 
by the United Fruit Co., incorporated at Trenton, N. J. 

I would ask, why thus strike a kilUng blow to all the American ship- 
yards, and the labor employed therein, and not only the yards, but 
all the industries all over the United States wherein anything that 
enters into the construction of a battleship, an ocean Uner, or a 
freighter is manufactured or produced. In 1892 Congress passed a 
bill admitting two British built steamers to an American registry, 
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the steamship New York and steamship PariSj but with the provision 
that an equal amount of tonnage be built in an American yard. Is 
the United Fruit Co. prepared to comply with the same proviso? 
This legislation produced the steamship St Louis and steamship St 
Paul, at Cramps, ships of over 11,000 tons and of 20 knots speed, and 
all four of which rendered efficient service during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war as auxihary cruisers. I speak whereof I know, as I had the 
honor of superintending the building of all four and afterwards com- 
manding the first, the Paris, and then the St Louis, in the trans- At- 
lantic service, and duriujg the Spanish-American War was second in 
command of the St, Louis. I only quote the foregoing as a compari- 
son between the four 11, 000- ton ships and the service they rendered 
and as one of the conditions of the present bill H. R. 31689 in that they 
shall be subject to be taken by the United States Government and 
used as cruisers or transports upon certain conditions of payment to 
the owners. 

Having had a long and practical experience, both in command of 
steamers, both lar^e and small, and the building of the same, and 
their adaptability for certain purposes, I do Hot hesitate to stat.e that 
the 17 steaiiiers of the United Fruit Co. are unfitted for auxiliary 
cruisers, as they are too slow and too lightly built to carry anything 
heavier than a 6-pounder; would all be at the mercy of the enemy; 
they are not fit lor transports, as they could only accommodate a 
very small number of troops, and their coal capacity is also small — 
say 500 men at the utmost and bunker capacity of 1,000 tons. Now, 
for a voyage to the Hawaiian Islands at 12-knot speed they would 
take 23 days and 1,200 tons of coal, and to Manila 40 days and 2,000 
tons of coal; the remainder of her carrying capacity would all be 
taken up by camp equipage and provisions, and it is questionable if 
they could carry enough water, coal, and stores to reach Manila, 
Why, the war would be nearly over and the men on board would be so 
demoralized and enervated by their long voyage that they would be 
in an unfit condition to enter a hard campaign. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we will try to analyze the 
financial side of the question. The United Fruit Co. ask for the free- 
dom of the Canal Zone ports; and why? First, they ask for the 
register and flag of the United States, which will cost them on an 
average $1 .50 per gross ton more to operate under, or about $127,500 
per year more than iinder the British flag ; but if H. R. 28630, remitting 
canal tolls on American tonnage, becomes a law they will be exempt 
from canal tolls and charges on 80,000 tons per year at $1.25 per ton 
eacli time it passes through the canal, and I should judge if the 17 
ships are kept at work, as they should be, that they would pass 
through ei£!:ht times yearly, would gross them $800,000, and deduct- 
ing the increased charges for operating under the American flag, 
would net them $672,500 yearly, a nice sum given as subsidy to 17 
British-built ships, and which could be taken over to the same foreign 
yard that built them to build two more ships a year and brought out 
and the same conditions asked for. And another point that may be 
raised by granting^ them the register and flag, you increase their value 
about 33 per cent. Now, if our Government should take them over 
at any time, would not the owners value them at the cost they could 
replace them in an American yard, less the depreciation by wear 
and tear? 
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In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we would most earnestly ask that 
you do not report favorably the bill H. R. 31689, as we consider it is 
unjust to the capital invested in American shipyards and also to all 
owners of American-built ships, as well as to the mechanics and 
operatives all over the United States wherever employed manufac- 
turing or producing whatever enters into the construction of ships. 
In the coast shipyards alone there is at least $40,000,000 of capital 
invested and 25,000 men emploved representing at least 100,000 
men, women, and children. Would you oe the means, gentlemen, of 
depriving them of the wherewithal to obtain the bread they eat and 
the clothes they wear, transferring: that support to the men in British 
shipyards and their homes, building up foreign yards and industries 
to the detriment of our own ? Therefore, I would again express the 
wish as would be uttered by all were they present that are interested 
in American shipbuilding and its depending industries, do not 
concede what is asked for by the United Fruit Co., the granting of 
our flag to 17 ships of foreign build, some of which are still on the 
stocks in a Britisn yard. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for your courtesy and 
kindness on this occasion, and for this hearing. 

STATEMENT OF MR. F. J. GAUlfTLETT. 

Mr. Gauntlett. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 
representing the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co.. 
we are opposed to this bill and opposed to a free-ship proposition or 
any kina. 

It seems to me that it is rather unreasonable to allow a corporation 
which, on a capitalization of $25,000,000 can in a few j^ears pile up a 
surplus of $12,000,000, besides paying reasonable dividends, besides 
extra stock and cash dividends, to take the money that it has earned 
in this country and go abroad and spend $8,000,000, at their own 
showing, in foreign ships. That $8,000,000 would keep any one of the 
four large shipyards or the Atlantic coast busy for one year employing 
7,000 men, or supporting from 30,000 to 35,000 people. It seems to 
me that with the slight difference of cost that a corporation that can 
pile up all this money can afford to pay the difference. When I go 
abroad, which I do frequently, if I buy a suit of clothes over there at 
Jialf the cost I can buy them nere I have to pay duty on them. Why 
should not thev have the same treatment as I have? 

That is all tnat I care to say, Mr. Chairman, and I thank you. 

STATEMENT OF ME. WALTEB S. PENFIELD. 

Mr. Penfield. I want to make a perfectly frank and open state- 
aaent to the committee and will request that the committee ask me 
any questions to bring out any matter that may be in their minds. 

I may say, personally, that I am engaged in the practice of inter- 
liational law, advising people of their rights in foreign countries. The 
United Fruit Co., who have large interests in Central America, were 
recommended to me by some one and I can give you the entire history 
<rf this bill. 
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When I was asked to frame up a bill for the transfer of the registry 
of these ships I naturally asked the question, Why do you want to 
change yoiu* registry from British to American, and the manager of 
the company replied that the president of the company felt that as 
they were building up such a large industry that they would like to see 
it entirely under the American flag. In clrawing tfiis bill I have nat- 
urally looked tor precedents and form^, because I am unacquainted 
with the drawing of bills in general. I found in 1898 the following 
act was passed, which formed the basis of tlie first part of my biU, 
namely: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled ^ That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to cause the wrecked foreign-built steamer owned by the New York and 
Porto Rican Steamship Company, incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
York, to be registered as a vessel of the United States: Promded^ That the said steam- 
ship shall not engage in the coastwise trade of the United States, but shall not be 
excluded from that between this country and Porto Rico. 

I also found another precedent, passed in June, 1898, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Arnerica 
in C(mgress assembled^ That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to cause the foreign-built steamers, Victoria, Olympia, Arizona, Columbia, 
Argyle, and Tacoma, owned by the Northern Pacific Stearnship Company, to be regis- 
tered as vessels of the United States. 

The company requested me to put in the bill the provisions from the 
New York-Paris act and which also appears, I beUeve, in the mail 
act, which formed the last clause of tnis bill, providing that the 
Government of the United States may take the boats as cruisers or 
transports. 

Now, in regard to the one clause to which objection has been made 
by certain interests, the same interests admitting that if the clause is 
withdrawn they will have no objection to the bill — that is, this clause : 

Provided, That the said steamships shall not engage in the coastwise trade of the 
United States, but shall not be excluded from that between this country and the 
ports of the Panama Canal Zone. 

Now, I will give you the exact history of that clause, so you can 
see for yourselves. 

An officer of the company stated to me that they were investing, 
and had invested, a large amount of money in the Republic of Colom- 
bia, South America. As I understand, all of the shipments made 
from Colombia go through the port of Cristobal, which is a Colombian 
port, and while I am not familiar with the geography of that coun- 
try — ^I presume some of the members of the committee are, and they 
can correct me if I am in error — the port of Colon is near the port of 
Cristobal 

Mr. GouLDEN. Adjoining. 

Mr. Penfield. Adjoining the port of Cristobal, and it was found 
that they might want to load at one port or the other, and it was for 
that reason solely that this claus3 was put in: 

Provided, That the said steamships shall not engage in the coastwise trade of the 
United States, but shall not be excluded from thit between this country and the 
ports of the Panama Canal Zone. 

Mr. GoiiLDEN. Are you certain about your statement that Cristobal 
is in the Republic of Colombia ? 
Mr. Penfield. I am not, but that is what I have been told. 
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Mr. GouLDEN. It is not in the Republic of Colombia, it is in the 
Canal Zone. It belongs to the United States, ceded by the Republic 
of Colombia. 

Mr. Penfield. I think it was in Colombia at the time that the 
concession was granted. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Yes. All Panama was in Colombia then. 

Mr. Penfield. And I doubt very much whether the Government 
of the United States could take away from the United Fruit Co. a 
right which was granted by the Government of Colombia. 

Mr. GouLDEN. I would not updertake to discuss that, but I do 
know that Port Cristobal is in the United States. 

Mr. Penfield. At any rate, the United Fruit Co., so far as I know, 
is not interested at all in the question of going through the canal. 

That gives you a clear history of this bill. The United Fruit Co. 
has no objection whatever to the striking out of that entire provision. 
I will state that finally. 

Now, there is just one other phase I want to discuss, and that is this: 
My company is what the name indicates, a company engaged in the 
fruit business. In order to engage in the fruit ousiness it has done 
one of two things; it has either bought or leased lands in Central and 
South America. Now, in order to get fruit to the ports, they had to 
build railroads, some of which are narrow gauge and some of which 
are standard gauge, and in order to get the fniit from the ports of 
those countries to the consumers in the United States they had to 
build ships. It is true they have gone abroad and built ships and 
developed this enormous trade. jGid I asked this question of the 
company: Why is it that you want American registry when vou 
admit that it will cost more to operate under the American flag than 
under the British flag, and when you also admit to me that you can 
make just as much money under the British flag as under the Ameri- 
can flag? And their reply to me in my office was, ''We are building 
up this enormous industry, this big fleet of ships, and we want to see 
it all under the ilmerican flag.'' 

Mr. SwASEY. May I interrupt you ? 

Mr. Penfield. Just one more statement, and I will be through. 
Therefore the United Fruit Co. has no objection to the elimination of 
that clause. They have no objection to any legislation which will 
permit other ships coming in, or to a general biU being drawn per- 
mitting ships coming in, and we think Congress is justified in passing 
such a measure. We think Congress is justified in passing a measure 
for the establishment of an American merchant marine, and espe- 
cially in view of the statements of some of the shipping interests that 
they have not built any ships for the foreign trade for the last blank 
years. I think it is a great deal better principle, as a principle of 
economics, to register these ships wliich have been built abroad than 
it is to ask the Government of the United States to go down in its 
pocket and turn oyer to a ship company the difference between the 
cost of production in England and the cost of production here. 

A Member. Why does not that apply to everything else ? 
^ Mr. SwASEY. Have there any contracts been made for foreign ships 
since the suggestion of yours that they want to come imder American 
registry ? 

Mr. r ENFIELD. Has the United Fruit Co. made any contracts? 
They have not. 
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Mr. SwASEY. How many ships are they now buildmg ? 

Mr. Penfield. Unfortunately, the statement was taken away by 
Mr. Ellis the other day. My recollection is that there are 2 ships 
being built abroad at this time; that is, there are 2 ships that are to 
be delivered this year, 1911. The remaining 15 ships have been 
built. 

Mr. SwASEY. You said that the origin of this bill, the suggestions 
in regard to it, you obtained by reading former bills ? 

Mr. Penfield. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SwASEY. You read one about the admission of two vessels to 
American registry provided that two other vessels were built in 
American yards ? 

Mr. Penfield. No; that was read by Capt. Randle, from the 
Paris-New York act. 

Mr. SwASEY. Did you not' refer to that in your remarks ? 

Mr. Penfield. No. Here is what I referred to: 

Provided, That said steamship shall not engage in the coastwise trade, but shall 
not be excluded in the trade between this country and Porto Rico. 

If you will recollect, at the last hearing, Mr. Mooney, the vice 
president of the New York and Porto Rico Co., appeared here and 
objected to this Panama provision, and I asked mm why he was 
changing front, and Mr. Hayden repKed there was a change of public 
poUcy. 

Mr. Duff. In justice to Mr. Mooney, I want to say this: I do not 
think Mr. Mooney objects so much to that provision, which would 
allow your steamers to carry on a trade with ports in the Canal 
Zone; I do not think anyone objects to you having that privilege. 
But he meant by that that they did object to your having the same 
right in the use of the Panama Canal as woula accrue to American- 
built vessels. 

Mr. Penfield. Yes; he was objecting to the framing of a bill 
when it was framed with his bill as a precedent. 

Mr. Hayden. I think I can answer that in this way, as to Mr. 
Mooney: In 1898, when the bill for the admission of the Arcadia was 
passed, it was the practice of Congress, quite often, to grant registry 
to foreign-built vessels, and that poUcy has been changed here. 

Mr. Humphrey. The pohcy has not been changed except as to the 
coastwise trade. You have made that statement several times 
when there is no foundation for your making it. 

Mr. Pendleton. I can clear that up. At the time we took Porto 
Rico the Arcadia was running in tnat trade, under the Spanish 
flag. When we came in and took Porto Rico they wanted that same 
right and it was given to them, bec^^use the steamer had been running 
there for several years before under the Spanish flag, as I recollect. 

Mr. Hardy. I want to see if I am right in my interpretation. 
Would you object to the bill being amended so as to read: ^'That 
the Commissioner of Navigation is hereby authorized and directed 
to cause any foreign-built steamers owned by the United Fruit Co. 
or corporations chartered under the laws of any State of the United 
States whose stock is wholly owned by United States citizens to be 
registered as vessels of the United States,'' so as to make it general 
instead of special ? 

Mr. Penfield. I have no objection except as to that word 
''chartered.'' 
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Mr. Hardy. Well, we will say *' incorporated under the laws of the 
United States. *' 

Mr. Penfield. I would have no objection. 

Mr. Hardy. Would you have objection to this further change: 

Provided, That such steamships shall not engage in the coastwise trade of the United 
States, but shall be subject, as foreign vessels, to pay all dues and tolls of the Panama 
Canal and shall not be entitled to carry coal at sea, etc., except as foreign ships are now 
or may hereafter be permitted to do? 

Mr. Penfield. I am not authorized to speak as to that, but I 
should say from what I know that I do not see how the company- 
could have any objection to that, for the reason that it is engaged in 
raising fruit. 

Mr. Hardy. In other words, you do not want the exclusive privi- 
lege for these foreign vessels; you want the privilege extended to any- 
such vessels in order that they may fly the American flag. 

Mr. Penfield. That is what I want. They are buUding up an 
enormous interest. I think Mr. Hayden was very kind to read the 
full statement in regard to the United Fruit Co., to show the enor- 
mous amount of money that they have invested in South America, 
where the conditions are continually turbulent, where one revolution 
has just ended, and where one is now in prc^ess. As I say, in that 
country they continually need protection. But they have protec- 
tion because the American Fruit Co. is an American citizen. 

Mr. Hardy. I understand your first reason for asking for this 
legislation is based on the idea of needing the protection of the United 
States for the company's property. 

Mr. Penfield. 1 am glad you brought that up, and I will make 
another frank statement, which is more frank than I intended to 
make. I asked the manager of that company why they wanted 
American registry when it was more expensive to operate,^ and he 
tepUed, "The president of our company is a very patnotic American 
and would like to see all the company's ships under the American 
flag." 1 said, ''We do not really want to advance that argument 
before the committee, because it really sounds foolish.'' 

Mr. Humphrey. That is the same statement he made to me. 

Mr. Penfield. He said, " You have a legal ground, th^ ground of 
protection to American interests abroad." I said, "I do not see that 
it is necessaiT to have American registry in order to get protection 
for your stockholders who own stock in a British corporation owninff 
the ships, because the United States has time after time intervened 
in the support of stockholders in foreign corporations." 

The Chairman. Let me say a word there. If this gentleman is so 
full of patriotism, as jou seem to imply, which I can not understand — 
I am rather green — if he is so full of patriotism, why would it not be 
well for him to have a vessel once in a while built in American ship- 
yards? He has not contributed a dollar to American industry and 
does not propose to under this bill. 

Mr. Penfield. That was the very reason I objected to any such 
statement being made here as an argument in favor of the bill. 

The Chairman. I do not think it is very patriotic to buy every- 
thing in England. A man who goes to England and buvs all ms 
clothes and everything else that he can does not show much pateiot- 
ism, and therefore I think your argument is very slender. 
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Mr. Penfield. My reply to that, Mr. Chairman, is this: That such 
a bill or general bill would do more for American interests than the 
present situation. They admit they are not building American ships. 
Now, if those ships are admitted to American registry, they will be 
repaired here, ana that will bring in dollars to American pockets. 

Afr. GouLDEN. Does it not strike you as a lawyer of international 
reputation 

Air. Penfield. No, I beg vour pardon, I demur to that. 

Mr. GoxJLDEN. That the ships of this country would be better off 
to remain under the British nag, because they would have double 
protection then — protection of the British Government in South 
American countries and also the protection of the American Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Penfield. No; because, as I said, the British have not 
extended the protection of the British Government. 

Mr. Hardy. However great his patriotism may be, is it not practi- 
cally impossible for him to engage in the trade spoken of when the 
cost of his labor would be so great as to run him into bankruptcy t 

Mr. Penfield. I think that is an answer to it. 

The Chairman. I think they could stand it in view of the profite 
that they have been shown to make. 

Mr. Penfield. I doubt very much whether the members of this 
committee realize the great chances that capital takes in some of the 
South American countries. Personally, I would not buy stock m. 
any companv operating in Central America at 5 cents on the dollar 
because of the great risk they take. No matter how good the goT- 
emment of any of those coimtries may be now, the time comes mien 
all those countries get into trouble, and for a reason of which I do 
not need to speak. And another thing further, I have just gone 
through the records of a company that has got into trouble oown 
there; I have seen the pictures of the railroads and the land and the 
cattle that they have. In order to do business there you have to 
have an enormous organization. This company had 1,500 men. 
They had to dredge out a creek to build this railroad into the interior^ 
through the underbrush. They have to carry these cattle along aa 
draft animals and as food for these men who Uve out in the wilderness. 

The Chairman. Do they pay American wages ? 

Mr. Penfield. They pay them twice the wages they ordinarily get 
down there. They do not employ many Americans. They have 
American foremen and superintendents and so on, but the laborers 
have to be natives, because American laborers will not go dowli 
there. 

The Chaihman. Then they have some inducement to go down 
there, which is because they are interested in the almighty dollar. 

Mr. Penfield. Of course, and I am interested in the almighty 
dollar, and all of us are. That is the reason why I am here. 

Mr. Gauntlbtt. Did your company take American bids on the 
last three ships they built ? 

Mr. Penfield. I don't know. 

Mr. Gauntlett. I think a year or a year or two ago the OarUifO 
was sent to our yard and we gave it a general overhauling. At 
that time I was assured by our general manager that we could have 
built that ship for the same price, and in view of the fact that the 
American shipyard is now cheapening its products, I believe that if 
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they will give us an opportunity to build a few more we can come 
pretty near the prices they are building for in England. 

Mr. Maynard. I move that the committee now go into executive 
session. 

Mr. Clark. I want to make a motion. I do not think it is neces- 
sary to go into executive session right now. I want to move that 
each member file such amendments as he desires to propose to this 
bill, and that we then adjourn until next Thursday, on which day 
we will dispose of this whole matter, and that in the meantime the 
stenographer furnish each member with copies of whatever amend- 
ments be offered. I make that motion so that we may study the 
amendments before we examine the bill — only day after to-morrow — 
and then finally dispose of it. 

Mr. Humphrey. 1 think I am in favor of your motion, but would 
it be wise to attempt to limit amendments to those that are offered ? 

Mr. Clark. No, 1 do not intend to do that. I leave it open for 
amendment, but I have two that I want to offer and I wanted Mem- 
bers to have the opportunity to examine them. 

Mr. Humphrey. Do you move to make this the order of business 
then Thursday ? 

Mr. Clark. That we will dispose of it that day. 

Mr. Humphrey. I suggest tnat you amend your motion to the 
effect that that shall be the order of business when we meet Thursday 
at half past 10. 

Mr. Maynard. It seems to me that this committee is prepared to 
vote on this bill to-day just as well as Thursday — and I say that, 
whether I am opposed to it or not. If there is any idea on the part 
of the committee of reporting this bill, they should report it early 
enough so that there may be some chance of action being taken on it. 

The question was taken on the motion to go into executive session, 
and the motion was rejected. 

The Chairman. The motion is now on the question of whether we 
shall meet on Thursday and dispose of the bill. 

.- (Argument followed among tne members of the committee. The 
pending motion was agreed to, and at 1 o^clock p. m. the committee 
adjourned to meet Thursday, February 9, 1911, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 

Mr. Clark, of the committee, offered the following amendments: 
Strike out all the words hemming with the word **but" in line 11 on 
page 1, down to and including the word ''Zone" in line 2 on page 2, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following : ^^And vrovided further , That 
in the use of the Panama Canal said vessels snail be subject .to the 
same terms and conditions as to toll and other charges as may be 
applied to vessels flying a foreign flag: And provided further, That 
foreign-built ships owned wholly by American citizens which were 
built within five years before the passage of this act, and all foreign- 
built ships hereafter constructed and wholly owned by American 
citizens, shall upon application be entitled to American registry and 
thereby become entitled to all the benefits and charged with all the 
burdens and responsibilities to which the vessels specifically named 
in this act are subject,'' so that the bill as amended will read as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amenca 
in Congress assembled^ That the Commissioner of Navigation is hereby authorized 
and directed to cause the foreign-built steamers San Jose, Limon, Esparta, Cartage, 
Parismina, Heredia, Abangarez, Turrialba, Atenas, Almirante, Santa Marta, Meta- 
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pan, Zacapa, Greenbrier, Peralta, LaSenora and Sixaola, owned by the United Fruit 
Co., incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey, to be registered as ves- 
sels of the United States: Provided^ That the said steamships shall not engage in the 
coastwise trade of the United States: And provided further, That in the use of the 
Panama Canal said vessels shall be subject to the same terms and conditions as to 
toll and other chaiges as may be applied to vessels flying a foreign flag: And provided 
further. That foreign-built ships owned wholly by American citizens which were 
built within five years before tne passage of this act, and all foreign-built ships here- 
after constructed and wholly owned by American citizens shall upon application be 
entitled to American registry and thereby become entitled to all the benefits and 
charged with all the burdens and responsibilities to which the vessels specifically 
named in this act are subject. 

Any steamships so registered under the provisions of this act may be taken and 
used by the United States as cruisers or transports upon payment to the owners of 
the fsLie actual value of the same at the time of the takmg; and if there shall be a dis- 
agreement as to the fair actual value at the time of the taking, between the United 
States and the owners, then the same shall be determined by two impartial appraisers, 
one to be appointed by each of said parties, who, in case of disagreement, shall select 
a third, the award of any two of the three so chosen to be final and conclusive. 

Mr. Hardy, of the committee, offered the following amendments; 
On page 1 strike out the word ^'the,'' in the middle of line 4, and 
insert m place thereof the word '^any;'' in the same line (4) strike 
out the words '*San Jose,'' all of lines 5 and 6 and all of line 7 up to 
the word ''owned;'' strike out the words ''the United Fruit Cfom- 
pany," in line 8; strike out the second word ("the") in line 9, sub- 
stituting therefor the word '^any," and also strike out in line 9 the 
words 'New Jersey." After the word "by," in line 8, insert the 
words "American citizens or corporations;" and in lieu of the words 
"New Jersey," in Une 9, insert the words "the United States, whose 
stock is wholly owned by citizens of the United States." After the 
word "shall," in Une 11, add, "be subject as foreign vessels to pay 
all dues and tolls of the Panama Canal, and shall not be entitled to 
carry coal and supplies at sea for the Army and Navy of the United 
States, except as foreign ships are now or may hereafter be permitted 
so to do." 

On page 2 strike out lines 1 and 2, so that the bill as amended wUl 
read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Hotise of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Commissioner of Navigation is hereby authorized and 
directed to cause any foreign-built steamers owned by American citizens or corpora- 
tions, incorporated under the laws of any State of the United States, whose stock is 
wholly owned by citizens of the United States, to be registered as vessels of the United 
States: Provided, That the said steamships shall not engage in the coastwise trade of 
the United States, but shall be subject, as foreign vessefe, to pay all dues and tolls 
of the Panama Canal and shall not be entitled to carry coal and supplies at sea for 
the Army and Navy of the United States, except as foreign ships are now or may 
hereafter be permitted so to do. 

Any steamships so registered imder the provisions of this act may be taken and used 
by the United States as cruisers or transports upon payment to the owners of the fair 
actual value of the same at the time of the taking, and if there shall be a disagreement 
as to the fair actual value at the time of the taking between the United States and the 
owners, then the same shall be determined by two impartial appraisers, one to be 
appointed by each of said parties, who, in case of disagreement, shall select a third, 
tne award of any two of the three so chosen to be final and conclusive. 
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Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

House of Representatives, 
Washirigton, D. C, Thursday, Februarys, 1911. 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. William S. Greene 
in the chair. 

The committee thereupon went into executive session for the pur- 
pose of considering the bill (H. R. 31689) to provide Amencan 
registry for certain steamers, and the following proceedings were had: 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer this amendment (the 
gentlemen all have the bill before them, I believe) : 

Strike out all the words beginning with the word ''but,'' inline 11, 
page 1, down to and including the word "Zone,'' on page 2, line 2, 
and add thereto the following: 

And provided furtJier, That foreim-built ships owned wholly by American citizenSj 
and of two thousand five hundred tons biu-den or more, of steel construction, which 
were built within foiu* years before the passage of this act, and all foreign-built ediips 
of steel construction and of two thousana five hundred tons burden or more, hereafter 
built and whoUjr owned by American citizens, shall, upon application, be entitled 
to American registry, and thereby become entitled to all the oenefits and charged 
with all the biudens and responsibilities to which the vessels specifically named in 
this act are subject. 

Mr. Fairchild. According to that amendment, if any American 
citizen builds a ship in any market, anywhere, at any price, it is 
entitled to American reo;istry ? 

Mr. Clark. Yes; if it is a ship of steel construction, and of 2,600 
tons or more, and has been built within the last four years. 

Mr. Maynard. Your amendment, then, is a free-ship proposition ? 

Mr. Clark. Pretty nearly, not entirely. 

Mr. Fairchild. It comes just about as close to it as it can without 
being that. 

Mr. Humphrey. Except that it limits the vessels to those of a cer- 
tain class. 

Mr. Maynard. And does it make a limitation as to canal tolls, and 
all that ? 

The Chairman. What do you propose to do then — leave this bill 
just as it was before ? Is this an amendment to the bill ? Do you 
propose to leave the bill just as it was, and take out that part, or do 
you oflFer this as an entirely new bill ? 

Mr. Clark. Oh, no. 

Mr. SwASEY. He strikes out the closing sentence. 

Mr. Wilson. Do you strike out all the rest of page 2 ? 

Mr. Clark. Yes; down to and including the word **Zone." 

Mr. Wilson. From the word ''but'' to the word "Zone" ? 

Mr. Clark. Yes. 

107 
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The Chaibman. In other words, you provide for registry for these 
United Fruit Co. vessels ? 

Mr. Clabk. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. And then bring in about everything else V 

Mi. Clabk. Everything else of 2,500 tons or more. 

Mr. Faibchild. What is the use of doing that ? Why not simply 
insert your amendment and eliminate everything else ? 

The Chaibman. What do you want to put in the vessels of the 
United Fruit Co. for? 

Mr. Faibchild. Whv do you want to make a special exception 'i 

Mr. HuMPHBEY. I think there are one or two of those vessels that 
could not come in under that limitation. 

Mr. Faibchild. Why not include the whole thing? 

Mr. Clabk. We do not want to admit any '*old tubs,'' you know. 
We want new boats. 

Mr. Wilson. We want to do all we can, I suppose, for the United 
Fruit Co. Is that it? 

Mr. Clabk. Yes. 

Mr. HuMPHBEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer, as a substitute 
for that amendment, the following: 

That the Commiflsioner of Navigation is hereby authorized and directed, for a period 
of two years from the passage of this act, to cause any seagoing steel steamer not more 
than 4 years old, of two thousand five hundred gross tons or over^ Wherever built, and 
to engage onljr in the trade with foreign countries or with the Philippines, being wholly 
own^ by citizens of the United States and no others, to be registered as a vessel of 
the United States. Foreign vessels registered pursuant to this act shall not engage 
in the coastwise trade, or transport from one port of the United States to another port 
of the United States, either direct or via foreign ports, or for any part of the voyage, 
passengers or merchandise, imder penalty of two hundred dollars for each passenger 
80 transi)orted, and the forfeiture of the merchandise so carried, and shall not receive 
any privilege, advantage, or favor in the use of the Panama Canal, except as granted to 
foreign vessels, and shall not be entitled to carry coal and supplies at sea for the Army 
and Navy of the United States, except as foreign shipp are now or may hereafter be 
permitted so to do. 

I propose to make that amendment by striking out all of section 
1 after the word ^* Provided,'' and making that section 2. 

The Chairman. In other words, you leave in the provision granting 
registry to the United Fruit Co.'s steamers ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes. 

The Chairman. And then specify others? 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes; making that a separate section. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to explain briefly to the conmiittee 
the purpose of this amendment. 

SPEECH OF HON. W. E. HUHPHRET. 

Mr. Humphrey. As far as I am personally concerned, I should 
prefer that we should not g:rant registry except to these fruit vessels 
at this time. The reason is because I think it is a wise safeguard 
for this committee to have an opportunity to pass on the condition 
of each particular vessel that makes appUcation for American registry. 

Mr. Wilson. Did not this committee pass a resolution at tlus 
session not to take up any of those matters ? 

Mr. Humphrey. No; we did not. 

Mr. Wilson. I think we did. 

The Chairman. Not exactly that. 
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Mr. Humphrey. We did not do anything of the kind. We passed 
a resolution not to give American registry to foreign wrecks that make 
application for the coastwise trade — an entirely different proposition. 

The Chairman. That resolution was as follows: 

Resolvedf That it shall be the policy of this committee to decline to consider favor- 
ably any bill for conferring American registry upon a foreign-built ship wrecked on 
our coast or elsewhere. 

Mr. Humphrey. Everybody knows that those wrecks wanted to 
engage in the coastwise trade. There is no use in confusing the issue 
by claiming that somebody is bound by that, because it is not true. 
A short time before that this committee passed unanimously a bill 
admitting to American registry foreign-built vessels for the foreign 
trade. There was not a dissenting vote in the committee. 

As far as I am personally concerned, everyone knows that I have 
always voted against admitting foreign-built vessels to the coastwise 
trade, and will do so now. But there is no conflict between the two 
policies of admitting a foreign-built ship to foreign trade and not 
admitting a foreign-built ship to the coastwise trade. 

I was going to say that, according to my own idea about it, I thought 
it would be better not to attempt to attach any general clause to this 
bill, because as it stands we will have an opportimity to keep control 
of the vessels that apply for registry, and imow the character of the 
vessels, and have an opportunity to inquire into all the surrounding 
circumstances. I think it would be very much wiser therefore not 
to pass a general bill. But there seems to be a feeling in the com- 
mittee that we ought to put in some general provision. For that 
reason I have offered this amendment, and I want to call the com- 
mittee's attention to the difference between this amendment and the 
one proposed bv Mr. Clark. 

In the first place, this amendment limits it to a period of two years, 
so that we may have an opportunity to trv the poUcv. If it is to be 
continued, it takes affirmative action, whicn, as you all know, is a very 
different proposition from putting the burden tne other way. There 
will have to oe affirmative action taken again if this poHcy is to be 
continued. 

We have heard a great deal of talk about the free-ship poUcy. A 
great many men who are in earnest about it, and who have given the 
c}uestion a great deal of study, insist that it will be of some assistance 
in the building of our merchant marine. It seems to me that in this 
way we can give it a trial and find out. It will give an opportunity 
of demonstrating that they are right to the men who complain that 
free ships are the solution of the problem. Mv own judgment about 
it is that the only vessels that we will get will be vessels engaged in 
this near-by trade to Central America. If we give them two years' 
opportunity, at the end of that time it will be demonstrated whether 
or not it is of any value. 

The objection that I have to the amendment offered by Mr. Clark 
is that -under that amendment it might be possible for these foreign- 
built vessels, after being given American registry, to engage practi- 
cally in the coastwise trade. Under the amendment offered oy Mr. 
Clark, if I properly construe it, a British vessel could nm from San 
Francisco to some other port, carrying passengers. 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Humpnrey, will you let me interrupt you for just a 
minute ? 
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Mr. Humphrey. Yes. 

Mr. Clark. Your bill provides as follows, you know, on page 1, 
lines 10 and 11, and we do not strike that out: 

Provided^ That the said steamcdiips shall not engage in the coastwise trade of the 
United States. 

So you have an express prohibition there. 

Mr. Humphrey. You are right on that point, Mr. Clark. But the 
difficulty has been, aa I am gomg to explain, and as you will probably 
recall, that the question arose over the passenger traffic. I will use 
that as an illustration, because we can understand it easier, and it is 
easier for it to be done. The question which arose, giving you the 
exact case, was this: 

A Norwegian vessel ran from Seattte^ to Victoria, and at Victoria 
it unloaded its passengers. Another vesset was standing right there, 
either a Norwegian or an English vessel — the latter, I thmk. The 
passengers stepped oflf the Norwegian vessel, walked right across the 
wharf, got on to the English vessel and went on up ta Alaska. And 
they sold through tickets from Seattle, via these foreign vessels, to ports 
in Alaska. So tfiere were coastwise vessels and foreign vessel engag- 
ing in coastwise trade. 

That question was brought up in our court in regard to the matter 
of freights. I would not undertake to state all of the facts accurately, 
and just exactly what was decided, without examining the case. 
But, anyway, Judge Hanford held that that was not a violation of 
the coastwise laws. That called forth the bill that I think is on the 
statute books now, in which this language that I have quoted was 
used for the express purpose of preventing it. That is my only object 
in using that language. 

Mr. Hardy. If that is the law now, why reenact it ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Because it would not cover it imless you did do 
that. This language, as I have amended it, applies also to these fruit 
vessels. The fruit vessels imdoubtedly would have the opportunity 
to do that very identical thing after the opening of the Panama Canal 
xmless they were restricted. 

Mr. Hardy. If your simple proposition that they shall not engage 
in the coastwise trade is put m, that will carry with it all the Taws 
about the coastwise trade. 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes; but the trouble about it is that the (X)urt 
held that in the case I have stated the people were not violating the 
coastwise laws. A foreign vessel can not now engage in the coast- 
wise trade under the laws of our country, yet they did this thing, and 
the courts held that they were not violating the statute. That 
language seems somewhat verbose, I know, but it is the language 
which the department finally decided was necessary to cover this 
particular case. 

Mr. Fairchtld. What case was it that we had before this com- 
mittee, where some vessel on the Pacific coast asked for American 
registry? You know, we had several hearings here on the subject. 
Was that a freight vessel ? 

The Clerk. That was the Andromeda. 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes; and I voted against that. They wanted to 
put her in the coastwise trade. 

Mr. Fairchild. Would not your action at that time be in conflict 
with your action at this time ? 
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Mr. Humphrey. No; because they wanted to engage in the coast- 
wise trade, whereas this hmits them exclusively to the foreign trade. 
Mr. Wilson. But, Mr. Humphrey, taking the amendment of Mr. 
Clark to your bill, the bill simply provides for granting American 
r^istry to these United Fruit Co.'s vessels only ? 
Mr. Humphrey. Yes; that is all. 

Mr. Wilson. The owners of them are all American citizens, I 
understand ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes. 

Mr. Wilson. While Mr. Clark's amendment goes a little further 
Mid makes it possible to secure American registry for all American 
citizens who own forei^ vessels of certain types ? 
Mr. Humphrey. Or who may buy them. 

Mr. Wilson. Or who may buy them. May it not be said that the 
difference between the two bills is that yours applies specifically to 
one concern or company and Mr. Clark's applies to ships generally ? 
Mr. Humphrey. Yes; that is true. 
Ml". Wilson. Yours is special legislation? 
Mr. Humphrey. Special legislation in that particular 
Mr. Wilson. And Mr. Claris's is general legislation. 
Mr. Humphrey. In enacting special legislation, however, you are 
following what has been the policy of the committee heretofore. 

Mr. Clark. Mine provides "equal rights for all''; his confers 
"special privileges." 

Mr. Fairchild. Yours is "pernicious legislation." 
Mr. Humphrey. In enacting special legislation (if this is to be 
tenned "special" in a sense), we are following the precedents that 
Congress has always followed. That is the way any foreign vessel 
has been admitted to American registry — by special legislation. 

Now, I want to say just a word in regard to the policy of this 
proposition. I have not had an opportunity to say anything upon 
that question. 

My idea about granting American registry to these fniit vessels is 
simply this: In granting them American registrv for the foreign trade 
we do not grant them a single privilege that tney do not now have. 
They can not carry a single pound of freight, or run into a single port, 
or do a single thing, or have a single advantage, that they have not 
to-dav — ^not one — if we properly safeguard tms bill. If a vessel of 
this cliaracter and of this class comes and asks for the American flag 
and asks no privilege except the privilege of taking the flag, I have 
been unable to find any reason that I can give why it should not be 
granted. 

Mr. Spight. Then why should it not be extended to others, as pro- 
vided by the Clark amendment ? 

Mr. Humphrey. I have stated a few moments ago my reasons for 
that, and I have not stated that I was opposed to grantmg American 
r^istry to foreign-built ships generally. In fact, as the captain 
knows, that provision is in a bill which I now have upon the calendar, 
and which this committee, reported. A portion of the very identical 
language which I have used nere is taken from that bill. 

The Chairman. Did you not state on tiie floor of the House that 
even if that provision were enacted into law it would not add a single 
vessel to the American fleet of vessels? 
Mr. Humphrey. No; I did not. 
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The Chairman. Did you not say you did not think it would ? 

Mr. Humphrey. No; I did not say that. • 

Mr. Alexander. That is in the report, Mr. Greene. 

Mr. Humphrey. I said I thought it would not add a single vessel 
on any of the long lines to South America or to the Orient. Neither 
do I think so, I have not any doubt that I am right about that. 

Referring to the question that Capt. Spight asked, I will say 
that I tried to answer that a while ago. When you open up the matter 
by a general provision, you do not nave an opportunity to investigate 
each particular vessel. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Mr. Humphrey, suppose we did enact into law the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Clark; do you think it would add many 
vessels sailing under the American flag ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes; it will. 

Mr. GrOULDEN. What is your opinion about that ? 

Mr. Humphrey. It will add some vessels between here and Central 
America, and, in my judgment, not a single vessel anywhere else. 

Mr. GouLDEN. There mil be very few at that. There will not be 
a dozen. 

Mr. Humphrey. Just one other thing on that potat: As I said, I 
have been unable to find a single reason which satisfies me that we 
should not grant it. 

The Chairman. You mean to the United Fruit Co. ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes. 

The Chairman. I should like to say something in reply when you 
get through. 

Mr. Humphrey. There has been a good deal of insinuation here in 
regard to the motives of the fruit company. I do not know anything 
about the motives of the fruit company, but I want to say most 
emphatically that I am one man wno still beUeves that there are 
some people in this coimtry who are inspired to a certaia extent by 
patriotic motives. I still have enough confidence in the people of the 
united States to believe that there are some men in this country 
who, if they could, all other things being equal, would prefer to have 
their ships imder the American flag. 

Mr. SwASEY. Mr. Humphrey, will you allow me to interrupt you ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes. 

Mr. SwASEY. Their patriotism seems to be a growing patriotism. 
Their first request of the committee was to admit 13 ships. Ihat 
was only a year ago. Now they come in with 17 that have either 
been bought or are in process of construction. The more ships they 
have, the greater their patriotism seems to be. 

Mr. Henry. If I may interrupt you right there, that application 
was accompanied by a pledge to build a certain number of vessels 
in American shipyards. 

Mr. Swasey. I know, but 13 was the number they asked for. 

Mr. Henry. In case that permission was granted, they proposed 
to build others. 

Mr. Swasey. I understand; but they went on building others in 
foreign yards. 

Mr. Maynard. Their present application, however, does not con- 
tain airy^ pledge to build any in American shipyards. 

Mr. Humphrey. Let me finish what I started to say. 

Mr. Fairchild. I should like to ask you whether the United 
Fruit Co. is not in competition with the Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies 
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Co., and whether the Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Co. (which rund 
a Ime of boats down to Porto Rico, and so on down, practically in 
competition with this line) would not be entitled to practicallythe 
same i>rivileges as the United Fruit Co. ? The Atlantic, Gulf & West 
Indies Co. has built all or most of its boats, as I understand, under 
the American flag. Most of them were built in this country. Would 
it be fair to that company to grant this special privilege to the United 
Fruit Co., in view of the fact that the Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies 
Co. has been obUged to build its boats in American shipyards ? 

Mr. Humphrey. I think that is an entirely fair question, Mr. 
Fairchild. I have investigated that matter as carefully as I could; 
and I want to say emphatically that if I beUeved that bv the admis- 
sion of these vessels to American registry there would be increased 
competition against a single American vessel, I should be opposed 
to it. But instead of these vessels having an advantage if they get 
American registry, if we are to beUeve the testimony before this 
committee, they will assume a Uttle additional burden. They will 
have to put on American officers, which is going to cost them a little 
bit more, and will not in anjr way increase the competition with the 
vessels that are running against them. If it would do so I should be 
opposed to it. 

The Chairman. They are at liberty to do as they please with their 
vessels after thev get American registry. They coula run where they 
pleased, could they not ? 

Mr. Humphrey. No, sir; I tried to make that plain a moment ago. 
They would not run into a single port or receive a single privilege that 
thev have not to-dav; not one. 

The Chairman. They can run now to any port they pleaae, can 
they not ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Certainly they can; and after they get Am^can 
r^istry they can not run to any other. I want to maKe that point 
plain. There seems to be an impression existing that this bill intends 
to give these vessels some privileges they do not have now. It does 
not. 

Mr. Wilson. It certainly does. 

Mr. Humphrey. It does not, except the privilege of carrying the 
flag, as I pointed out. 

The CHA.IRMAN. When you get through, I want to say something. 

Mr. Fairchild. My imderstanding is that the bill will give to 
the United Fruit Co., when its vessels fly the American flag, the 
protection not only of their boats but of their business hj the Amer- 
ican Government. For instance, they have very large interests in 
Jamaica; and so on. 

Mr. Humphrey. Costa Rica, etc. 

Mr. Fairchild. They have great, big hotel properties down there. 
I have been down there; I have gone through their property. When 
they put the American flag upon their boats^ and we give them 
American registry, we will practically be protectmg all their interests. 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes; in that respect they have an advantage. 

Mr. Fairchild. That is an advantage. 

Mr. Humphrey. They have an advantage in having protection; 
but they have no — — 

Mr. Barchfeld. They have that protection now, as American 
citizens doing business in foreign coimtries. 
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Mr. Fairchild. .When their boats and interests are under a for- 
eign flag? 

Mr. Barohfeld. Yes, sir; yes, sir. It is an American corporation. 

Mr. Humphrey. Let me answer Mr. Fairchild's question, because he 
is asking questions that I think are fair and ought to be answered. 

When you state that they have some advantage, that is correct. 
They do have additional advantages. But I use the word ^* privi- 
leges.'' They have no additional privileges. In other words, they 
can not run into any particular different ports; they get no additional 
trade; their competition against American vessels is not increased in 
any particular. JBut they do have a political advantage, which is a 
very great advantage to them. And as I said a while a^o, while I 
believe there are some men who are still inspired by patriotic motives, 
yet I do not contend that they come here for that reason, but that the 
political advantage is what inspired them to come in here. 

Now let me say one other word in regard to the fruit company. I 
am not defending them. I hold no bnef for them. But let me say 
this much in their favor; they are the first company that ever offered 
to put their vessels imder the American flag. They made that offer 
over two years ago, or about two years a^o, and it was published 
generally. They wrote to me, and put it m writing, so that there 
might not be any misunderstanding about it. And they stand here 
to-day, up to this hour, as the only company in the world that has 
ever made that offer. 

Mr. Hardy. Mr. Chairman, I should like to make a suggestion to 
Mr. Humphrey. 

Mr. Humphrey. That amounts to something. We hear these 
gentlemen talk, and they say they will do these things; but this is 
what happened when we were holding our meetings throughout this 
country. Capt. Spight was on that commission, and he remembers 
this as well as I ao. I was just referring to the fact, Captain, that 
this was the first company that ever made this offer. They are 
entitled to some credit for that. You recall, doubtless, when we 
were holding our meetings all throughout this country, that we asked 
practically everybodv that appeared before our commission if they 
were willmg to build ships in American yards and run them in the 
foreign trade. They were also asked the question whether they would 
take foreign-built vessels and run them in the foreign trade under 
the American flag, and they all answered "No.'' This is the first 
company that has signified a willingness to do so, and I think they 
are entitled to some credit for it. When they come here and make 
this definite offer I do not think these people who simply talk up in 
the air ought to be here playing the part that they are. If they 
want it let us gjiye them an opportunity to do it. 

Mr. Hardy. Will the gentleman permit me to make a suggestion, 
in the nature of a question ? 

Mr. Humphrey, i es. 

Mr. Hardy. Capt. Randle was asked what advantage would be 

fiven these ships by being put under the American flag. He tried to 
gure out what it would be, and the only advantage he suggested or 
could suggest — I asked him the question — was that they would be 
relieved of the toUs for going through the Panama Canal; and he 
figured that up to be an immense sum. When these gentlemen said 
they did not want that advantage, and were perfectly willing to leave 
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themselves subject to that toll, it left him without being able to sug- 
gest one single advantage. 

Mr. Humphrey. They do have the political advantage. There is 
no question about that. 

Mr. Hardy. I mean a pecuniary advantage. 

Mr. Barohfeld. Let me state right here that Capt. Handle's state- 
ment before this committee was positively asinine. He said that 
these 17 vessels coming imder American registry would cost this cor- 
poration $125,000 more a year to operate under American regulations 
than under British regulations. His subterfuge was that they would 
save $800,000 in tolfa in going through the Panama Canal. The 
interests of the United Fruit Co. lie wholly in the Republic of Pan- 
ama, in the Republic of Colombia, in the Republic of Costa Rica, in 
Guatemala, in Honduras, in Cuba, and in Jamaica — all on the eastern 
side of the Western Hemisphere — so they have no interest in getting 
into the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. Hardy. That is the very proposition I put to him when he 
was on the stand. 

Mr. Humphrey. Just one further word. As I have said, while they, 
do have an advantage, it extends to them no additional privileges 
as far as I have been able to understand. Then there is this one 
additional thing that they did, that may not amount to anything on 
their side. I do not know, I am not connected with shipping, and do 
not know. But that portion of the bill which says that they shall 
give their vessels to the Grovernment in case of war was made volun- 
tarily on their part, without any suggestion from me. Mr. Ellis 
offered that of his own free will. When he came back he suggested 
that that go in. He said: '^ We want to turn them over to this Grov- 
ernment in case of war.'' Is not that worth something? Here are 
these 17 vessels, the first that have ever offered to go under the 
American flag. Is it not worth just a little bit of something, just 
at this time, to get 17 vessels of that character that could be used in 
case of war ? They can talk about these vessels being slow, and not 
being useful for that purpose; but that is misleading. You take the 
transports we have to-day : Their average speed is less than nine knots. 
These vessels have a speed of about 12 knots or a little more. They 
are of a character that is especially designed for carrying food, for 
the purpose of carrying a limited number of troops, for the purpose 
of carrymg supplies, for the purpose of carrying coal, and in an emer- 
gency thej would be of very great value. 

I nave m my possession — and wish I had brought it over to read to 
you gentleinen — a letter over the signature of the Secretary of the 
Navy, in which he says that it is impossible to take our battleship fleet 
from the Atlantic Ocean around to the Pacific without the use of 
American ships. Suppose we should have an emergency. Would not 
these 17 vessels amount to something? And can not this committee 
afford to make a little bit of concession for the purpose of knowing that 
we have them, even if we never use them ? No man hopes more than 
I do that we never will; but can we not afford, even if they do have 
a little advantage somewhere, to let them have it when we have this 
advantage in return? I see none under heaven that they will get 
except tne political one, which we ought to extend to them anyway, 
because they are American citizens. But can we not afford to give 
them just a little advantage, if they will have it, in order to have that 
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assurance that we will have available a fleet of 17 modem vessels, 
better than any that we used in our War with Spain ? 

That is why I am in favor of this biU, and I thmk it ought to pass. 
My amendment makes restrictions that Mr. Clark's does not. It 
restricts them so that they can not get into the coastwise trade, and 
it restricts them as to the ranama Canal. Mr. Clark, do you construe 
vours as keeping them out of the Panama Canal — ^from having the 
benefit of any tolls or advantages in the Panama Canal ? 

Mr. Clark. Yes. We strike out that language, you know. I think 
it leaves them just in the same attitude with reference to the Panama 
Canal as it does foreign ships. 

Mr. Humphrey. I know; but do you not really think, Mr. Clark, 
that if these vessels should come under the American flag and be 
under the American flag for three or four years and the canal should 
then be opened there would be a tendency to give these vessels an 
advantage that foreign vessels should not have unless there is a 
restriction in the bill ? I am inclined to think there would. I think 
if you once get them under the flag there would be a tendency to give 
them those advantages unless there was a restriction in the bill. 
That is my purpose in offering this. 

Mr. Alexander. You Umit to two years the time in which* these 
vessels may be admitted to American registry. Why not make it 
five years ? I simply wish to make that suggestion. 

Mr. Humphrey. Judge, do we understand each other ? I limit the 
time in which they can be registered to two years. That will give 
them two years in which to be registered. It is not the time in which 
they shall be constructed. 

Mr. Alexander. I did not catch that. I thought it gave them 
two years after the passage of the act in which to build vessels. 

Mr. Humphrey. No, no. I mean that this amendment gives the 
Conmiissioner of Navigation, for a period of two years, the right to 
register any vessel that is not more than 4 years old. 

Mr. Alexander. That would be true as to vessels already con- 
structed or that might be constructed within two years hereafter? 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes. 

Mr. Alexander. But my suggestion was that you make it five 
years, for the reason that I think we all agree that if foreign vessels 
are to be admitted to American registry we prefer new ships rather 
than old ships, and it would be preferable to have ships nereafter 
constructed than to have those constructed within the last five years. 
That was my only suggestion — that the time be extended to five years. 
That would give ample time in which to make this experiment and 
to ascertain if it is true that if these privileges are granted to Ameri- 
can citizens to invest in foreign-built ships they wul do so. That is 
all, I think, any of us want. I do not suppose we want to do more. 
I am sure I should like to see a good-faith experiment made along 
this line. If it is a failure, then there is only one course open to us. 

Mr. Spight. You mean to offer an amendment now, or to move a 
substitute, by striking out *Hwo years'' and inserting **five years ?" 

Mr. Alexander. That is all I suggested. 

Mr. Humphrey. I do not want to take up too much time; but I 
want to explain to the gentlemen of the committee my purpose in 
offering this amendment. It is because I do not think Mr. Clark's 
restrictions go far enough. That is my purpose, and for that reason 
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I shall support it — because I think that the majority of the committee 
think that there ought to be a provision of that kind. I would 
rather see it so that we could take up each particular case and pass 
upon it. But mjr object in offering this amendment is with the hope 
that if we make a general provision, it will contain these restrictions. 

Mr. Hardy. Let me say one thing by way of amendment to your 
proposition. You have incorporated there a penalty which forteits 
the cargo of these vessels in case of violation of law. 

Mr. Humphrey. That is exactly the provision in the coastwise law. 
It is the language of the present statute. 

Mr. Hardy. 1 do not like that, really. 

Mr. Humphrey. Judge, do you thmk two years would not give 
sufficient time to build vessels of this character ? 

Mr. Alexander. I think not. 

Mr. Humphrey. How long a time does it take, Doctor, to build 
an ordinary seagoing vessel ? 

Mr. Barchfeld. About 18 months. 

Mr. Alexander. I think a period of five years would be better. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Why do you not make it four years ? 

Mr. Humphrey. We ought to put a limit on it. 

Mr. Alexander. I am perfectly willing to have it. 

Mr. Humphrey. What would you suggest ? 

Mr. Alexander. I would suggest five years instead of two; that 
is all. 

Mr. Humphrey. If you will agree on four years, I will accept it. 

Mr. Alexander. Very well; tnat is all right. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Make it four vears, and it will be all right. 

Mr. Humphrey. I accept the change of "two'' to "four,'' Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. GouLDEN. So the bill is amended to read "four years." 

The Chairman. If Mr. Wilson will take the chair, I should like to 
say a word. 

(Mr. Wilson then took the chair as acting chairman.) 

SPEECH OF HON. W. S. GBEENE. 

Mr. Greene. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
it strikes me that this proposed legislation granting registry to the 
United Fruit Co. is very unwise indeed, and I will give my reasons 
for it. 

I have made some investigations, though not as full as Mr. Hum- 

Ehrey's, and not at all influenced by anything the United Fruit Co. 
ave said to me, for they have not been near me, and they could not 
influence me if they came to me unless they gave me pretty good 
reasons. This company has not invested a single dollar in an American 
ship, nor, so far as I know, in repairs in any American shipyard, 
since it was organized. They have just started up a very profitable 
industry, for which they are entitlea to a great deal of credit. They 
have an industry in these various locations to the south of us where 
revolutions break out in a night, and they undoubtedly want some 
kind of protection. I do not know that I am correctly informed, 
but I understand that they had some threats made to them in some 
ports in which they have been located, which some of their Nor- 
wegian vessels were visiting, and that they went to the State De- 
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partment as American citizens and desired special protection for their 
property and their vessels. They were told that their vessels were 
under the Norwegian flag, and the place for them to go for anything 
that they needed in the way of protection was to the Norwegian 
Government. That was practically telling them to go out and get 
a piece of paper to defend them in time of war. 

1 am very much opposed to this proposition, because when you 
put the flag on these vessels it puts the United States in the position 
of defending this company, which has made millions of money and 
been very successful. It puts the United States in the line of de- 
fending them on the sea and on the land. If we have got to defend 
them on the land now, we will defend them; but do not let us take 
on any added responsibiUty for this company, which, so far as I 
know, has shown no interest in the United States Government 
except for the amount of money it could get out of American citizens. 
It is a proper thing, of course, for a man in business to get as much 
money as he can out of his business; but let him get his protection 
where he spends his money. 

These people have built all of these vessels outside of American 
shipyards. They have been of absolutely no benefit at all to our 
shipyards. They are in what is known, I think, as ^Hhe fruit trust." 
I am rather suspicious of that word '^ trust.'' I do not know the 
extent of their business, or whether it is really a ^' trust" or not. 
But it is called a ''banana trust,'' a ''fruit trust," and everything^ 
else of that kind. Whatever it may be, I do not know. But I 
would not for one moment consent to putting the American flag on 
the vessels of the United Fruit Co., and putting the United States in 
the position of being obUged to defend those foreign-built vessels 
that have not a nail in them driven by an American workman. 

If you grant this privilege, sir, let me tell you that every American 
workman in the United States will denounce the legislation. I am 
quite familiar with the ideas of American working people, for I have 
hved among them all my Ufe. Whether they are snipbuilders or 
whether they are not, they will denounce the legislation as utterly 
improper and unjust toward them. 

As to the claim that they will be readv for use in case of war: 
Capt. Crowley, who has been in the vessel business all his Ufe, who 
has heretofore had sailing vessels, but recently has gone into steam 
coUiers, has shown me some pictures of his steam coUiers. They 
are vessels built under the American flag, that do not ask any advan- 
tages outside of what comes from the coastwise trade. Their ves- 
se6 are all ready for use in case of war. I am told that if there was 
a war these fruit vessels would have to be altered to such a great 
extent that it would mean large expense and great delay. There- 
fore they would not be available for an immediate war. They might 
be available for a war that we knew might happen sometime in the 
future. 

Mr. Humphrey. That is true as to all our vessels, is it not ? 

Mr. Greene. It is not true of Capt. Crowley's vessels. They are 
all ready now to carry coal. They are built to carry coal. Then we 
have a large coastwise fleet on the Lakes, consisting of vessels specially 
constructed for carrying coal, supplies, and merchandise of all Irinds, 
which, in case of war, would be available by purchase, if not available 
in any other way. These would be availalble by purchase for use by 
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the United States Grovemment, and would be immediately serviceable. 
These vessels were all constructed in American shipyards, built by 
American labor, and manned, as we have been told here, on one side 
by foreign crews and on the other side maimed largely by American 
crews. However that may be, there is no benefit to the United. 
States in granting this right to the United Fruit Co. This great cor- 
poration comes here and asks for it because it thinks it is an advan- 
tage to it, and it certainly is. It puts the United States behind them 
in all their efforts to increase then* trade. 

My friend Mr. Humphrey says it gives them no more advantage 
than they have under the foreign flag. 

Mr. Humphrey. '' Privilege, '^ 1 said. 

Mr. Greene. Well, '^privilege." I am not a lawyer, and I do not 
pretend to know the fine distinction between " privilege " and '' advan- 
tage.'' I am not a lawyer; I am simply a plain, blunt citizen, and 
as such I am opposed to this proposition. I am opposed to having 
at this late time in an expiring Congress, such a bill come before the 
House of Representatives as sent out from this committee. I think 
it is wrong for us to do it. I know it can not be enacted into law at 
this session, and I do not want this committee to put itself on record 
in any such way. 

I am yerj sure, from my knowledge of the men who organized the 
United Fruit Co. — they come from right up in my section — that 
they showed a good deal of business enterprise, but absolutely no 
patriotism. Do not let the word ''patriotism'' come in here. There 
is absolutelv no ''patriotism" about it. It is a pure, cold-blooded, 
downright business proposition. When they come here and ask to 
have the Stars and Stripes put on their vessels, I beUeve there is a 
sinister motive in it; and I can not get it out of my mind. They 
mav fool Mr. Humphrey, but they can not fool me. I can not be 
fooled in any such way. I must say I am surprised to think that a 
man as cute as he is, and as vigorous as he has oeen in defending the 
American ship, should be drawn into such a tangle. 

Mr. HLA.RDY. I thought it was the American flag you had been 
defending — not the American ship, especially. 

Mr. Greene. I am in favor of the American ship. 

Mr. Hardy. You do not care about the flag ? 

Mr. Greene. Yes, I do, sir. Yes, I do. I have always stood by 
it, and my fathers before me. I can look back to my early days, 
when I was but a month and a day old, when mv father was made the 
captain of a military company — captain of the first miUtary company 
that left the city in which I Uvea. At the age of 50 he was made 
captain of the first military company of the Civil War. I am a true 
believer in the American flag, and in American shipbuilders, and in 
American labor. I am opposed to everything that has the smell of 
foreign labor, foreign work, coining in here and obtaining any advan- 
tage from an American Congress. 

Of course, if the next Congress sees fit to grant this, I suppose I 
can not complain, as they will assume the responsibility. But I am 
opposed to this Congress granting it, and will oppose it with all the 
aoihty I have. 

I am opposed to this special proposition as a general policy and 
also because I am satisfied, that it is not through any love of country, 
not because of any love of the flag, that they come here now, for they 
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have not in the past shown a particle of such sentiment. They 
have not, in my judgment, shown as much American blood as you 
could put on the point of the finest cambric needle. I believe it is 
clearly and purely a selfish, downright business proposition, that 
ought to be condenmed by any man who has a drop or red blood in 
his veins. I have heard my fnend Humphrey talk so much about a 
''drop of red blood in his veins." He is the man who ought to con- 
demn this legislation. Whether I am alone on the committee or with 
the majority^ I will oppose it to the last breath; and I hope this 
conamittee will have the patriotism (if you want to show patnotism) 
to stand up and brand this proposition just as it ought to be branded. 

Now, in regard to the general proposition: I think it is too late to 
take up a proposition of that kmd, because I think no legislation 
should be put through a committee in this manner without some 
notice to tne people who are interested in it. I do not .think this^ 
kind of general legislation, affecting the free-ship pjoUcy, should be 
rushed out of this committee. It should be the subject of some con- 
sideration and some debate. I am willing to debate it as long as 
this Congress lasts, or as near that time as possible. If after fair 
consideration and due notice to the parties mterested, it is finally 
determined by this committee to favorably report a general '*fl»e- 
diip" bUl, I will withdraw my opposition to it. But I should be 
very bitterly opposed to it to-day, because I think it is not proper; 
I think it is unwise; and I think it ought not to be even suggested at 
tins hour without opportunity for consideration. 

But I am utterly opposed to giving this special advantage to the 
United Fruit Co., because I do not beheve in giving special privileges. 
I would give special advantages to the poor, out not to the rich, De- 
cause they do not need it. This corporation does not need it. They 
want it for a selfish purpose, and tney want it for the very purpose 
of taking the lifeblood of the American sailor and the American 
soldier to defend them in property that they have accumulated out 
of the prosperity of the American people. Having accumulated that 
money out of tne prosperity of the American people, they ought not 
for one moment to come here and ask us to grant them a single 
privilege. 

My friend Mr. Swasey made the point that the last time they came 
here they had 13 vessels. Did they build these other four in an 
American shipyard ? Did they go to an American shipyard and ask 
them what they would build them for ? No. They went outside of 
this country, and built their vessels in foreign countries. They never 
put a penny of American money in an American shipyard except 
possibly for repairs, or called for the driving of a single nail here. 

Mr. Alexander. Mr. Greene, will you permit me to ask you a 
question ? 

Mr. Greene. Certainly. 

Mr. Alexander. Has not the statement been made here time 
after time by the general manager of the Newport News Ship Building 
Co., the Cramps, and the Fore River people, that it would cost from 
40 to 60 per cent more to construct a ship in an American shipyard 
than in a foreign shipyard ? 

Mr. Gbeene. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Alexander. If that is true, what inducement was there for 
the United Fruit Co. to ask them for a bid? 
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Mr. Greene. I will tell you. 

Mr. Alexander. Have they not disclosed now for the first time 
that they could compete with foreign builders? 

Mr. Greene. I will reply to that. 

Mr. Maynard. Mr. Greene, one minute, please: Did not the 
representative of the Newport News Ship Yard arise here the other 
day and say that they were now in a position to compete ? 

Mr. Greene. Yes; I was just going to answer that. 

Mr. Alexander. It is the very first time. 

Mr. Humphrey. We never heard it before, though. 

Mr. Greene. You never heard it before, and you never heard of 
this proposition before. 

Mr. Hardy. In connection with that, the representative of these 
other people said: ''If you will let us know that, we will give you a 
show next time.'' 

Mr. Greene. That is all right, but the point is here. It is clear 
that these American shipyards had not had the opportunity of get- 
ting experience in construction until the United States Government, 
by its prosperity, was enabled to increase the United States Navy, 
and gave to tnese shipyards vessels to construct. That enabled 
them to gather together mechanics, and also to provide the proper 
materials for the construction of ships. The Fore River Shipjrard 
has built vessels for the Argentine RepubUc imder contract as against 
foreign shipbuilders. The time may he dawning now when they can 
compete — and it had better dawn to something of that kind than to 
such disj^raceful action as this. Let us have a dawn of American 
diipbuilding, and not a dawn of giving this advantage to a wealthy 
corporation, that has accumulated wedth and has not given a single 
penny to the United States Government nor tried to do anything for 
the United States Government except for its own selfish purposes. 

I hope the legislation will not be passed. 

(Mr. Greene then resumed the chair.) 

SPEECH OF HON. JOHN P. SWASEY. 

Mr. SwASEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to detain this com- 
mittee, but we had better postpone the matter to a later hour in the 
day. I think this is the most important question that has ever 
arisen before this committee since my connection with it. It is a 
far-reaching proposition. It is not confined to the United Fruit Co.'s 
vessels alone, but if this bill should pass this committee and be reported 
to the House, in my judgment it would be the worst blow that could 
be dealt to the American shipbuilding interests in this coimtry. 

If a general free-ship bill is to be passed, let somebody else take 
the responsibiUty of passing it. But do not let a RepubUcan Congress 
send out an advertisement to the American people, who are inter- 
ested in the rehabiUtation of our merchant marine, who are greatly 
interested in and anxious for the resumption of large shipbuilding 
in our yards, that we are apologizing, by our action here, for the inca- 
pacity of our shipbuilders to compete with foreign yards. 

The very action that this committee took upon the refusal of 
admission to American registrv of the Andromeda had a wide influ- 
ence. Men have appeared before this committee during these hear- 
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ings and stated that the fact that this committee had declared itself 
in opposition to granting American registry to foreign-built ships 
had given them new courage and had caused certain vessels to be 
built. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, upon the general policy — a policy that we have 
tried to adhere to — we have been hoping, ahnost against hope, that 
something would be done by Congress to relieve the shipouilding 
interests of this coimtry, even in self-defense, as against the encroach- 
ments of foreign shipbuilders. That has been the only hope of this 
lingering death of our shipyards throughout the length and breadth 
of this country. The Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
has declared, or is understood to have declared, that its consistent 
and continuing policy should be not to admit to American registry 
foreign-built snips, but that we were waiting in the hope of a resusci- 
tation of American shipbuilding. Upon that hope they have existed^ 
and have struggled along imder all adverse circumstances. At this 
late day, when a Republican Congress is to be turned over in three 
weeks or less to a party of a different faith, and possibly different 

Eolicies — for an out-going Congress that has declared its purpose and 
as stood upon the platform of guarding and protecting American 
shipbuilding and shipbuilding interests and shipyards to thus 
reverse its poUcy would be a matter of widespreaa concern and of 
widespread influence. And I, for one, am not willing to allow it t^ 
be done if by any protest of mine it can be avoided. 

Talk about patriotism' We are all patriotic when we want the 
benefit or encouragement or security of the American flag. What 
do we know about the extensive interests of the United Fruit Co. ? 
It is marvelous to hear the history of that growing concern. Talk 
about its being confined to the Atlantic side of the Panama Canal. 
There is no possibility of confining those men, with their energy and 
with their accumulation of wealth and with their means, to any parti- 
cular side of the South American end of our continent. We do not 
know where they will spring out. We do not know where their 
railroads will run. But you give them American registry, thev 
can come before the committees hereafter, and sav: ''We are sail- 
ing under the American flag.'' You may limit it, but your amend- 
ments here are nothing but straw amendments. They amount to 
nothing as far as future legislation is concerned. 

Mr. Alexandeb. Mr. Swasey, will you let me ask you a question ? 

Mr. SwASEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Alexandeb. I agree — and that was my notion in the first 
place — that the impeUing motive that induces these people to ask to 
come under the American flag is the direct benefit to them. But this 
is a New Jersey corporation; and under the provisions of their char- 
ter they may not onljr build and operate ships, but they can engage in 
the fruit business, build railroads, buy plantations, and so on. They 
have a wide scope of interests. They are American citizens. This is 
American capital. 

What I want to ask is this: If they have plantations in Central 
America, if they have railroad interests in Central America, and those 
interests are imperiled, will it not devolve upon our Government to 

})rotect them as American citizens in their investments there, aside 
rom their vessels that are under the foreign flag ? Suppose they did 
not choose to operate the vessels at all ; tnese other investments are 
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independent of their vessels; and as American citizens they are enti- 
tled to jprotection just the same. Are they not ? 

The Chairman. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. Alexander. Yes. 

The Chairman. I should like to know if they are not entitled to it 
now as American citizens, without granting this registry ? 

Mr. Alexander. I think they are. 

Mr. Hardy. Yes. 

Mr. SwASEY. They are entitled to it as American citizens, whether 
they operate ships or not. That is the general right that they 
have as American citizens — the protection of their property in foreign 
countries. But here is a special request for registry for a certain 
number of steamers, and they do not put it altogether upon patriotic 
grounds. Their attorney said here in the examination that he thought 
the matter of patriotism under the flag was too trivial a matter to 
be considered, but that they did it for another purpose — because they 
wanted the flag. I can not see the difference there. It is a distinc- 
tion rather than a difference. I can not comprehend it. But what 
do they say they will give us in return for this privilege of having the 
American flag ? 

The American flag, with its 48 stars, means something in every 
foreign port of the world. It is an advertisement for any business. 
With the American people behind it, and the wealth of America to 
support it, it is worth something. But what do they say they will 
give us? '*0h, you can take these little freighters of 11 or 12 knots 
speed in time of distress, in time of emergency, in time of war.'' 

What are they worth? They are not worth so much as a barge in 
a hurried trip across the ocean. What will they do when your war- 
ships are in line of battle ? They can not follow a single warship a 
single mile. What is their condition and their construction ? Instead 
of being like the steamers thkt have been mentioned by the chairman 
here, made in American yards, with ten opportunities to load with 
coal, 10 hatches, what do these vessels have ? They are buflt with 
compartments, with refrigerator accommodations. 

The Chairman. It has been suggested to me that there are 24 
hatches in some of those steamers. 

Mr. SwASEY. They testified that there were 10 or 11. Now, there 
is the distinction. There is the proposition that I desire to impress 
upon the committee. We are Uving under the flag. We are trying 
to do all we can in every Congress for the American flag and the reha- 
bilitation of the merchant marine. If you keep peddling out that 
flag to these illy-constructed colliers or transports, where will you 
American shipbuilding industry go to ? 

Mr. Maynard. It has already gone. 

Mr. SwASEY. Already gone ? Yes; but there is still hope; and men 
in the shipyard business come here and testify that they are building 
American ships at American yards, manned with Amencan officers. 

Mr. Hardy. You have been trying to do something for them for 
40 years, without success. 

Mr. SwASEY. Yes^ for 40 years. Mr. Dii^ley and Mr. Frye for 30 
years have put in bills at both ends of the Capitol, for rehaoiUtating 
the merchant marine; and where have they been stifled and beaten? 
They have passed the Senate every time, but when they got down to 
the House, where have the Democratic minority been ? Where have 
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the Middle West Republican Representatives been? Have they 
passed a single bill to aid American shipping ? Have they given it a 
word of encouragement ? Have they aided it in any wayl EvOTy 
time they have come here and asked for aid, such as other nations 
have given, without questioning the theory or discussing the theory, 
they have been put upon self-ddEense. Thejr have gotten a black eye 
every time. And now if you want to distribute the benefits of the 
flag, if you want to carry m foreign bottoms every dollar's worth of 
exports or imports of American commerce, keep on with this policy, 
and we shall be a nation by ourselves. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Will my friend Swasey allow me to interrupt him 
right there ? 

Mr. SwASEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GouLDEN. I know he wants to be correct. In the Fifty-ninth 
Congress this committee passed out of it, and passed through ihe 
House, a bill for the rehabiUtation of the merchant marine under a 
subsidy, and it failed in the Senate. Do not charge all the sins to the 
House. 

Mr. SwASEY. I beg your pardon, if that is true; that is correct. 

Mr. Alexander. Do you call that a sin? 

Mr. Gk)ULDBN. He caUs it a sin. I call it a ^ood thing. 

Mr. SwASEY. Have you ever known such a bill to pass the House 
in any other Congress ? 

Mr. GouLDEN. No; not since I have been here. 

Mr. Hardy. I think the passage of that bill was on a sort of a sKp 
of some kind. 

Mr. Humphrey. Brother Goulden did not vote for that bill, 
either. 

Mr. Goulden. No; and I think some other gentlemen did not 
vote for it. 

Mr. Swasey. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to go into the details 
of the discussion of the length, breadth, beam, or tonnage of theae 
vessels at all. There is a questicoi of more im|>ortance b^ind thesoei 
than the simple question of special l^islation in letting in these 17 
vessels. When they came here before with 13 vessels, if they had 
said, ^^We will build these four additional vessels in American ship- 
yards," they would come here now with consistency. 

Mr. Humphrey. Has this company been here before? I was not 
:aware of it if it had. 

Mr. Swasey. You put in a bill for admitting 13 vessels of the 
United Fruit Co. 

Mr. Humphrey. When? 

Mr. Swasey. Did you not do that ? 

Mr. Humphrey. No. This is the only bill I have introduced. I 
have heard that statement made. 

Mr. Swasey. Am I mistaken about it ? 

Mr. Humphrey. It may be true, but I never heard of it. 

The Clerk. They have never had a bill before the committee before. 

Mr. Swasey. Not a bill; but was not a suggestion made by Mr. 
Humphrey, and did you not provide a bill that is pending in the 
House 

Mr. Humphrey. No; that is a mistake. I do not know where you 
got that idea from. 
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The Chairman. You made the statement on the floor that they 
were ready to put 13 ships under the flag. 

Mr. Humphrey. But smce that time they have built these others. 

Mr. SwASEY. But I say, without discussion of the special legisla- 
tion, the atmosphere that will be created bv passing this bill out of 
the committee at this stage of Congress will be interpreted through- 
out the country as meaning that we who have stood up for the ship- 
building interests and for the rehabiUtation of the Amencan merchant 
marine (not of foreign merchant marine) have abc^-ndoned our policy 
and have accepted something else. 

Mr. Wilson. Mr. Chairman, I see it is now after 12 o'clock, and I 
know that there are one or two members of the committee who want 
to speak on this measure besides myself. I do not see that there is 
any chance of getting a vote on it to-day — at least before the House 
convenes — and I move that we adjourn. 

The Chairman. Until when ? 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Chairman, before that is done let me suggest that 
we agreed at the last meeting to dispose of this matter to-day. Let 
us just take a recess until this afternoon sometime, when we can close 
it up. 

Mr. Wilson. We have a very important bill up to-day that will 
take all day. 

Mr. Clark. The apportionment bill — ^yes. 

Mr. Wilson. I do not think we could go over this matter this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Clark. Suppose we take a recess until half past 10 to-morrow 
momiM. How will that do ? 

Mr. Hardy. I think we all know what we want to do now. 

Mr. Humphrey. I do not think it makes any particular difference 
whether we take a recess until to-morrow morning or not. We can 
not get the bill through anyway. They have taken enough time on 
it now to kill the bill. 

The Chairman. We have only killed just this one day. 

Mr. Clark. I think we had better adjourn over till to-morrow. 

Mr. Maynard. I was very anxious to get a vote the last time the 
committee met, and the committee was anxious to put it off. 

Mr. Clark. What do you say to meeting at 10.30 o'clock to-morrow 
morning ? 

Mr. Maynard. I warned them of that very thing. You state now 
that you are putting it off until you can not pass the bill. 

The Chairman. Do you want to postpone it until 10.30 to-morrow 
morning? 

Mr. Clark. That is my idea. 

Mr. Barchfeld. Mr. Chairman, I am going to Pittsburg to-night. 

The Chairman. Why do you not pair with some member of the 
committee ? 

Mr. Barchfeld. I will pair. 

Mr. Humphrey. But wul anyone pair with you ? 

Mr. Hardy. I should like to know if there is any member here now 
who is not ready to vote on this bill ? 

Mr. Clark. I do not want to take further time on it. 

The Chairman. I am ready. 

Several Members. I am, too. 
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Mr. Alexander. I should like to make a speech, but I am going to 
waive that privilege. 

The Chairman. I think it ought to be discussed. 

Mr. SwASEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that is fair to other 
members of the committee, like Mr. Fairchild and others, who want 
to speak on it. 

Mr. Fairchild. I think this is a most important proposition, and 
I should like to have a few minutes. 

Mr. Humphrey. Could you not arrange with some one to pair with 
the doctor ? 

The Chairman. He wants to say something. 

Mr. Wilson. The doctor wants to talk on it, and he will be back 
Tuesday, he says. So long as you can not get it through at this 
session anyway 

Mr. GouLDEN. You do not know about that. Let us try and find 
out. 

Mr. Fairchild. You are going on the assumption that the bill is 
going to be reported. 

Mr. Alexander. I do not know about that. We do not know 
what its fate will be. 

Mr. Fairchild. But he says you can not get it through at this 
session. 

Mr. Goulden. If reported, it would be 

Mr. Fairchild. I think it is very apparent that you have the 
votes here to report this bill. 

Mr. Goulden. Let us see if we have. You will not change it by 
any speechmaking. 

Mr. Fairchild. It seems to be right in Une with the trend of the 
times for the Republican party to go over to the Democrats. 

Mr. Goulden. I think the coimtry gave you warning about that. 

The Chairman. After you take possession on the 4th of March you 
can do as you please in spite of us; but vou can not do it now. 

Mr. Clark. Let us have a vote, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SwASEY. I move, Mr. Chairman, that we take a recess until 
to-morrow morning at half-past 10 o'clock. 

(The motion was carried; and the committee then adjourned until 
to-morrow, Friday, February 10, 1911, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

House of Representatives, 

February 10^ 1911. 
The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. William S. Greene, 
chairman, presiding. 

The committee thereupon went into executive session for the pur- 
pose of further considering the bill (H. R. 31689) to provide Ameri- 
can registry for certain steamers, and the following proceedings were 
had. 

STATEMENT OF HON. OEOBOE W. FAIBCHIID, A BEPBESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONOBESS FBOH THE STATE OF NEW YOBK. 

Mr. Fairchild. Mr. Chairman, I consider this matter one of the 
most important that has come before this committee. I am opposed 
to the bill of Mr. Humphrey for the reason that I believe it is a step 
in the wrong direction. I have been a member of this committee 
now for several years, and we have had at different times matters 
before us looking to the admission of foreign-built vessels to Ameri- 
can registry, and in every instance, as I recall it, we have refused 
to grant American registry to any vessel that was either principally 
or wholly built abroad. It seems to me that if we lower the bars at 
this time, giving these vessels of the United Fruit Co. American 
registry, we can not stop there, and that we must recognize the 
claims of other companies. I think that the great question that 
enters into this proposition is the question of protection to our home 
industries. Now, I am a high protectionist. I think in that I differ 
from some of my Democratic friends on this committee. I think 
that we are all patriots; we all want to do what we think is best 
for our country ; out we look at things in a different way. 

I was brought up, early in life, as a mechanic. I learned a trade, 
and I think for that reason that I have always taken a greater in- 
terest in workingmen than the average man would take. I com- 
menced going abroad about 20 years ago, and as my field broadened 
I commenced to take an interest over there in the welfare and condi- 
tions of the workingmen of Europe. In the last 20 years I have 
been abroad not less than 20 times, and there is not a country of 
Europe where I have not personally investigated the conditions of 
the laboring men, because my natural trencTwas in that direction. 
I have been interested in him. In Great Britain, too, I have been 
to the shipyards in Glasgow, I have seen the conditions that exist 
there, and I should hate to think that we would ever have to come, 
or our workingmen would ever have to come, in open competition 
with men who work for the wages that those men do over there, or 
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men who live as thejr do. The same is true of conditions in Ger- 
many. In the countries of Europe I have been, with an interpreter, 
time after time, to the homes of workingmen. I have a great mass 
of manuscript that I have prepared, covering all these matters, and 
it is because I know the conditions so well, the absolute, actual condi- 
tions of the workingmen abroad, and know what they have to work 
for, how they live, how they are hemmed in and kept down by their 
surroundings, that I am a protectionist, and I believe every man on 
this committee, if he had had my experience and the opportunities 
I have had to investigate and observe, would feel as I do. I know 
you would. There is no question about it. That is, you would if 
you felt the same interest as I do in elevating and keeping up the 
conditions of the workingmen in this country. That is why^ 
largely, I am a protectionist, and that is why, largely, I do not want 
to take this responsibility of admitting these boats of the United 
Fruit Co. to American registry and giving them the privilege of the 
American flag and American protection, b^ause if we do it in this 
case, we must do it in other cases, and, as T say, we are taking a st^ 
in the wrong direction. 

Mr. Hardy. Did you examine the conditions of the workingmen 
in England as compared with the conditions of the same class of 
people in Germany and France ? 

Mr. Fairchild. Sure. 

Mr. Hardy. Are they worse in those countries than they are in 
England? 

Mr. Fairchild. In some instances; but in England the working- 
men are in the most deplorable condition of any class of working- 
men in the world. Germany to-day is the great industrial menace 
to the Americans. The people of this country generally do not 
realize what we have to tear from Germany. Now, I say that be- 
cause to-day I am employing men in Germany. I have an estab- 
lishment over there where we keep steadily at work 25 or 30 men. 
We ship goods from this country and they are assembled in Berlin ; 
and we also have a distributing depot in London. When I say " I," 
I refer to the company of which I am president and which I control. 
We have also in London to-day 25 or 30 men, and we have traveling 
salesmen who go all over Great Britain. We have an office in Liver- 
pool and one in Glasgow, and we have offices also in different parts 
of Europe, and in that way I do not believe there is a man in this 
country to-day who is in closer touch with the industrial develop- 
ment of the world than I am, for the reason that my company has 
business all over the world and we have offices in almost every coun- 
try of the world. 

Mr. Clark. What is the nature of the business? 

Mr. Fairchild. We manufacture clocks or time-recording devices 
that are sold to industrial establishments, and we have a very large 
business. We employ in our home factory here about 600 men, and 
the business is growing, because we are right in the line of industrial 
progress. We sort of blaze the way for industrial progress and cost- 
keeping devices. 

Mr. Hardy. Is there any difference between the conditions in 
France and Germany? 

Mr. Fairchild. No material difference, I should say ; no great dif- 
ference. In Belgium the conditions are much worse than m France 
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or Germany. In Belgium there is more horse meat, for instance.. 
That might be due to the conditions over there. I think there is 
more horse meat eaten to-day in Belgium than in any other European 
country. 
Mr. Clark. Are they under a system of protection? 
Mr. Fairchild. Belgium? 
Mr. Clark. Yes. 

Mr. Fairchild. Yes; they have their system of protection. Ger- 
many has become more and more a protective country. That is, it is 
enforcing more and more its protective policy. 
Mr. C^ARK. More so than France? ^ 

Mr. Fairchild. In France and Germany both, now, they require 
more of concerns that ship there. In both of those countries we ship 
goods knocked down, as we say, and assemble them there. 

Mr. Clark. Is that to evade the payment of certain higher duties? 
Mr. Fairchild. Not to evade them, but avoid paying them. 
Mr. Hardy. Has it not struck you that capital and labor are the 
two things that there is no protection for, or against? In other 
words, when you find that duties are so high in France as to prevent 
the importation from this country of goods you would like to sell 
there, you simply move your capital over and manufacture or as- 
semble those gooos over there, do you not? 

Mr. Fairchild. No; we do not move our capital over. We employ 
our labor here and we ship goods over there and use a part of the 
labor over there, in order to comply with the regulations. We could 
not begin to move over thera Of course if we should move over 
there we would have to employ entirely foreign labor. 

Mr. Hardy. Why can you not manufacture over there ? You have 
not got the labor with the skill? 

Mr. Fairchild. We could not manufacture over there for this 
reason, that we would not have our perfected organization. Un- 
doubtedly you could take Americans over to France and use Ameri- 
can methods in controlling your manufacture, and give them the 
benefit of an American organization, and you might manufacture 
there and compete with theJFrench manufacturer. 
Mr. Hardy, Let me carry that a little further. 
Mr. Fairchild. Very well. 

Mr. Hardy. Now, tne idea is that the labor abroad is so poorly 
paid that we can not, in this country, compete with it? 
Mr. Fairchild. Unless we reduce our wages here. 
Mr. Hardy. And yet you are sending your product over there and 
selling it? 

Mr. Fairchild. We are sending it there to sell because our articles 
are patented here and are patented there, and there is a demand for 
them there. They can not manufacture them over there. Nobody 
can manufacture them except ourselves. 

The Chairman. It seems to me that this is getting altogether out 
of the line of the matter under consideration. 

Mr. Fairchild. Yes, it is. I will be glad to sit down with you 
some time, Mr. Hardy, and discuss this matter indefinitely. I would 
be glad to, because I know we are honestly differing in opinion. I 
am simply giving my reasons for objectinjg to admitting to American 
registry foreign-built boats, because I think the moment we do that 
we attack our home industries, and I see no more reason why the 
80414—11 ^9 
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shipbuilding industry should be made to suffer than other industries. 
If it be the policy of us, as Republicans, to concede that the D^mo- 
ttsits in their policies are right, that there should b6 lower tariffs and 
less protection, why, very well ; but if we believe, as I do, in th^ pro- 
tective policy of the Republican Party, then I believe that this step 
would DQ a most undesirable one, and I object to it. 

Mr. Hardy. Did you read a little pamphlet which was sent, I be- 
lieve, to every Member of Congress some time ago by Mr. Taussig, 
bn tariff and free trade? He does not agree with either one of us. 

Mr. Faihchild. I received it, but did not read it. 

Mr. Hardy. It is very interesting. 

Mr. HuMPHREr. Now, Mr. Fp,irchild, if it will not interrupt you, 
t would like to ask you a question or two for information, because I 
think you are better qualified to answer than anv other man in Con- 
gress. Do you send any of your product to South America ? 

Mr. Faihchild. We are estabushing to-day a considerable South 
American busiliess. There is in South America to-day a considerable 
industrial development. We look upon South America as rather an 
inviting field ; but all of oiir South American business is done through 
London. 

Mr. HuMPHREr. That is what I was going to ask you. 

Mr. Fairchild. I had our London representative over here lately, 
and hiad a long conversation with him about South American devel- 
opment. But we do not attempt to ship to South America at all. 
We ship to^Londdn, and we have a large distributing depot thei^, 
and the London agent takes care of all of the South American busi- 



* Mr. Humphrey. What I wanted to ask you is this: Do you find 
there is anjr difference in shipping facilities between Europe and 
South America and between this country and South America? 
' Mr. Fairchild. The shipping facilities as between Europe and 
South America are entirely different. They have splendid shipping 
facilities. They have magnificent lines of steamers running rrom 
England to South America, and I understand very well that if one 
wants to go to South America it is really more convenient to go to 
Europe and go from there than it is to go from here ; and it is about 
ajs cheap. But while I do understand that, that does not really reach 
the principle that is involved in this proposed measure. 

Mr. Humphrey. I was going to ask you another question. Has 
your study of this question permitted you to reach a conclusion as to 
whether or not it is possible for American-built ships to run in the 
foreign trade without Government assistance — exclusively in foreign 
trade? 

' Mr. Fairchild. I do not believe it is possible. I know it is not 
possible, and for that reason I have been for years a very firm believer 
in a ship subsidy. I think it is the only way that we can ever create 
a merchant marine without admitting all ships free and thus paralyz- 
ing our American shipbuilding industry. 

Mr. Humphrey. Mr. Fairchild, from your study of the question, 
do you see in any way that the admission of foreign-built ships ex- 
clusively to the foreign trade, prohibiting any government assistance, 
Avould in any way, with what American ships we have, lessen the 
shipbuilding in this country ? 
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Mr. Fairchild. I should say if we admit 17 vessels of the United 
Truit Co., that have been built abroad, to American registry and 
;give them the protection of the American flag, there is no reason why 
wfe should not admit the vessels of other companies; and if we do 
that, why, we certainly strike a blow at the American shipbuilding 
industry. . It can not be any other way. 

Mr. Humphrey. That is the only point Where you and I seem to 
have a different opinion about it. Now, I am unable to see wherfe 
that would be true, and if I thought as you do, that it would be true, 
I would vote the same way that you would on this question. 

Mr. Fairchild. But, my dear sir, has not your position up to this 
'time before this committee been entirely in sympathy and in accord 
with the position I take to-day? 

Mr. Humphrey. It has always been the same, and I am the same 
now. I am iJi favor of adlnittinff these vessels to American registry. 
It will make no difference in trade. They can perform all the traae 
and run just the same, and they will keep on in the trade, anyway; 
and the only difference, so far as I can see, is the difference in the 
flag. They run to the same ports; they do not take the place of a 
single American vessel; and there will not be a single American 
vessel displaced, nor a single day's work. 

Mr. Fairchild. There is no reason, if you give the flag to 17 of 
these vessels, why they can not go over and build 17 more, and the 
Gulf and the West Indies Co., instead of having their boats built at 
Newport News and other shipyards here, can do the same. They can 
get tnem built abroad cheaper than they can in this country, because 
thev can be built abroad cheaper. The great item in the building of 
a ship is labor. 

Mr. Humphrey, But the difference is that all these vessels you 
mention are either one of two things; either in the coastwise trade 
a portion or all of the time, or else they are receiving Government A^- 
'^istance. That is the differeyice. 

Mr. Fairchild. If it was simply a question of 17 vessels and you 
could stop tbere, I would, not enter a protest ; but, as T say, we are 
taking a step in the Y^rong direction, and we are letting down the 
bars and we are conceding something that I do not tjiink we should 
concede. 

' Mr. Humphrey. We would agree on that, because I would not vpte 
under any circumstances to admit a foreign-bujlt vessel to any place 
where we can get an American-built vessel, but if we can not get 
American-built vessels and we can ^t the fpreign-built ves3els, and 
they are willing to take the flag without, asking any privileges or 
changes in our navigation Jaws, I see no objection to it. In other 
words, they can do the business anyway. . The United Fruit Co. 
can go and get all the vessels they want atd put them in this trade 
now under a foreign flag, and if they take tne American flag they 
can do the same thing. We have tried now. for about seven or eight 
years, and we can not get one built in an American yard; and that is 
my idea about it. My view of the situation has just been thatliere is 
an opportunity to let these ships take the flag and run in exactly thfe 
sarnie trade in which they are running now. 

Mr. Fairchild. But if they take the flag other lines should be pet'- 
mitted to take the flag also. 
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Mr. Humphrey. Yes; and it should be permitted. 

Mr. Fairchild. But there is no reason, then, why other lines should 
not buy boats abroad instead of having them built in this country; 
and if they do that, what is to become of our shipbuilding industry? 

Mr. McKiNLAY. Are any of our shipyards building vessels for the 
foreign trade? 

Mr. Humphrey. That is the trouble. They are not doing any- 
thing, and they say they can not do it. 

Mr. McKiNLAY. There is nothing being built now anywhere? 

The Chahiman. Yes; they have built some boats for the Argentine 
Republic. That was by the Fore River Shipbuilding Co. 

Mr. McKiNLAY. Yes; those are two battleships; but, I ask, are 
there any American ships being built in this country for foreign 
trade? 

Mr. WnjsoN. Yes; there are some being constructed. 

Mr. McKjlnay. Where are they? 

Mr. Wnj30N. I have forgotten; but the hearings of the last year 
will show that some of our American shipyards competed with the 
world and got the contracts to build vessels, and are building them. 
It was not an American ship, but it was ships or vessels for foreign 
countries. 

Mr. GouLDEN. I think Mr. Wilson has in mind the Argentine bat- 
tleships. Our people competed for those. I would like to ask my 
colleague, Mr. Fairchild, a question. I think I understood you to 
say that if this bill was confined to the 17 vessels of the United Fruit 
Co. you would support it? 

Mr. FAiRCHniD. No. 

Mr. GouLDEN. I wanted to know exactly what you had said on that 
subject. 

Mr. Fahjcheu). No ; I understand that this bill is confined to the 
17 vessels of the United Fruit Co. 

Mr. GouLDEN. No ; there is an amendment to it which provides for 
the admission of others complying with the requirements, if this 
measure should become a law. 

Mr. FAHicHnj). My idea is that if this is passed, giving American 
registry to the 17 vessels of the United Fruit Co., we can not con- 
sistently stop there. 

Mr. McEIinlay. Do you not think that the provision that the 
United States Government would take the vessels in time of neces- 
sity, in time of war, is a compensation for giving them the flag? 

Mr. FAiRCHHiD. It is compensation, if you are prepared to ^y you 
are in favor of free ships. I can not see how we can stop with the 
United Fruit Co., and if it is conceded by the Kepresentative that 
the tinie has come for free ships, that is entirely another question* 
But what I say is that, in my opinion, as a man who believes in pro- 
tection and protection of the interests of our workingmen, that this 
is most decidedly a step in the wrong direction. It is an admission 
that heretofore we have been entirely wrong. And we have not been 
wrong; we have been right. It is a most important matter, in my 
<^inion. 

Mr. Hardy. Do you think the time will ever come when this Gov- 
ernment will consent to subsidize every vessel that carries fordgn 
trade? 
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Mr. Fairchild. I think the time should come when we should fol- 
low the same system that other nations have followed who have 
created a great merchant marine. I think that time has got to come^ 
if we ever succeed in getting the marine. 

Mr. Hardy. On that point I would like to make a few remarks. 

Mr. Humphrey. Mr. Fairchild, I want to say that you and I agree 
exactly on all essentials. We only disagree as to the facts. I do not 
think that it will in any way affect anj^ American shipyard, or. 
increase the competition against any American ship, or that we will 
be putting a single ship where we could get an American ship. You 
and I agree exactly, on theory, in every word you say. 

Mr. Swasey. Mr. Humphrey, taking your attitude to be true, you 
are sailing out on a theory and a matter of opinion that it will not 
do any harm. Possibly it may do harm. Now, which is the safer 
thing to do, to trust to the possibility of an injury that may come, or 
to shut right down and prevent the possibility of its coming at all? 

Mr. Humphrey. I have weighed that idea, too, and I realize the 
argument has been made, and in fact I think that the only thing that 
can be urged against this matter is the fear that it will be one step 
toward putting them in the coastwise trade. I think when you get 
right down to it that that is all there is against it. I think that is 
probably the idea of the gentlemen who appeared before us, and the 
idea that Mr. Swasey has. But against that fear, and the possibility 
of Confess doing that, which I hope they never will, I weigh on the 
other side, against that fear, the opportunity to get some good ves- 
sels under the American flag. 

Mr. McKinlay. You had better give the Dollar company registra- 
tion, too. They put nine big iron ships in the iron and coal trade in 
China. 

Mr. Humphrey. They should all get it. 

Mr. McKinlay. Why should they not? 

Mr. Fairchild. If the United Fruit Co.'s vessels get it. 

Mr. McKinlay. We are talking about destroying an industry that 
is not in existence. 

Mr. Humphrey. The reason the Dollar company would not come 
in is because they would not take it. They talk about it ; but when you 
pin them down, what they want is the right to change the American 
navigation laws. 

Mr. McKinlay. Mr. Dollar told me that he would not take the 
privilege of buying his ships in the world's market and running them 
under the American flag. 

Mr. Humphrey. When I asked him in writing, so that I could 
state it to the committee, he said that he wanted it changed so that 
he could employ officers anywhere he pleased. 

Mr. McKinlay. He told me last fall that a 5,000-ton ship would 
cost him over here somewhere about half a million dollars, and he 
could get that same ship for $275,000 in Great Britain. Now, there 
is that much difference in a 5,000-ton ship. 

Mr. Fairchild. That difference comes almost entirely from the 
difference in the cost of labor. 

Mr. McKinlay. Without any question. Now, where there is that 
difference in building ships by purchasing them in the British yards, 
how in the world will we ever construct them here for foreign trade? 
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Mr. Fairchild. You are one of the r^resentatives in this country 
of the protective policy of the Eepublican Barty. If you are follow-: 
ixig out that line of argument, you can attack a score of industries^ 
and make the very same argument in favw of reduction and in favor 
of manufacturing goods abroad. 

Mr. McKiNLAY. I believe that protection, like evaything ebe, can 
be carried to an absurd conclusion. I do not believe that it is a 
panacea for all the ills in the world. 

The Chairman. Referring to the vessels to be used in case of war, 
have we not now colliers and other vessels on the Lakes very much 
better adapted for those purposes than even these vessels which would 
be brought under the flag? 

Mr. (5ouLDEN. I do not think any of the Lake steamers would be 
able to encounter the heavy seas of the ocean. 

Mr. Humphrey. The Lake steamers, so experts tell me, are utterly 
unfitted for that purpose. 

The Chairman. I do not know; I think you will find about as 
rough water on the Lakes as anywhere. 

Mr. Humphrey. Oh, no. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH A. OOULDEN, A EEFEESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FEOM THE STATE OF NEW TOEK. 

Mr. GouLDEN. In answer to the question about lake vessels, before 
I make a few observations. I do not think there are any vessels on 
the Lakes, with one or two exceptions, that would be fit for the service 
referred to. I took an extended trip there, as the Chairman knows, 
and I do not think we could depend on the lake colliers for aux- 
iliaries in time of trouble on the ocean. 

Mi\ Humphrey. I made some inquiry myself. Did you not find 
that it was the opinion of shipowners and shipbuilders that vessels 
of the character m use on the Lakes would be entirely unsuited for 
use on the ocean? 

Mr. GouLDEN. That was the opinion of those who ought to know, 
and I assume did know. 

I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that I can throw much light on this 
subject or change a vote. I grant to each Member the same right I 
hold for mysel:^— to vote according to my honest convictions. For- 
tunately I think for myself I am a tanff-for-revenue man, and I 
received my education on this subject by living in the city of Pitts- 
burg for 16 years, and I want to say to my colleague from New York 
that I might have taken him in the days when I lived there — from 
1875 to 1889 — and shown him as bad conditions around the mills 
of the protected industries as he ever saw abroad ; no question about 
that. It was an absolute disgrace to America to have workingmen 
living in that way. I do not mean the skilled workmen, but the 
laborers. It was a disgrace to have them living in such a class oi 
buildings unfit for human beings. One of our pSitical slogans there 
in a certain year was, " 98 cents is enough for a workingman. Harry 
Oliver." He made the statement that 98 Cents a day was sufficient 
for an American workman to live on. 

Mr. Hardy. That was the slogan; not that you believed that? 

Mr. GouiJ>BN. No, sir ; it was a sloffan uttered by one of the leadeirs 
^ the opposition, a leading and influential Republican, Anthony J. 
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Kloman, who was the original owner of the woipks on the Allegheny 
River and Twenty-eighth and Thirty-third Streets, Pittaburg, wheye 
Carne^e made his start. I knew him intimately. Andrew Carnegie 
and his brother Tom, with Hwry Phipps, ma^^ their debut in th^ 
small rolling mills at Twenty-eighth and Thirty-third Streets in the 
seventies. It is needless to saj that Mr. Carnegie has made good uagi 
of his time and of the protection afforded by a generous Government. 
In 1876 I rented desk room to a gentleman who paid me $10 a montiiv 
He was a dapper young fellow, 28 or 30 years of age, bright and 
brainy. He was in the coke business and flouring-mill business at 
the time. That was the beginning of Henry Clay Frick; another 
shining example of what a high protective tariff has done for some 
people. 

In 1876,- in a visit to the Edgar Thompson steel works at Braddook, 
I noticed a bright young fellow there handling pig irop, and I said 
to my friend Superintendent Jones, " That is rather a clean-cut look- 
ing fellow to be doing that sort of work." He said "Yes; he ble^Y 
in the other day and wanted a job and I put him to work. But," he 
said, " I am going to take him into the office. He writes a splendid, 
hand, and I am going to give him something else to do." That was 
the start of our friend, Cnarlie Schwab, admittedly the best posted 
man on the making of steel in the world, and a capital good lellow. 

So, I might go on and enumerate a great many people of that 
character who are now multimillionaires. It certainly educated m,^ 
in a practical way on the tariff and caused me to be a tariff-for- 
revenue advocate. 

Mr. Humphrey. At the same time you recognize the fact that there 
are great opportunities in this country for the workingmen ? 

Mr. GouLDEN. For what? 

Mr. Humphrey. That there are great opportunities for the work- 
ingman ? 

Mr. GouiiDEN. I am just coming to that poiut, and I am glad my 
friend Mr. Humphrey called my attention to it. It is a funny thing 
about this question oi wages. Take the city of Pittsburg, where tl^ey 
had magnificent labor unions, the Amalgamated Steel and Iron 
Workers, and others, who each year met the manufacturers and em- 
ployers of labor in conference and decided upon the subject of wages 
for the following year; in 1876, 1877, and 1878, they were paying 
$5.50 a ton for puddling iron in the city of Pittsburg. Down at 
Pottstown, and other places in eastern Pennsylvania, they paid $3.f5 
for the same work. Why? Simply because there were no labor 
unions there. Now, my friend, if you think a protective tariff \^ 

foing to keep up wages, it ought to have affected those men at 
^ottstown and other places just the same as it did at Pittsburg. t% 
did not do it. Now, that is an absolute fact; no rubbing it out. 1 
l^ave no desire to get into a discussion on protection, or anything pf 
the kind, but these are stubborn facts. 

Mr. Humphrey. You will admit, though, that wages are higher 
here th?Ln in England, will you not ? . 

Mr. GouLDEN. When you consider the difference in the cost of 
living I am not quite so sure that this is so to any appreciable exten^. 

The Chairman. I can produce facts that will convince you of that. 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Chairman, let us stick to the text. 
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Mr. GoTJiJ>EN. In goii^ up the Lakes I ran against some of the 
Canadian shipowners and found that the men were getting from $8 
to $12 a month less than our men were getting. I asked why? They 
said, "Well, a dollar buys a great deal more in Canada." I saia, 
" Do you consider that your wages of $8 to $12 a month less repre- 
sents an equivalent of the wages paid on the American side?" They 
said, " We do, absolutely." 

The Chairman. May I ask you a question? 

Mr. GrouuoEN. Yes. 

The Chairman. What causes a million people to leave the other 
side of the water and come over here every year ? 

Mr. GrouiiDEN. That is easilv answered. 

The Chairman. What is it? 

Mr. GouiJ)EN. Their form of Government and limited opportuni- 
ties thereunder is such that it drives them here. There is not a man 
here whose ancestors did not come over from Europe to better their 
condition, not because there was a protective tariff when they came. 

The Chairman. But there were no such numbers in proportion 
as come over to-day. 

Mr. GrOULDEN. Larger numbers in proportion to the population 
than come now. 

Mr. McKiNLAY. When I left there in 1883 to come to the United 
States it was a fact that for 40 years Canada had stood still in popu- 
lation, because their young men were drained off at the rate of 100,000 
a year for 40 solid years, and it has been only in the last six or seven 
years that Canada has been able to hold her own. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Not only that, but now she is drawing our people, 
our bedt blood and muscle, at the rate of 100,000 a year on account 
of her rich virgin soil. 

Mr. McKiNLAY. Oh, there are only a few going over on those 
farms. 

Mr. Alexander. Stick to the text. 

Mr. Hardy. Take those black lands in Texas. For years you could 
not get anybody to go on them, and now they are drawing everybody. 

Mr. GouLDEN. I do not want to take up any more of the time of 
the committee than a minute or two. In the Fifty-ninth Congress 
Mr. Cramp, of Cramp & Sons, appeared here, and I had quite a long 
talk with him. I said, " Mr. Cramp, is there any way in which we 
can aid the shipbuilding interests?" He saia, "Yes." I said, 
"How?" He said, "Either by direct subsidy to the American ves- 
sels or some other way." I said, " You mean by a tonnage tax or 
discriminating duty?" He said, " Yes; that will do the same thing. 
But," he said, " if we were able to assemble and put up ships as they 
do it at Glasgow and elsewhere in Europe, we could build ships just 
as cheaply." He said, "Unfortunately, we can not do that. We 
only get an occasional case of ships to build, therefore we can not 
comjpete with them." He seemed to think if a tonnage tax or dis- 
criminative duties were added, American ships would be built in 
American yards, and it would be a great advantage ; and I have no 
doubt he was correct in that. Now, this occurs to me about this bill 
that is before us. Just a word about that and then I will quit. 
I can not, for the life of me, see how our friends who are opposing 
this bill do so with the idea that it is going to interfere with Amen- 
'ian commerce. I do not see, for the life of me, how it is going to 
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interfere with the shipbuilding interests. We have a shipyard in my 
own district; therefore I ought to be interested in shipbuilding, and 
I am. 

^ My people, although Kepublicans, connected with the shipbuilding 
interest, do not believe that a subsidy alone would accomplish those 
things, and they do not believe that the admission of free ships would 
hurt them to any extent. Here we have an opportunity to take in 
17 new vessels, which would undoubtedly be a benefit to our Navy in 
the future, in time of distress, and, being restricted as they are, 
unable to enter the coastwise trade, even to enter the canal and 
get the benefit of the tolls that may accrue to American-built vessels, 
unable to receive any benefit whatever that may come from mail sub- 
ventions, I do not see how it is going to hurt or affect a particle the 
interests that are here opposing this measure. I do not believe, if we 
pass the amendment suggested by Mr. Clark, that it would add 30 
vessels, all told, to our merchant marine. I know something about 
the United Fruit Company's vessels. I have seen them on the 
ocean, in New York, and in New Orleans, and I believe they would 
answer admirably as colliers and cargo ships in time of trouble, when 
the country needed that class of vessels. You all realize in 1898 the 
shape we were in. The country was in a bad way, and I do not want 
to see that occur again. I want a sufficient number of ships flying 
the American fla^ that can be used for colliers and transport ships in 
time of distress m this country. I hope that that time will never 
come, but it may come, and therefore I am heartily in favor of this 
bill, as a measure, simply admitting 17 vessels, because it is a step in 
the right direction, although mj friend from New York believes 
that it is a step in the wrong direction. That only shows. to what 
extent men may differ, and differ honestly. 

The Chairman. I would like to ask you a question. 

Mr. GouujEN. Certainly, Mr. Chairman. There is not anything 
I would not do for you. 

The Chairman. You recall in past experiences here that sometimes 
we have granted ships American registry with the express stipula- 
tion that they should not enter into the coastwise trade, and yet they 
have come and asked for the privilege of entering into the coastwise 
trade, and it has been granted ? 

Mr. GouLDEN. Not in my time. 

Mr. Humphrey. I do not know of a single vessel. 

The Chairman. Yes ; that was done in the case of the Joseph W, 
Foster, ^ 

Mr. Humphrey. Did she get American registry first? 

The Chairman. Yes; and then applied for the coastwise registry. 
They tried it with the Andromeda and other ships, also. 

Mr. GouLDEN. I secured American registry for two vessels at the 
request of the Merritt Wrecking Co., and when I finished up that 
job I promised I would never again apply for American registrv for 
a wrecked vessel ; not that I was opposed to the principle of it, but I 
did not want to spend three years^ hard work getting measures of 
that kind through Congress. 

Mr. Humphrey. With those vessels you knew that you were put- 
ting them right into competition with American vessels, did you not ? 

Mr. Gouu)BN. Yes, sir; thejr were not restricted to foreign trade. 

Mr. Humphrey. To the foreign trade? 
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Mr. GouLDEN. No ; but the owners had expended in repairs about 
what it would have cost to build a new vessel. 

Mr. Humphrey. What vessels? 

Mr. Gk)ULDEN. I do not recall, at this moment. I dismissed it fpom 
my mind, and resolved that I would vote against admitting any 
more foreign wrecks to American registry, because I believe that 
many of those foreign wrecks were not always accidental. 

Mr. SwASEY. Suppose th^se 17 vessels were admitted tp Aijaerican 
registry, and after they had run them for a period of time, longer 
or shorter, they should come back here and say, "We are running 
imder the American flag; we are patriotic; it is costing us $125,000 a 
year more to run these vessels, and to be limited in the use to the 
foreign trade. We want to do a little business along both coasts of 
the American Continent, and we want the privilege that we are en- 
titled to under the American flag, to go into any trade we please,'^ 
would you vote, then, to let them into the coastwise trade? 

Mr. GouLDEN. No, sir; most emphatically no, sir. 

Mr. SwASBY. Suppose they had a constitutional right, and all th^ 
limitations put on did not anect it ? . 

Mr. GoTJLDEN. Oh, you might suppose that the earth was going toi 
end to-morrow, and I could not disprove. You might suppose any- 
thing. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOSHUA W. ALEXANSEE, A EEPEESENTA* 
TIVE IN CONGEESS. FEOM THE STATE OF WISSOUEI. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that the question of a protective 
tariff or free trade enters into the discussion of this proposition at all^ 
I am a Democrat and in favor of a revenue tariff. I want to empha- 
size that, because our position has been misconstrued by our oppo- 
nents when criticizing our alleged unfriendliness to American indiis- 
tries. So far as I am concerned, I claim to be as loyal to American 
industries and American labor as the highest protectionist present.^ 
I would not be indifferent to the care of our industries or American 
labor in levying a tariff duty. 

It is chargea here that my friend Mr. Humphrey has got into a^n 
inconsistent position. It is not incumbent on a Democrat to defend 
him. He is amply able to defend himself, and I think he made a 
very clear statement. Mr. McKinley, of California, I think agrees 
with him as to the merits of this bill. 

Reference has been made to a resolution adopted by this committee^ 
In the Sixtieth Congress, when there was a bill before us to admit 
the Adromeda, as I recollect, to American registry, I urged then 
some consistent policy with reference to the admission of these wrecks, 
to American registry and the coastwise trade, and then said that I 
was opposed to it for the reason that it was favoritism and opei;ied 
the gateway to fraud and was permitting these foreign-built ships to 
come into the coastwise trade in competition with American ships; 
that were built in American shipyards, and I have been consistent m 
my opposition to it ever since. 

My suggestion then was rejected by the majority of the meml;)ers 
of this cpmmittee, among whpm was Mr. Littlefield, of Maine. I h^<I 
the satisfaction, in the Sixty-first Congress, to second the motion 
made by Mr. Douglas to adopt the resolution that was unanimously 
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adopted and committed th^ committee to that policy. I am in favor 
of this bill after striking out this latter clause, after the wor^s 
'^ United States " in line 11 on page 1, " but shall not be excluded 
from that between this country and ports of the Panama Can^I 
Zone," for the reason that in future, if our coastwise laws should be 
extended to the Panama Canal Zone, this company might claiift 
under this clause that they had some right to enjoy the privileges of 
the coastwise trade. The provisions of the bill expressely exclude 
them from the coastwise trade. At present the Panama Canal Zone 
is foreign territory, so far as our navigation laws are concerned, and 
these vessels, in common with the vessels of all nations, may engage 
in the trade between our ports and the Panama Canal Zone and 
Central and South American countries. As I say, I am perfectly 
filling that this bill shall be hedged about so that these vessels may 
not engage directlv or indirectly in the coastwise trade, because I 
want to he perfectly fair to our American industries, and I want to 
be fair especially toward those ship owners who have bought their 
ships in this country at the increased cost over the cost of construc- 
tion in British or other foreign shipyards. I want to be entirely 
consistent in that. But here is a proposition to admit to ^Jnerican: 
registry, 17 vessels belonging to the United Fruit Co. to engage ex- 
clusively in the foreign trade. What is the objection to it? 

Our friend Mr. Greene, the honored chairman of this commit- 
tee, says: "What are we to get in return for this privilege?"" 
I have heard it asserted more than once that the privilege was re- 
garded as of so little value that no American would mvest nis capita 
m a foreign ship and bring it under the American flag to engage in 
the foreign trade, but this is the first concrete case where the privilege' 
is asked for. 

The Chairman. Will you allow me to say just a word there? 

Mr. AliExander. Yes. 

The Chairman. I thought I made it plain that their real reason 
for wanting this was that they were to obtain the advantage of 
the defense to them in case they had any trouble ; that is, the oppor- 
tunity to have the defense of the Army and Navy of the United 
States to defend them against any trouble they might have, and that • 
that was the compensating advantage to them that they considered 
of more value for them to have the American flag, than anything 
ejse. 

Mr. Alexander. Yes. When I heard Mr. Humphrey was gping. 
to introduce this bill, I understood he was going to introduce a bill 
to admit these vessels to American registry without any limitation 
f^s to the coastwise trade. While I thought that was strange, in- 
deed, I said then I would oppose it, and I would oppose it now if 
that was true; but upon examination of the bill I find the vessels 
are expressly excluded from our coastwise trade. Then, in view of 
the history of the past, I was curious to know why they would w^nt 
American registry to engage in foreign trade alone. 

I then found that this is a New jersey corporation; that all tW 
stockholders ai'e American citizens; that whatever profit there is in^ 
tl^is business, either in the operation of the ships or in their indus- 
tries in Central and South America, comes directly to Aijieric^ni 
citizens. I learned further that they had large investments in Cen- 
tral America and South America, for which they would invoke thef 
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protection of our Government in the event their interests are threat- 
ened by those countries ; and I think this question should be considered, 
from the viewpoint that they are undertaking to bring their ships 
under the American flag for the purpose of obtaining Ajnerican pro- 
tection for their financial interests m Central and South America ; 
and I assert that it is a matter of duty of our Government to these 
citizens of the United States, who have the right under their char- 
ter not only to build and operate ships but to engage in other busi- 
ness. They have other interests in these foreign countries, and if 
these interests are jeopardized they would have the same right to go 
to our State Department and invoke the aid of our Government as 
if their ships had been built in American shipyards. The only dif- 
ference that I can see is this, that when their ships go there with 
the American flag at their mastheads it is notice to those people 
that they are owned by American citizens and have the right to the 
protection of our Government, and it would invoke for them that 
protection. Now, that is all that I can see in this proposition. 

It was stated before this committee by the manager of these vessels 
that all their repairs are made in American shipyards, and these 
repairs amount to a considerable sum each year. ' While these are 
foreign-built ships, their repairs are made here in American ship- 
yards by American labor. 

Then, again, as suggested by Mr. McKinlay of California, and as 
often suggested here by Mr. Humphrey, where can this possibly 
be prejudicial to any American industry? The testimony is abun- 
dant before this committee that no ships are built in American ship- 
yards for the foreign trade. Go to our Bureau of Navigation and 
search the reports, and you will find that that is absolutely true. 

Mr. SwASEY. No; I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Alexander. Now, I just challenge you to name the ship or 
the time. 

Mr. Humphrey. With the single exception of those going to re- 
ceive a subsidy, or something of that kind. 

Mr. Alexander. Yes. 

Mr. SwASEY. I beg your pardon ; no sailing ships have been built 
in Maine in the last four years that are not m the foreign trade. 

Mr. Humphrey. These under consideration are steamships. 

Mr. SwASEY. Well, sailing ships. 

Mr. Humphrey. Did those ships engage exclusively in the foreign 
trade? 

Mr. Swasey. No, sir; not exclusively. 

Mr. Alexander. My statement is, and I think the records will 
verify it, that not a single ship has been built in an American 
shipyard to engage exclusively in the foreign trade; and if that is 
true, then where is the competition? Where can there be prejudice 
to American industry? And if it is desirable to build up our Amer- 
ican merchant marine in the oversea trade,, why not embrace this 
opportunity? It is said this is a trust, and I am inclined to think 
that that is true ; but if we bring these ships under our flag will they 
not be more subject to our law than under a foreign flag; and if 
the United Fruit Co. is a trust, will we not have a better oppor- 
tunity to destroy or regulate that trust than if they continue under 
a foreign flag? 
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Now, of what use would they be to us as auxiliaries to the Navy? 
I concede that they would not be suitable for cruisers or scout ships, 
and they are not very well adapted for use as colliers ; not nearly so 
well as the ships now being constructed by Capt. Crowley, which 
are especially adapted to that service. But would they not be avail- 
able as troop ships and supply ships? Are they not admirably 
adapted to that service, and is not their speed ample to accommodate 
them to that service in the event of war; and does not the bill ex- 
pressly provide that they may be taken over by the Government and 
used for that service ? Now, I concede that is all that they would 
give this Government in return for the privilege of flying the Ameri- 
can flag, and so far as their interests in Central and South America 
are concerned, I maintain that, as American citizens, they can invoke 
the protection of the Government, whether they fly the American flag 
or a foreign flag. 

Mr. SwASEY. As to their exclusive property rights there on the 
land; but they can not fly the Norwegian nag and claim, if that flag 
is insulted by any foreign power, the protection of this Government. 

Mr. Am:xander. The claim is made that if these ships are ad- 
mitted to American registry it is just opening the door. I think 
Mr. Swasey has a notion that my associate Democrat and myself 
are simply wanting to get this opening so that we can get a foreign 
fleet under the American flag to engage in the coastwise trade. Now, 
if that is his notion, I want to disabuse his mind so far as I am 
concerned. I want to live up to this resolution, and pursue a con- 
sistent policy. I do not know that I will be in Congress long, but so 
long as I am here, I will never agree to admit these vessels to the 
coastwise trade. 

Mr. Humphrey. Or any other foreign-built vessel ? 

Mr. Alexander. No, sir; not to the coastwise trade. 

Mr. Swasey. Now, let me ask you this c[uestion : If you give these 
or any other vessels the American flag, if you say that ttiey come 
under the Constitution; these vessels are owned by American citi- 
zens, commanded by American officers ; do you think that any limita- 
tion that you put in any bill in Congress will limit the service that 
those vessels should do, and the service that should be done under that 
flag? 

Mr. Alexander. Now, I say very frankly that I have never consid- 
ered that question very thoroughly, and my opinion would not be 
entitled to much weight; but, offhand, I would say that Congress 
has the right to place any limitations it may choose on the service 
that may be engaged in by those vessels. 

Mr. Swasey. Under the flag? 

Mr. Alexander. Yes, under the flag; just like they regulate those 
in our coastwise trade and in the foreign trade. 

Mr. Swasey. Then, the law is against foreign vessels under a for- 
eign flag? 

Mr. Alexander. I understand your position; but our power rests 
in the commerce clause of the Constitution to regulate our domestic 
and foreign commerce, and I think we can place such limitations upon 
the trade in which these vessels may engage as we choose. 

The Chairman. I would like to ask Judge Alexander a question. 
We were speaking about repairs to these vessels. Mr. Ellis stated, 
on the sixty-second page of this testimony, that they are not getting 
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anjrthing from us to-day. They have made ho repairs in American 
shipyards on American vessels, but they might possibly, if these 17 
vesisels were granted Attierifean i-egistry ; but under the preseht c(Midi- 
iions and pjlst conditions thef have had no repairs done in AmerittaH 
shipyards. That is in Mr. Ellis' own statement. 

Mr. Alexander. I did not understand he said that. 

The Chairman. He said it, and you will find it on page 62. 

Mr. Alexander. I think he said they did have repairs mad^. 

Mr. Humphrey. I think, still, the chairman is mistaken about thlkt. 

Mr. Clark. A Newport News Shipbuilding Co. man himself made 
this statement, that one of these vessels was at his yards for repaii^s, 
and that they made an examination of the vessel, and that he irafe 
Satisfied if they had been given an opportunity to bid on it he could 
have built that vessel for tne money that she cost. 

Mr. SwASEY. That was an old vessel. They overhauled her. 

Mr. Alexander. Of course, these 17 vessels have all bfeeh built in 
the last few years, and I do not suppose there have been many rejjjiirs 
made. All but two of them have been built in the last five years. 

Just one word more. My theory has been all the while that if we 
did put it up to our own American shipyards to build these vfess^ 
in competition with the foreign builders they would do it. I believe 
that the trusts or combinations thdt control shipbuilding materials 
in this country, rather than see this industry go to foreign countrijes, 
would loosen up and give American shipyards a better ^ance. Tte 
testimony given before the Merchant Marine Commission, when thi^ 
traveled all over this country and took the testimony of the Cramjfe 
and Wallace and others, was to the effect that the United States Steel 
Corporation was selling ship plates to foreign yards at from $8 to 
$10 a ton less than they sold them to the shipyards in this country 
for the construction and repair of ships in the American yards. That 
testimony is in the record. For that reason I think that if we put 
it up to them squarely they would permit these ships to be built In 
American yards. That is where I want them built, and I think if 
we just pursued that policy that would be the result. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HAEEY L. MAYNAED, A EEPEESENTATIVE 
IN CONGEESS FEOM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA. 

' Mr. Maynard. Mr. Chairman, I have, on several occasions, in this 
committee and as a Member of Congress, voted to admit foreign 
wrecks to American registry. I did that reluctantly, because I some- 
what doubted the propriety of it. 

Mr. Humphrey. All of them in the coastwise trade, too, were they 
not? 

Mr. Maynard. Every one of them ; but they were vessels on which 
at least 70 per cent of their cost had been spent in American shipyards 
for repairs, the work being done by American workmen. American 
shipyards had been patronized to repair these vessels, and that much 
money had been spent in our American institutions aiid paid to our 
American workmen. But I almost made iip my mind, even in a case 
of that kind, where the shipyards and the workmen benefited by the 
legislation, by the repairing of these wrecks in American shipyards, 
that only in exceptional cases would I ever vote again for a proposi- 
tion of that kind. 
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Now, here comes a proposition in which not a dime has been spent 
in American shipyards, and there is nothing within our knowledge 
that leads us to believe that any money wiU be spent in American 
shipyards. 

There, are two reasons presented to this committee why these ves- 
sels should be admitted to American registry, and only two. One is on 
the ground of patriotism, and I do not believe that the gentlemen who 
advance that really believe there is anything in it themselves. The 
<rWnei^ of these vessels — the United Fruit Co. — are not here at an 
■Expense of time and money trying to persuade Congress to give them 
American registry unless they see substantial benefit to them under 
.ttiat re^stration. I do not believe that there is anything in the cry 
of ^atriotisiii, aild I do not feel that there is a single man on this 
coiiimittee who believes that is the motive that influences the United 
Fruit Co. to come here. 

Mr. Humphrey. Let mie ask you this question : Do you not think 
there are men in the United States who, if other things were equal 
"and they owned a fleet of ships, would rather see them under the 
American flag than under a foreign flag for patriotic reasons? 

Mr. Maynard. But do you not think their patriotism is a little late 
bom? 

Mr. Humphrey. I ask you that question. 

Mr. Maynard. I know that there are people in this country who 
let their patriotism carry them to great lengths. 

Mr. Humphrey. Suppose you yourself Were the owner of a fleet of 
vessels flying a foreign flag, and it would make no difference to you — 
it would cost you nothing; it would be no disadvantage to you — 
would you not prefer the American flag? 

Mr. Maynard. I would let my patriotism take another turn. 

Mr. Humphrey. Will you answer me that question ? Under those 
circuihstances, if it made no difference to you, and if all other things 
were equal, would you prefer the flag of this country or of a foreign 
country ? 

Mr. Maynard. I would prefer the flag of my own country. 

Mr. Humphrey. Certainly. 

Mr. Maynard. But if I owned a fleet of vessels which, besides pay- 
ing large dividends, would accumulate a surplus of $12,000,000, t 
would spend some of that money in repairing those ships in Ameri- 
can shipyards; and when we were getting all of those profits out of 
the American people, I would be willing for some of that money to 
go back to the workmen and to the people who were operating these 
large plants, and let my patriotism take that turn. 

Mr. Hardy. Have you not just denied that any such patriotism 
existed ? 

Mr. Maynard. On the part of these people. 

Mr. Hardy. They are just like other people. 

Mr. Maynard. Because they have shown nothing here to make me 
believe that they have any such motive. 

Mr. IIardy. If they came in and told you they were going to make 
a financial sacrifice, you would at once doubt their word? 

Mr. Maynard. You have no right to say that. 

Mr. Hardy. Are you not doing that with reference to these very 
people? 
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Mr. Maynard. I say that because they have not shown any patriot- 
ism. They are asking us to confer a favor on them, to give them the 
protection of this Government, and you say that they are asking for 
that on the ground of patriotism. 

Mr. Hardy. Do you not recognize it as a business principle that 
every business pursues its financial interests? 

Mr. Maynard. Then I think when any business interest in this 
country that makes its money out of the American people pursues 
that sort of a course, it should have no right to come to Congress and 
ask for the protection of this Government and ought not receive it 
if it does. 

Mr. Hardy. You think that anvbody that owns property under 
another Government ought not to be protected by this Gfovemment? 
If I go down to Mexico and invest some money in mines there, I 
ought not be protected as an American citizen? 

Sir. McKiNLAY. Does it not make any difference that these vessels 
are at the disposal of the Government in time of war? 

Mr. Maynard. Yes; they are at the disposal of the Government, 
after they are changed so that the Government can utilize them. 
That does not amoimt to anything. 

Mr. McKiNLAY. The Government could take them at an agreed 
or condemnation price. 

Mr. Maynard. Now, Mr. Humphrey has advanced the only other 
reason why these vessels should be admitted to the American regis- 
try ; that is, that thCT are the first to ask it. 

Mr. Humphrey. 1 did not say that. 

Mr. Maynard. Did you not say that they were the first ? 

Mr. Humphrey. No; I said they ought not to be refused admis- 
sion 

Mr. Maynard. I think you will find it in the record, plain. 

Mr. Humphrey (continuing). Because there are no others apply- 
ing now. 

Mr. Maynard. That these were the first to apply? 

Mr. Humphrey. They were the only ones. 

Mr. Maynard. If these or any other parties had shown their pa- 
triotism in the line of patronizing American shipyards, then I would 
be ready to consider special legislation. 

There is no shipyard in the country that is earning a dividend, 
and our shipyards would not be able to keep open but for the build- 
ing of the snips for the American Navy, and 1 think we should do 
something that means work for the American workmen instead of 
doing something to pile up further surplus in the hands of this com- 
pany. 

Mr. Humphrey. Will you show me how an American workman 
would be deprived of a single day's work, and I will vote against 
the bill? 

Mr. Maynard. If you provide for foreign vessels being admitted 
to American registry without doing anything to benefit Americwi 
shipyards, you certainly do not do anything to build them up. if 
we put a premium on American shipyards, so that the American ship- 
yards and American workmen shall be benefited by it, we will do 
more to help American workmen than we can in any other way. 
There is nothing in this of advantage to the Government or the peo- 
ple. The only advantage is to the united Fruit Company. 
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Mr. Gk)iiLDEN. Would it be necessary to oflScer all of these steamers, 
17 of them, with American oflScers, if they came under the American 
flag? 

Mr. Maynard. Yes. 

Mr. GouLDEN. That would at once add 100 or 200 men, who would 
have to be Americans; and they are workmen, too. 

Mr* Maynard. Of course, there is no proposition that can be pre- 
sented, in favor of which you can not find some argument, or that 
you can not find some reason to bolster up or support: but it does not 
seem to me there is enough in favor of this to cause Congress to vote 
to admit these vessels to American registry. I want to state right 
here that I am absolutely opposed to free ships. 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of no quorum. 

The Chairman. What is the pleasure of the committee. 

Mr. Hardy. I move we have the clerk of the committee telephone 
to the Members, who are all close by, and get them to come here. 

The Clerk or the CoMMin-BE. Mr. Hardy, I would merely suggest 
T would be glad to telephone to them, but they will not come back. » 

Mr. Humphrey. Before we adjourn, in justice to Mr. Ellis, I want 
to correct the statement about his saying that these vessels were not 
repaired in American yards. What the chairman read was the 
statement that Mr. Ellis made in regard to reclassification of ships, 
and the language is open to that construction. We all know that 
that is not what he meant. Here is what he said, at page 62 of the 
record : 

I am not surprised at the objection raised here to-day by the shipbuilding 
industry, although I did not expect to see it come so strongly, because how in 
the world a bill like this can hurt them I do not see. They are not getting 
anything from us to-day, and imder this bill they will get an opportunity to 
reclass 17 ships, when they are reclassed during the next five years, which 
they are not getting now, and will not get if these ships continue under the 
British flag, which they will do unless some legislation of this kind is carried 
out. 

Now, that referred to classification and not to repairs at all. 

The Chairman. Where was the other place where he said 

Mr. Humphrey. I have not found it yet. 

Mr. Maynard. Mr. Chairman, when a quorum is present I would 
like to continue my remarks. 

Mr. Ajlexander. I would like to make a protest against this break- 
ing of a quorum by this committee. I have sat here since half past 
10 o'clock, and I do not think it is just or fair to the Members who 
are sitting here and patiently waiting for a vote. 

Mr. Maynard. I want to express my protest against breaking a 
quorum. 

Mr. Ai/EXANDER. I tried to get a vote on this bill two or three days 
ago, as the committee knows, and I have been anxious to get a vote 
on it all the time, and I want to express my emphatic protest against 
this breaking of the quorum by the committee. 

The CHAHtMAN. I want to call attention to this repair business. I 
knew that I was not mistaken. On page 22 of the Eecord this is 
reported. The first question was asked by Mr. Clark, and this reads 
as follows: 

Mr. Glabk. Vessels that you own outright? 

Mr. Ellis. Yes, sir. They are under the British flag. They do not touch this 
country. 

80414—11 10 
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Mr. Babohfeld. Where do you have your repair work done? 
Mr. Ellis. It is all done in this country. 

That is Mr. Ellis in reply. I knew that I was not mistaken aboUt 
that. 

Mr. Hardy. Mr. Chairman, can we adjourn to some time, and 
notify the members to be here. 

The Chairman. I think we can. 

Mr. Clark. I move that we take a recess until 10.30 o'clock to- 
morrow morning, and that immediately upon convening the order 
be to call the roll and take a vote upon the pending amendments 
down to and including the passage of the bill. 

The Chairman. That motion is not in order. A motion to adjourn 
is the only motion that is in order. 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Chairman, we adjourned yesterday until to-day. 

Mr. GouLDBN. We took a recess. 

The Chairman. We had a quorum present to do it. 

(At 12 o'clock m. the committee left the room, in the absence of a 
quorum, without adjournment.) 
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